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THE HOLY LAND AND ITS HOLY PLACES. 


Mvc# industrious research and ingenious 
speculation have been directed by travellers and 
antiquarians to the subject of the holy places, 
chiefly with the view to ascertain the site and 
boundaries of the ancient Jerusalem, and the 
scenes of events to which sacred and profane 
writers have conspired to lend an historic in- 
terest. Palestine, of which Jerusalem is the 
chief city, has been called, with reference to her 
former theocracy, the Holy Land; the Roman 
designation of this country was Judea. It is 
bounded on its southern and eastern quarter by 
Arabia, and on the north and west by Syria and 
the Mediterranean Sea. Its frontier towns are 
Dan on the north, and Beersheba on the south; 
and its extent in this direction is one hundred 
and eighty miles, while its average breadth is 
about fifty miles. The mountains of Lebanon 
lie upon the northern boundary, and the river 
Jordan and its lakes upon the eastern. The 
valley containing these waters is formed by 
parallel branches extending from a mountain 
range, in which the stream has its rise. These 
ranges terminate, the one on the shores of the 
Red Sea, the other in the mountains of Sinai. 

Palestine has mostly a rugged but picturesque 
surface, interspersed with fertile plains. It is 
described by Moses as “a land that floweth 
with milk and honey; a land of brooks and 
waters, of fountains and depths, that spring out 
of the valleys and hills; a land of wheat and 
barley; of vines, figs, and pomegranates; of 
oil, olives, and honey; a land where there is 
no lack or scarcity of anything; whose stones 
are iron ; and out of whose mountains brass may 
be dug up.” This picture of its ancient capaci- 
ties has substantive confirmation from the re- 
ports of modern travellers. ‘The variety of its 
surface and products, (says a reliable author,) 





the salubrity of the climate, and the productive- 
ness of its cultivated lands, would make it, 
were it possessed by an industrious, well-go- 
verned people, a most desirable country.” Ju- 
dea was in earlier times a carefully cultivated 
region ; under Solomon, its exports of corn were 
considerable, and the declivities of the hills, 
being formed into terraces, were covered with 
plantations of figs, vines, and olives; it also 
abounded in palm-trees, and aromatic plants, 
and the honey of wild bees. Ata later period, 
its cotton, pulse, wheat, and other grains have 
been highly esteemed. Dr. Clarke, in his tra- 
vels, gives the following account of the Holy 
Land: “The delightful plain of Zebulon ap- 
peared everywhere covered with spontaneous 
vegetation, flourishing in the wildest exube- 
rance. The scenery is to the full as delightful 
as in the rich vales upon the south of the 
Crimea; it reminded us of the finest parts of 
Kent and Surrey. The soil, although stony, is 
exceedingly rich. We found the valleys west 
of Jerusalem covered with plentiful crops of 
tobacco, wheat, barley, Indian millet, melons, 
vines, pumpkins, and cucumbers.” The face 
of things is, however, considerably changed at 
the present time, owing to the destructive effects 
of Mohammedan oppression, and ill-regulated 
industry. 

The only river of importance in Palestine is 
the Jordan, which with its lakes is a subject of 
interest from its historic associations, and is 
further remarkable for its natural features. Its 
source is said to be a cave near the village of 
Banias; after a course of about fifteen miles 
the stream forms a small lake, in the Old Testa- 
ment called the waters of Merom. The reeds 
used for writing grow upon the margin of this 
lake. After a further progress of ten miles, 
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the river mingles its waters in the Sea of Tibe- 
rias, or Sea of Galilee, also called in the New 
Testament the Lake of Genessaret. The di- 
mensions of this lake are stated to be from 
twelve to fifteen miles long, and from six to 
nine miles wide. It is surrounded by moun- 
tains, and all travellers describe its scenery as 
exceedingly beautiful. The water is cool and 
clear, and contains a great quantity of excellent 
fish. Leaving this lake, the Jordan has a rapid 
descent, and the valley which skirts its bed is 
covered with trees and luxuriant herbage. The 
river is two or three hundred feet in breadth 
when it reaches the Dead Sea, having traversed 
a winding course of not less than one hundred 
and fifty miles in extent. The lake which re- 
ceives its waters is called in the Scriptures the 
Salt Sea, the Sea of the Plain, and the East 
Sea. The surface of this sea is about six hun- 
dred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
This circumstance may afford perhaps an ex- 
planation of the fact that, while its waters are 
strictly inland, having no visible connection 
with the sea, they are as intensely saline as 
those of the ocean itself. They are also ex- 
tremely sulphurous; their specific gravity is 





} greater than that of other waters, and maintains 


a singularly still surface. The surrounding 
land is mostly sandy and barren, and a gloom 
appears to settle down upon the entire scene. 
Hence the name of the Dead Sea. Its bed is 
the s’‘e, as is supposed, of the cities of the plain, 
destroyed by fire in the time of Lot. The whole 
region presents evident indications of volcanic 
action. 

The city of Hebron, situated to the west of 
the lake Asphaltites (as the Dead Sea was called 
by the Romans), belongs to the hilly country of 
Judea. Its more ancient name was Kirjath- 
Arba. It vied, in point of antiquity, with the 
oldest cities of Egypt; Josephus makes it older 
than Zoan, or even than Memphis. It was for 
some time the royal residence of David. After 
the captivity, it fell into the hands of the Edom- 
ites, as did all the south country of Judea. 
The Arabs call it El-kalil, i. ¢., the well-be- 
loved—the epithet they usually apply to Abra- 
ham, whose sepulchral grotto they still show. 
It is seated at the foot of an eminence, on which 
are some wretched ruins of an ancient castle. 
The adjacent country is a sort of oblong hollow, 
five or six leagues in length, varied by rocky 
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hillocks, groves of fir-trees, stunted oaks, and a 
few plantations of vines and olive-trees. These 
vineyards are only of use to procure dried rai- 
sins, which are badly prepared, though the 
grapes are excellent. 

Among the mountain ranges of Palestine, are 
some mountains rendered remarkable by tradi- 
tion as the scenes of interesting events. Mount 
Tabor, the highest mountain in Lower Galilee, 
is held to be the locality where the Saviour’s 
transfiguration was witnessed by the disciples. 
It is detached, having a considerable plain upon 
its summit. A range of hills about five miles 
to the southwest is also pointed out as being 
Mount Herman, spoken of in the Psalms. To 
the south and southeast of Mount Tabor, are 
the mountains of Gilboa ; they extend along the 
valley of the Jordan on the west. Due west of 
Mount Tabor lies the range of Carmel. Oppo- 
site Tabor, across the plain of Esdraelon, lie the 
mountains of Samaria, described as “ beautifully 
wooded, chiefly with olive-trees, and covered 
with towns and villages. Of these mountains, 
perhaps the highest are those of Ebal and Geri- 
zin, which are separated from each other by a 
valley two or three hundred paces broad. From 
this mountain were delivered the curses and the 
blessings of the law. The Samaritans had their 
temple on Mount Gerizim, which they esteemed 
the holiest of mountains. 


ZION. 


There are other summits, to which has been 
attached a traditionary importance, but as the 
occurrences could never literally have transpired 
to which they assign a scene and locality, we 
pass them without further mention. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that the most mountainous 
part of Judea is the district round Jerusalem. 
Its site has been graphically described “as an 
elevated piece of ground within a basin of en- 
closing hills.” Ravines and valleys mark the 
separation of the city grounds from the sur- 
rounding country. The inclosed platform ex- 
tends about a mile from north to south, and 
two-thirds that distance from east to west; it 
has a general slope as viewed from the east. 
On the south it rises to an elevation known in 
the Scripture as Mount Zion. The other emi- 
nences of note in former times, including Mount 
Moriah, on which the temple stood, are now 
scarcely distinguishable as elevations, probably 
from the gradual filling up of the interjacent 
valleys. The brook Kedron flows through the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, to the east of the city, 
and is filled with sepulchres. The Mount of 
Olives is the principal of a group of hills which 
rises beyond. A broad and barren hill over- 
looks the rocky ravine on the southern quarter; 
while the western valley, which has received the 
Scriptural names of the valley of Gihon and of 
Rephaim, is bounded by a rocky flat, which 
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rises to the north, terminating in a considerable 
elevation. 

Of the ancient boundaries of Jerusalem very 
little is definitely known. They have varied at 
different periods; when most extensive—which 
was at the time of the destruction of this city 
by the Romans—they included Mount Moriah, 
Mount Zion, Acra, Bethiza, and others; but the 
exact sitnation of the former limits of Jerusalem 
cannot be traced. No vestige of her former 
glory remrains—even her triple row of walls 
was utterly effaced from the earth’s surface in 
the siege of Titus, seventy years after the birth 
of Christ. 

The modern city was built about three hundred 
years ago. The approach from the west brings 
in view a line of embattled walls, with a few 
minarets and towers. The opposite view, from 
the Mount of Olives, is more attractive, com- 
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manding the whole of the city, and overlooking 
its chief objects of interest—among them, the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Armenian 
convent, the mosque of Omar, and St. Stephen’s 
gate. The resident population is probably near 
twelve thousand—but swelled on some occasions 
to perhaps twenty thousand, by Moslem and 
Christian pilgrims. Two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants are estimated as being Mohammedans; 
the rest being Jews and Christians. Only the 
Turkish part of the city is creditable for the 
appearance of its houses and shops. The site 
of the Temple of Jerusalem is supposed to be 
occupied by the mosque of Omar, standing on 
“an elevated four-sided plateau, about fifteen 
hundred feet long, and one thousand feet broad, 
supported on all sides by massive walls, built up 
from the lower grounds.” There are other 
mosques, built with great elegance. 
(To be continued.) 





ANECDOTES OF 


AwnecporTeEs about the sagacity of the “ half- 
reasoning elephant” are numerous; but these, 
picked up by Midshipman Richardson when 
assisting the army of Cornwallis and our na- 
tive allies in the advance against Tippoo in 
1791, savor of the marvellous :— 

‘The rajah had brought a number of these 
sagacious animals, and there was one whose 
keeper had been at times particularly neglectful 
of him, and who had frequently pilfered from 
his food on the line of march. Upon every 
such occasion the elephant discovered evident 
signs of anger and resentment, as if he was 
neither insensible to the negligence nor ignorant 
of the malpractices of his keeper; but, as the 
noble-minded animal continued only to menace, 
the fellow became less mindful of him, until at 
length he wholly disregarded the frequency of 
his threats. One morning the cattle were or- 
dered to be mustered for review, and when the 
commanding officer, in going along the line, 
passed in front of this elephant, the animal 
roared out as if to attract his attention. When 
he perceived that the eye of the general was 
directed towards him, immediately the ill-used 
beast laid hold of the keeper with his proboscis, 
put him under his foot, and instantly crushed 
him to death. The avenger of his own wrongs 
then fell on his knees, and salaamed the in- 
specting officer for pardon. The singularity of 


this act caused an immediate inquiry, when it 
appeared evident that the elephant had, contrary 





THE ELEPHANT. 


to his natural disposition, been forced to inflict 
that punishment upon his dishonest keeper. 

* A contrast to this tragical circumstance was 
shown in the conduct of another elephant that 
received kind treatment from his keeper. The 
attachment between man and beast was so great 
that whenever the former went to his dinner, 
he always left a little ugly black infant under 
the care of the latter, who watched the child 
with the greatest tenderness, and prevented it 
crawling out of sight. One day the elephant 
was superintending his charge in a spot where 
some young trees tempted him to browse, and 
while doing so the swarthy young imp rolled 
into a puddle of yellowclay. The elephant 
heard a scream, and saw the scrape he had got 
into by neglecting his trust; he therefore imme- 
diately took measures not to be found out by his 
kind master. Going down to a stream, he 
charged his mouth with clear water, and taking 
up the squalling blackey with his trunk, on a 
level with his eyes, he turned him on one side, 
and sluiced his dirty skin all over with a deluge 
of water. Then turning the child round, he 
performed a similar operation on the other side, 
cleansing away with copious showers every 
speck of mud. When the parents returned, the 
elephant had just placed the infant in the sun to 
dry, and looked as grave and attentive over his 
charge as if nothing had occurred.”——From the 
Memoirs of Admiral Sir Charles Richardson. 




















BLIND MINNIE, 


BY CALLA ELM. 


(Concluded from page 217.) 


Frank strove to calm himself to think of 
what was now before him—of the disclosures he 
must now make. A feeling of utter despair crept 
over him as he anticipated the consequences of 
his confession. He felt sure that Minnie’s guile- 
less soul would not alone not approve of, but 
would not comprehend the train of reasoning 
which had been so powerful upon his mind— 
that ‘she would never consent to receive his 
protection as a husband, whom she had so long 
considered as a brother. Would she not rather 
turn shudderingly from one who had so deceived 
her? Would she not, to escape him, turn gladly 
to the honest, manly affection of the young phy- 
sician? She might perchance even now return 
his regard! The thought was maddening. In 
fevered fancy, he saw her turn from him with 
abhorrence, and take refuge in the strong, loving 
arms of his rival. He feit that Doctor Hall was 
worthy of her trust, while he, by his fault, al- 
though committed through an earnest, however 
misguided desire for her happiness, had forfeited 
his claim to her respect and confidence. The 
punishment was perhaps merited ; but it seemed 
too severe to bear. Hesat with clenched hands, 
and groaned in speechless agony ; he could not 
pray. His mind was paralyzed; his heart alone 
spoke loudly in its terrible forebodings. Thus 
the dreadful hours passed until twilight, when 
Minnie, who had been eagerly waiting for him, 
and anxiously listening to every sound from 
his chamber, unable longer to bear this painful 
suspense, again knocked upon his door, and en- 
treated of him, in mercy, to come and tell her 
what had happened, that she could not wait 
longer. He mechanically rose, opened the door, 
and suffered the young girl to lead him to their 
accustomed seat; then, clinging to him, she said— 

*‘ Brother, dearest brother, tell me your mis- 
fortune! Let me share your sorrow !” 

Shrinking from her, in a hasty voice he re- 
plied— 

* Ah, yes! sadly you must share it.” Then, 
gathering sudden energy, he began: “ Minnie, 
Doctor Hall came to me to-day, and said—Min- 
nie, he wishes to marry you.” 

“To marry me, brother! 
in this strange fashion ?” 

VOL, L1.—26 


Why do you jest 
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** Jest,” repeated the young man, bitterly; 
“tis no jest. He loves you; he has asked me 
to tell you so, and I’—here his voice became 
broken, and he convulsively exclaimed: ‘ Oh, 
how can I part from you !” 

“ Frank, can it be that you have given your- 
self and me so much needless distress for such a 


cause? I will not leave you. I marry? No, 
no—never! You surely would not have me do 
so!” 


‘** Minnie, do you not love him?” 

“Love him! Why do you speak so?” cried 
the young girl. ‘“ He is so good—so generous! 
I esteem him; but love? I love no one but you, 
my own dear brother! I will stay with you, and 
no one else shall serve me so long as we both 
live.” 

These words brought life and warmth again 
to Frank’s heart, but not happiness. He felt 
that he must go on, and hoarsely asked— 

“If you had no brother, Minnie; would you 
then”— 

‘* Then would I’’—slowly repeated the young 
girl. ‘“ How can I answer such an absurd sup- 
position? ‘Then—then—yes, he is so true, so 
noble; perhaps his love might win mine. Yes, 
I should then probably accept the protection so 
generously offered. But God be praised that no 
such alternative is necessary! How happy I am 
that I have a brother willing to cherish me— 
nay, loving me so intensely that the bare possi- 
bility of losing my valuable self overwhelms him 
with misery so violent that I had prepared my- 
self to hear of some calamity, such as the world 
had never before suffered! Brother, never let 
such fancies trouble you again. I would not 
leave you, silly fellow, for the most perfect hus- 
band on earth. You have stormed my heart, 
and taken complete possession. I have no piece 
left for anybody else. Heigh-ho! Now are you 
satisfied ?” 

Frank pressed her hands to his lips and eyes, 
without attemptinga reply. Minnie continued— 

But that good Doctor Hall! How sorry I 
am! How could he fancy me? A blind girl 
may do well enough for a sister; but for one 
voluntarily to select as a wife—tis incompre- 
hensible! Frank, do you knowI think his offer 
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to me may have been prompted rather by the 
romantic generosity of his character than by any 
idea that I can make him happy? I understand 
it now. He imagines my situation a cheerless 
one; he wishes to bring comfort and tender care 
to lighten my darkness. Ah, the noble soul! But 
we will show him, while we thank him, and bless 
his goodness, how happy we are together—that 
my brother so surrounds me with his thoughtful 
kindness, and so fills my heart, that I need none 
else. Oh, Frank!” she exclaimed, after a pause, 
“how relieved I feel! You have made me very 
wretched this afternoon.” 

* And do you forgive me?” he asked. 

*° Yes, that is on condition that you promise 
never to wrong me again by such evil imagin- 
ings. And now let us no longer talk of these 
things! Oh, I feel so happy!’ and, for the first 
time since the death of her father, the young 
girl’s face beamed with an expression of joyful- 
heartedness. 

Frank watched her with most agitated emc- 
tions. She was so lovely, so confiding in her 
happiness, he had not courage to check her 
childlike trust. He allowed her to ramble on 
uninterruptedly, from one subject to another, 
until he, too, gradually became calm, and at 
length lively. The evening stole away; they 
parted for the night, his bitter secret still con- 
fined to his own breast. 

Day after day passed, each filled with busi- 
ness cares to the young man ; for each evening, 
Minnie had some plan of amusement. Either 
she wished to hear Frank read aloud, or he 
must walk out with her; then she would sing 
to him one of the ballads which, as she told 
him, their mother had loved. She would sud- 
denly’cease singing to relate to him some scene 
which her song awakened in her memory; often 
some incident of pain or want which had befal- 
len her parents during past years ; and the tears 
would flow fast upon her soft cheek. At such 
times, Frank would even rejoice that he had 
kept his secret, that thus he might ever save the 
fair girl from such suffering in the future; but 
in the quiet of his own chamber, the feeling that 
sooner or later she must know the truth would 
startle iim, and he would struggle with himself 
for courage to confess it at once; but the recol- 
lection that she had told him that, had her bro- 
ther not sent for them, they should have gone 
to one of the asylums for the poor and sick in 
England, since they would never consent to ac- 
cept of private charities, etc., opened to his view 
such a train of miseries to the young girl, as the 
consequence of his confession, that he felt almost 
persuaded that he was not wrong in continuing 
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to deceive her, since thus alone could he fulfil 
his promises and her brother’s wishes. Often, 
too, his ever-increasing love for her would urge 
him to tell her, and entreat her to become his 
wife; but a glance at the guileless purity of her 
face would send his secret shrinking back into 
the home where it had so long lain hidden. I 
do not defend him—I say not that he was right ; 
but, reader, let those alone who have been tempted 
on all points as sorely as was our hero, and who 
have withstood the temptation, judge him. We 
must pity him. 

During this time, Frank received from Ame- 
rica some astonishing and pleasing news. Some 
acres of land, which his own father had pur- 
chased in one of the western territories, and had 
presented to his son while the latter was an 
infant, having become necessary to the govern- 
ment for public use, had been bought for a very 
considerable sum of money from Mr. Elm, his 
step-father. Mr. Elm was a man of the strict- 
est integrity, notwithstanding his uncharitable 
judgment against his step-son (though, in the 
affair which separated them, Frank afterwards 
acknowledged that he himself had been most in 
fault), and made unceasing efforts, private and 
public, to discover the young man, if he were 
alive. 

Frank had, on his arrival in India, written a 
letter to his little half-sister (his mother had 
been dead three years), and intrusted it to’ one 
of the sailors of the vessel which had brought 
him over, to be delivered to her; this the good 
sailor had faithfully done. The child, fearing 
her father’s displeasure, had never dared tell him 
of the receipt of this letter until now, when she 
knew that his anxiety to hear of the young man 
would make her communication welcome. His 
step-father had at once written to him, inform- 
ing him of his unexpected wealth, and wishing 
to know whether Frank would like to have it 
forwarded to him, or would return to the United 
States to seek it himself. 

Poor Frank! He could ask sympathy of no 
one in his good fortune. How he longed to call 
upon Minnie to share his joy! but it was im- 
possible. Frank wrote to Mr. Elm, thanking 
him for his kindness, and requesting him to send 
him a specified amount, and to make profitable 
investment of the balance in the United States, 
whither he hoped some future day to return. 

If Minnie might not share the knowledge of his 
new wealth, at least she should enjoy the bene- 
fits it could confer. He delighted to surround 
her with comfort and luxury—to indulge her 
fondness for books—to gratify her tastes in every 
way. Hearing that there was an excellent harp 
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to be bought at private sale, he purchased it, and 
enjoyed Minnie’s delicious surprise as he noise- 
lessly placed it before her, and begged her to 
sound a few chords for him. He describes it as 
the happiest moment he had ever yet known, 
when, with a cry of joy, and a’gush of tears, 
Minnie alternately embraced the harp and the 
donor. 

Nor did Frank forget their faithful attendant, 
Ann. He rejoiced her heart by many a gift for 
her comfort or pleasure, and enabled her to give 
many a pleasant tea-party to the select circle of 
friends she had made during her residence in 
Bombay. Ann sometimes received these favors 
with grateful thanks ; but, at others, she would 
seriously reproach the young man for his waste 
of money, “ just as if he had a gold mine,” she 
said. Minnie, too, would often rebel against 
what she called his “ extravagant fondness” for 
herself, declaring that he must stint himself to 
lavish upon her luxuries which were suited to a 
princess; but the young man would merrily pro- 
test that she was a princess, and that he could 
afford far more than she could ever require. 

Frank’s greatest enjoyment was to deck their 
cheerful, airy parlor like a fairy-bower with all the 
most lovely flowers that luxuriant land afforded ; 
then to watch her angelic smile, her sylph form 
as she floated among them, the “ fairest lily of all 
the bower ;” or to sit at her feet, with the soft, 
balmy breeze playing around them, and read to 
her, or hear her sing, or listen to the unworldly 
expression of her serene, heavenly-pure thoughts. 
They received no visitors; the past was forgot- 
ten in the dream-like present. True, each day 
life presented to Frank its most unromantic 
business-face; but at twilight he entered the 
charmed atmosphere of his home, there to dream 
himself in Paradise until the morrow’s sun. 

Minnie, too, felt perfectly contented with her 
seclusion from the world. From childhood, she 
had been accustomed to few companions ; she, 
therefore, missed them not. If, during the warm 
long day, she felt fatigued from her usual light 
occupations, she would listen to her good Ann 
as she told the legends of India, which had taken 
great hold upon the good woman’s fancy—of the 
strange, heathenish, yet poetical customs of the 
people, which her friends had witnessed. Min- 
nie would while away many hours with her harp, 
either in practising, or recalling the dear old 
melodies her mother had taught her in her child- 
hood, or she would improvise melody and words, 
awakened by the feelings of the moment; then, 
in the evening, her brother was always there, 
loving and kind. What could she desire more? 
Naught, save that now and then a sigh would 
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escape her that she could not see the beautiful 
objects by which her brother had surrounded 
her—that she could not look upon his face, nor 
upon the luxuriant nature around them; for she 
felt that the perfumed breeze which so gently 
waved around her hair, and which she could 
hear softly rustling through the apartment, must 
come over a land enchanting to behold, of which 
her brother gave her such glowing descriptions. 
But she murmured not, feeling how mercifully 
Providence had provided for her need in the 
tender care of her brother. They were both 
very, very happy! 

One evening, their quiet, dreamy life was dis- 
turbed by a knock at the door, and then the 
hearty voice of the younger Mr. Robson, asking 
for Frank Howard, who started to his feet just 
in time to greet his employer. 

“ Frank, my lad, and my fair young lady,” 
said the latter, “excuse my intrusion. I have 
just read in one of my European papers some- 
thing which I thought might be of interest to 
you both. But bless me, Frank, if this is not 
the fairest bit of God’s handiwork I ever set 
eyes upon !” cried the old gentleman, gazing in 
admiring surprise upon Minnie. ‘* You are a 
cunning fellow to keep your sister so quietly 
hidden here, and wise, too; otherwise such a 
pearl would not long be yours.” 

Frank bent down his head, and kissed Min- 
nie’s fair hands to conceal the painful emotion 
these words awakened; then answered, hastily— 

* Truly, sir, she is to me a pearl beyond all 
price. Life would be a weary journey without 
her brightening, cheering presence.” 

*] can well believe it, my boy. May you 
never lose her unless, indeed, you give her to 
me. 1am positively in love with her already. 
Don’t seize her poor little hands so vehemently. 
She is in no danger from me now; but were my 
years and gray hairs fewer--then—then”— 

The old gentleman imprinted a kiss upon the 
hand of the fair girl which spoke unutterable 
intentions. 

So thought Frank, and he replied in a tone 
half jest, half earnest: ‘‘’Tis lucky for me, my 
dear sir, that you do consider yourself beyond 
being my rival—otherwise you might do incalcu- 
lable mischief.” 

“JT should try it, I promise you; yet I don’t 
know that you would be in much danger, for 
she could not have a more adoring lover than 
you seem to be,” said Mr. Robson, glancing at 
the young couple before him and then around 
the room with an approving smile. Turning to 
Minnie, he added: * He proves how deeply he 
values his jewel, by the tasteful casket in which 
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he has enchained it. You remind me, lovely 
lady, of an enchanted princess, in your flower- 
decked prison.”’ 

During the above conversation, Minnie had 
remained silent, and, with crimsoning cheek, 
she now answered warmly: “ Ay, truly, sir, he 
is only too generous, too kind a brother. He 
denies himself comfort, that he may surround 
me with these luxuries, and” — 

** And he is quite right, my dear,” interrupted 
the old gentleman, good-humoredly. “I under- 
stand now, Frank, your seclusion from the gay 
world of Bombay, every night, as soon as busi- 
ness is over; I have often wondered why one 
never met you anywhere. But no wonder! no 
wonder! I heard you had a home and a sister 

, here, but little dreamed it was a paradise, guarded 
and blessed by an angel, albeit with clipped 
wings. I verily believe you are the happiest pair 
of young dreamers the world ever saw.” 

* You are right, sir,” replied Frank, eagerly ; 
“her angel presence has been my safeguard 
against temptation, which, had I been left to 
loneliness, I might not have been strong to with- 
stand. I owe her deep gratitude !” 

** You are a noble fellow, Frank,” ejaculated 
Mr. Robson, for which kind appreciation, 
Minnie gave his hand an emphatic pressure, “and 
you deserve your happiness. Miss Howard, it 
was a striking proof of God’s providential mercy 
that you should have arrived so immediately 
after the death of his friend and namesake, as 
noble a youth as ever lived. I suppose Frank 
has told you of him until you are weary of the 
theme.” 

*“No, indeed, sir,” answered Minnie; “we 
have sometimes spoken of him, but rarely; 
whenever I alluded to his friend, Frank became 
so agitated and sorrowful that it has been lately 
a tacitly avoided subject between us.” 

* Ah, no wonder! no wonder!” cried the old 
gentleman. ‘They loved each other so deeply. 
Such devotion as theirs was never before wit- 
nessed, I believe, among modern men. Damon 
and Pythias surely did not surpass these two 
young lovers, for such they were, and they were 
worthy of each other. ‘The two Franks’ will 
long be a byword in Bombay. Butin your fas- 
cinating society, I am forgetting the object of my 
visit,” he abruptly exclaimed, unfolding a paper, 
«which was to show my young friend here an 
account of some astonishing cures of blindness 
performed in Paris by the celebrated Dr. B—, 
and then I wished,”’ he added, observing the look 
of surprise upon the young faces before him, 
**to make a proposition, by which you might go 
over, and have the benefit of his advice.” 
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A look of joy beamed upon the young girl’s 
face. Frank perceived it, and answered, hastily— 

“Oh, how shall I thank you for your kind 
recollection of us, my dear sir !” 

“Tut, my boy, listen to my proposition. We 
need some one td go to France upon business for 
the firm. Neither Brother John, nor I, nor our 
‘Co.’ care to go ourselves; and we could not 
find a more able agent than yourself, nor one 
in whom we feel such confidence. We have 
been wishing to ask you to go for some time, 
but hesitated, knowing how hard it would be for 
you to leave your sister here. We have, there- 
fore, gladly seized upon this opportunity of urging 
you both to take the long and fatiguing journey, 
hoping it might prove of advantage to Miss 
Howard as well as to ourselves. Thus, you see, 
our motive is, after all, a selfish one. Now you 
must decide. Will you go? Ifso, you must be 
ready to set off in a few days; by the next 
steamer, if possible.’’ 

Minnie turned to him her face, in which shone 
the gratitude she could not frame into words, 
while Frank replied— 

Oh, sir, we are not deceived, believe me, by 
your noble attempt to cloak your benevolent 
intentions in this guise! My heart is full of 
gratitude! Howcan I expressit?” And, over- 
powered by conflicting emotions, the young man 
fairly burst into tears. 

“Why, my boy, you are as_ tender-hearted 
as a woman!” cried his kind-hearted employer. 
* Don’t imagine the benevolence so disinterested. 
I promise you it is an important mission upon 
which we shall send you; we will speak of it 
in the morning. Meanwhile, I will leave you 
and this fair lady to decide whether you can 
abandon your fairy bower, and take the long 
journey for our gratification, though, I own, it 
will be a great disappointment to us should you 
refuse. I will leave the paper with you. My 
dear young princess,” he added, gallantly kiss- 
ing her hand, “I can hardly find courage to quit 
this paradise for the haunts of men; but my 
brother is waiting for me, so farewell!” And 
the old gentleman abruptly vanished ere the 
young couple could say a word in reply. 

For some seconds, they both sat silent; then 
Frank, embracing her, exclaimed— 

“Oh, Minnie, you will see! You will see! 
How beautiful, how happy you will be !” 

« Would it not make you also happy, Frank?” 

A shade of pain passed over his face; but he 
replied— 

« Undoubtedly ; but then will you not leave 
me?” 

“ Frank, these suspicions again ?” 
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*No, darling, I did not mean it. I am so 
jealous! Come, let me read you the paper 
which”— 

“Oh, that kind old gentleman!” exclaimed 
Minnie. “Frank, how blessed I am! How 
much kindness and true unselfishness there is 
in the world! Frank, how can we thank him?” 

Frank joined in her grateful praises with a 
zeal which would have rewarded the generous 
brothers had they heard them, and had they 
needed any reward beyond their own happy 
consciousness of having done well. 

Our young friends read the account of the 
cures in the paper, one of which resembled 
Minnie’s own case. The next morning, Frank 
accepted the offer of Robson & Co., and received 
their instructions with regard to the business 
which he was to transact for them. The next 
few days were spent in preparing for their de- 
parture. With Ann’s invaluable help, all was 
soon ready; that good woman was overjoyed 
with the prospect of returning to England again. 
She had been well pleased with her residence in 
India; but she wanted to see again her family 
and home. But Minnie and Frank could not 
leave the graceful apartments where the happiest 
hours of their young lives had been passed with- 
out a heartfelt sigh of regret, and even a few 
tears from Minnie. 

We will pass over, without comment, their 
journey to Alexandria, and rejoin our young 
travellers, about a week after quitting that port, 
on board the fine steamship Persia, which is 
rapidly conveying them towards Southampton. 

Poor Frank had been very unhappy for many 
days. His unrevealed secret seemed to him now 
more weighty than ever before ; various circum- 
stances convinced him that it must now be told. 
Minnie was, they hoped, about to recover her 
sight; and the absence in him of certair. peculiar- 
ities which she remembered in her brother would 
excite her wonder; also, he feared that her beauty, 
so startling in its purity, would attract many 
admirers, and that the brother be called upon to 
relinquish his sister to a lover. Moreover, he 
yearned to tell her of his own passionate love— 
to entreat her to become his wife. Alas, through 
how terrible an ordea! they must both pass ere 
he durst hope to receivz even her pardon! She 
might never again grant him trust or affection. 
He trembled as he thought of these things ; but, 
cost what it might, the confession could no longer 
be deferred. Better, too, to make it while on 
the ocean, where she could not, in her first feel- 
ings of indignant surprise, fly from him. 

Several times already, during the voyage, he 
had approached Minnie, resolved to tell the 
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tale; but either some of the passengers would 
join them, or some cheerful greeting from her 
would unnervehim. The words would die upon 
his lips, and, after an hour spent with her, he 
would rush to his own room, feeling more guilty, 
more miserable than before. 

At length, one clear, still moonlight night, 
perceiving Minnie alone, with a sudden feeling 
of desperate courage, he strode across the deck 
to the corner where she was seated, and, in a 
husky voice, exclaimed— 

“ Minnie, for Heaven’s sake don’t speak to 
me until you have listened to what I must tell 
you! And, terrible as it will be to believe, do 
not imagine for an instant that it is a cruel jest, 
for I solemnly swear to you that it is truth.” 

“ Brother,” she began, “* what”— 

“Hush! I beseech you not to question me !” 
Then, in a softer, though hollow voice, he said: 
“Ah, Minnie, you once promised me that no- 
thing in the world should ever separate us! Will 
you now promise that, whatever may be my 
secret, you will forgive and love me still ?” 

** My brother,” again began the young girl. 

* Yet no! Minnie, don’t promise! I have 
no right to ask such mercy from you. Minnie, 
Iam awretched man! I have fearfully deceived 
you, and too cowardly to tell you of it.” 

** My brother,” she answered, gently clasping 
his hand, “ you can have no sin against me 
which should cause you such distress. What- 
ever it be, I forgive you freely. Nay, my bro- 
ther, don’t tell me if it gives such sorrow,” she 
continued, soothingly. 

“Oh, it must be told!” he cried, wildly. 
* Don’t call me brother ; I have no right to the 
title! Minnie, shrink from me; I deserve it! 
Ihave deceived you, you and your father, though 
God knows I did it believing it right. I am not 
your brother !” 

** Frank, you are raving—you are ill!” cried 
the terrified girl. 

“Hush! Iamnotraving. Letgo my hands; 
your touch weakens me! But let me kneel 
here beside you, even while I bring desolation 
to your heart and to mine own.” 

After a pause, and a violent struggle with 
himself, Frank began, in an unnaturally calm 
voice, his heart-rending revelation. He told 
Minnie of her brother’s long illness and death— 
of the solemn trust he had given to him of the 
charge of her father and herself—of his own 
temptation to deceive them—of the motives 
which had induced him to do it—of his frequent 
struggles for courage to make known to her his 
true position—of his passionate love for her, 
which had been first unveiled to his own know 
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ledge by Dr. Hall’s words ; how her words had 
then calmed the fever within his soul, and 
silenced his lips ; how,in their happy dreamlike 
life since he had almost forgotten the past, of 
the shock Mr. Robson’s proposition had caused 
him, and of his thoughts and wretchedness dur- 
ing their voyage; then prayed her pardon. 

Frank had spoken rapidly, never pausing for 
an instant to think, or mark the effect of his tale 
upon his companion ; now he noticed her. She 
had leaned her head upon the vessel’s side, and 
pressed her hands upon her face as he began, 
and remained thus motionless. He prayed rest- 
lessly that she would look at him, speak, reproach 
him, anything but this crushing stillness. With 
evident effort, she slowly raised her head, and 
turned towards him her face, colorless as a mar- 
ble statue, and, but for a painful quivering upon 
the lips, as rigid. Frank started in terror as he 
looked at her. 

“My God! What have I done?” burst from 
his lips; then, with a deep groan, he buried his 
face in her lap, while his whole frame shook 
with the violence of his emotion. 

* Hush !” said Minnie, in a voice so hollow 
that it made him shudder; and an icy feeling 
of horror crept over him. 

She attempted to rise; he seized her arm, 
exclaiming, in an agonized tone— 

“Oh, will you not speak to me before you 
go? For mercy’s sake, don’t leave me thus! 
Speak to me!” 

Minnie in vain tried to reply. At length, she 
uttered, brokenly— 

** Not now, I cannot; take me down stairs.” 

He mechanically obeyed, carried her to the 
cabin, and placed her in the arms of her attend- 
ant, where she fainted; but this he knew not 
for many days after. 

Through the long watches of that miserable 
night, Frank paced the deck; at one moment 
almost frantic at the thought of the distress he 
had caused—of the ruin which threatened them 
both ; at another, utterly stupefied by the weight 
of his wretchedness. 

As the morning dawned, he hastened to Min- 
nie’s state-room, and besought Ann to tell him 
of her; the reply brought him no consolation. 
She had lain motionless all night; but Ann 
knew, from the gasping sighs which now and 
then escaped her, that she had not slept. 

Desiring Ann, so soon as Minnie seemed 
aroused, to beg her to see him, he turned away 
to bis own room, and, throwing himself upon 
his bed, fell into a heavy sleep, from which he 
did not awake until the day was far advanced. 
He then attempted to see Minnie; but she re- 
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fused. He heard her say: * Not to-day; I will 
send for him when I am strong enough to see 
him; but, nurse, beg him not to be alarmed— 
that I am not very sick, only weak from my 
sudden illness last night—that I hope to be up 
again to-morrow.” 

Frank felt inexpressibly touched by her kind 
thoughtfulness for him, even under the intense 
sufferings he had occasioned. More heart-sick 
than before, he returned to his cabin. To pass 
another day and night in this terrible suspense— 
it seemed an eternity of misery; he must, by 
some method, communicate with Minnie, or he 
should go mad! He seized pen and paper, and 
wrote her a wild, incoherent letter of bitter self- 
reproach and passionate entreaties. 

Frank’s unexpected dark revelation on the 
previous evening, fearful as it was, had come 
upon Minnie with a startling conviction that it 
was true, which paralyzed her, and froze the 
very blood in her veins; hence that unnatural 
calmness which had so alarmed Frank. On 
recovering from the swoon into which she had 
fallen, on attempting to move, she had imagined 
herself under the influence of a hideous night- 
mare, and in that impression she remained for 
many hours; but at length her mind awoke from 
its stupor to the sad reality. She by degrees 
recalled, with terrible distinctness, each word 
the young man had spoken, and the vivid pic- 
ture his confession had drawn before her mind, 
with an anguish of heart which none but the 
orphan and friendless can know; then her 
thoughts reverted to the young man himself, 
and her first feeling was of unmixed shuddering 
abhorrence for his deception, so revolting to her 
pure soul. 

But a spirit so gentle could not long harbor 
thoughts of bitterness so foreign to its nature. 
She soon found herself remembering the many 
and strong temptations to which he had yielded, 
and making excuses for him ; then she began to 
pity him as she remembered his self-reproach 
—his deep suffering through his single fault. 
And had he not, after all, been actuated by an 
earnest, however mistaken, desire to fulfil his 
vow to her brother? And how nobly—how 
generously he had fulfilled it! How disinte- 
restedly and faithfully he had devoted himself 
to their service! How untroubled her father’s 
dying hours had been made through his untiring 
care! She recollected, with gratitude, his con- 
tinual self-sacrifice for her pleasure; that his 
sole thought had ever seemed to be her happi- 
ness ; that his unvarying affection had made the 
last few months the most serene and freo from 
care of her life; and when she recalled to mind 
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the serene joy of her father in the belief that he 
was leaving her under the protecting care of so 
good a brother, she almost persuaded herself that 
Frank had done well to deceive him. I say 
almost, for Minnie had been nurtured in the 
correct principle: “Truth above all things,” 
and, judged by that principle, she felt that he 
had done wrong. But should his one fault annul 
his many virtues, which none knewso thoroughly 
as herself? Assuredly not; such ingratitude in 
her would be a greater fault by far than his had 
been. Oh, she would love him still! Heshould 
still be her brother. She would see him in the 
morning ; she would speak gently and affection- 
ately to him; he should not feel himself for- 
saken! 

At this moment, his letter was handed her; 
its tone of anguish touched her deeply. Shesaw 
how severely he was suffering in this suspense ; 
she would see him at once. Summoning all her 
strength, she sent for Frank. We will discreetly 
close the door upon their meeting, nor seek to 
hear even a breath of her softly whispered par- 
don, her soothing words, or of his passionate re- 
pentance and love. Under her gentle influence, 
the fever within him became gradually allayed ; 
and he left her presence not less self-condemned, 
but composed and strengthened to bear whatever 
consequences to himself his fault might bring, 
and with anew adoration for Minnie in his heart, 
compared with which his former love, intense 
as it had been, seemed unworthy. She now 
shone before him as a heaven-inspired being, as 
truly an angel in spirit as she had always appeared 
to him in form. 

Minnie had suffered more during the long in- 
terview than she had allowed Frank to perceive; 
and as soon as he left her she threw herself 
exhausted upon the bed, and fell asleep. She 
could not rise above the weight of heart-grief, 
which so heavily oppressed her, truly as she had 
forgiven Frank as the cause of it. During the 
remainder of the voyage, she lay physically help- 
less as achild. The news soon spread through 
the vessel that she had been taken ill suddenly, 
and, as she received daily visits from Frank, as 
well as from the lady passengers, who were all 
interested in her, no one sought to know more. 
With one family in particalar, a naval officer and 
his wife, Minnie entertained the most friendly 
relations. This kind couple had already invited 
their young friends to go with them to their 
home in the Isle of Wight, and spend there a 
few days previous to their departure for France; 
this had been gratefully declined until the im- 
portant business which was the object of their 
journey should have been attended to. Now 
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Minnie was so feeble that she gladly accepted 
the hospitable invitation, which was so kindly 
renewed, to place herself, for a few days at least, 
under the motherly care of Mrs. Leighton. 

It was arranged that Frank should proceed 
alone to Paris, attend to his employers’ affairs, 
and see the oculist; and, if he thought Minnie’s 
sight might be restored, the Leightons would 
hasten their departure for the Continent, where 
they had intended to spend a few months in 
travelling, bring Minnie to Paris, and remain 
with her during the necessary operations. How 
grateful our two young friends felt for this kind 
thoughtfulness none but themselves could know. 
Together they praised God that he brought to 
them such friends in their trying emergency. 

Frank’s first impulse was to entreat Minnie 
to conceal from their friends their true position ; 
but, bravely conquering this weakness, he re- 
quested her to inform Mrs. Leighton of it, and 
ask her advice. Still, he besought the young 
girl not to abandon him, but to trust him as here- 
tofore; told her again how every feeling of his 
soul was centred in her; and entreated her to 
think favorably of him, to try and love him; and 
not now, but hereafter, when he had proved 
himself trustworthy, to give him, if her feelings 
would allow, the dearer right of a husband to 
protect her. To these entreaties, Minnie avoided 
a reply, and Frank forbore to exact from her 
even a conditional promise, yearningly as his 
heart longed for some ray of hope for the future, 
to which he might turn for consolation in their 
present unhappy separation. 

A few hours after landing in Southampton, 
they parted; she, with her faithful Ann, accom- 
panied Captain and Mrs. Leighton to their home, 
while he pursued his solitary journey through 
France in a despondency of spirit which neither 
the kind farewell of Minnie, nor the novelty of 
scene and people among which he was passing, 
had power to soften for many days. The hours 
passed wearily, wearily without the gentle pre- 
sence which had brightened his daily life during 
the past year. 

Minnie, meanwhile, after her arrival at Cliff 
Hall, the picturesque, sea-girt home of the Leigh- 
tons, sought an early opportunity of telling her 
strange tale to Mrs. Leighton. The indignation, 
the horror of that good lady against our poor 
hero was unbounded. Her quickly roused, im- 
petuous nature refused to listen to or weigh the 
temptations which had prompted his conduct. 
“It was treacherous, villainous, contemptible~— 
a perfect Yankee trick.” (Dear Mrs. Leighton, 
you have learned to know the Yankees more 
kindly now.) 
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Minnie sought in vain to still her vehemence. 
Impelled by her generous heart, she embraced 
the young girl enthusiastically, besought her to 
think no more of the unworthy villain, but to 
remain with them, to he their dearly beloved 
daughter, to—Her kind words were abruptly 
stopped by the entrance of Ann, and her excla- 
mation: * Minnie is fainting, Mrs. Leighton !” 
They raised the young girl upon the bed, and 
soon succeeded in restoring her to consciousness ; 
but the swoon was followed by strong chills and 
hot fevers, which lasted, with almost unchanging 
violence, during several weeks, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the physician to check the disease, 
and the kind, motherly care of Mrs. Leighton, 
and left the frail young girl in a state of prostra- 
tion which caused her excellent friends deep 
anxiety for her ultimate recovery. Duriag her 
long illness, it seemed as though the sad cause 
of it was ever oppressing her mind. Her feeble, 
plaintive voice would frequently entreat “ her 
dear Mrs. Leighton not to judge her poor brother 
(as she still called Frank) so harshly; that he 
was so kind, so noble, that she loved him so 
dearly.” Mrs. Leighton would reply: * Very 
well, my darling, only keep quiet and get well,” 
which would silence the sufferer fora time; then 
she would again restlessly renew her prayers. 
She once said to good Captain Leighton: “ Do 
you know of it, my dear sir? Oh, you do not 
blame him so severely!” And his assurance 
that “he could not understand his wife’s account, 
that he felt no prejudices against Frank, and 
would form no opinion until she got well, and 
could tell him calmly the whole story,” gave her 
more comfort. 

She had been many days convalescent ere it 
was deemed prudent to allow her to tell the tale 
she was so eager to communicate to Captain 
Leighton. At length, one fair morning, after 
having carried the fragile form of the young girl 
in his arms to the summer-house, and having 
placed her upon a couch in a position from 
which she could gaze out upon the Channel and 
some of the most striking points of scenery 
around them, and receive strength from the soft 
summer winds which sported through the arbor, 
her kind host seated himself beside her, saying: 
‘*My daughter, I will listen to you now if you 
feel strong enough to tell me of ’— 

“ Yes—oh, yes, my dear sir! Let me now,” 


she interrupted eagerly and began her account 
of her eventful life in India. 

At first, like his wife and Minnie herself, in- 
dignant censure was uppermost in his mind ; 
but the young girl spoke so eloquently of “ her 
brother’s” untiring care of her dying father, of 





his unselfish, self-sacrificing devotion to herself, 
and drew such touching pictures of their simple, 
happy life in Bombay, that the warm-hearted old 
officer found himself insensibly led to admire 
and esteem the young man; and when Minnie 
had ended, he was almost as energetic in his 
praises of Frank as his fair companion herself. 
He detested falsehood, and gave the fault its full 
and just censure; but he was too generous a 
nature himself not to appreciate noble conduct 
in another. He felt that, notwithstanding this 
single stain upon his otherwise fair character, 
Frank still merited entire confidence, and was 
worthy of the charge he had hitherto so beauti- 
fully fulfilled. 

These sentiments from the lips of one so re- 
spected by her, cheered and lightened Minnie’s 
heart, as it had not been since that night when 
Frank’s confession had changed its previous soft 
sunlight of happiness to the stern darkness of 
misery. Minnie thanked her generous host 
again and again for his charitable judgment, 
then said— 

**It is very strange that he has not yet written 
us! Ido so long to hear from him !” 

“T have had a letter for you, dear child,” an- 
swered Captain Leighton, “ for some weeks, but 
was forbidden by the physician to give it to you, 
lest it should be too exciting to you in your 
weak state. But you areso much stronger now; 
here it is, my love.”’ 

Minnie seized it, and kissed it joyfully, broke 
the seal, then said, in a wistful tone— 

Oh, that I could read it! Will you read it 
for me, sir?” 

Captain Leighton did so with much emotion. 
He felt strongly moved by its tone of respectful, 
deep affection. Frank wrote her of the hopes 
of her cure, which his visit to Doctor B——, 
in Paris, had excited within him, and also urged 
her to tell Captain Leighton and his wife of the 
wrong which he had done her. 

* He is a true, noble soul !”’ exclaimed Captain 
Leighton, closing the letter. 

* May I answer it at once ?”’ asked Minnie, in 
a voice choked with tears. 

“Yes, my child; but first listen to me awhile. 
The world would not allow you to return with 
him now, knowing what you do, without cen- 
sure, nor would it be right ; remain for the pre- 
sent with my wife and myself. We will go to 
Paris with you; then you must travel with us, 
and be our child. If afterwards you find that 
you cannot be happy without Frank, then we 
must consent to give you up to him; but if your 
regard for him is only as for a brother, then, my 
love, remain with us forever as a dearly treasured 
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daughter, for indeed my wife and I both love 
you tenderly, and the idea of parting from you 
is very painful to us. And who knows, my 
darling,” he continued, jestingly, “‘ but that fate 
may have destined that title to be yours in very 
truth ? for when my son comes home, who can 
tell what may happen ? I can answer for him 
(for he is the moral image of his good mother) 
that the impulsive, tender-hearted boy will be 
desperately enamored of your rarely lovely self 
at the first glance. His effect upon you is far 
less certain, for, though a manly-looking fellow, 
he is no Adonis; mais nous verrons.” 

With these words, the generous-hearted cap- 
tain laughingly kissed away the tears which were 
rapidly falling upon Minnie’s too fair cheeks. 

** Hush! hush, my pet!” he cried, * don’t do 
that. You’ll make a sturdy old seaman break 
down presently, and that would be a pretty state 
of affairs; don’t talk now. Just let me iift you 
home again, and let us write to this dear brother ; 
or stay—shall I bring material here to you? It 
will be more quiet here.” 

He did so, and, under her direction, wrote to 
Frank, telling him of Minnie’s illness, but that 
she was again well, and would, in a few days, 
accompany her friends to Paris, naming the hotel 
at which they should lodge. 

It was at first rather difficult to persuade Mrs. 
Leighton that Frank did not deserve the severe 
censure she had supposed; but Minnie had so 
many instances to relate of his goodness that, 
by the time the party reached Paris, the good 
lady was quite ready to greet our hero with the 
frank cordiality habitual to her. 

Frank’s joy at again meeting his beloved Min- 
nie was sadly shadowed as he remarked the traces 
of suffering which illness had left upon her in 
the marble paleness and transparency of her 
complexion, the increased delicacy of her ex- 
quisite features, the fragility of her frame, and, 
above all, the heaven-illumined peace which 
shone upon her pure, high brow, and p-°; aded 
her whole being. To the eyes of the lover she 
seemed already above earth, too pure, too holy to 
dwell among the children of men; but her friends 
had no such anxious fears. They remarked how 
rapidly she was regaining her strength, spoke 
hopefully of the success of their visit to the 
oculist, and of their intention of taking her after- 
wards to travel with them. Frank’s fears gra- 
dually lessened to give place to a new cause 
of anxiety; he perceived that they had made 
arrangements for Minnie, without any reference 
to him. Was it their design to separate her from 
him? 


He was not left long in suspense. Captain 





Leighton, in a private conversation with him, 
told him of the love his wife and himself felt for 
the young girl, and of their wish to keep her 
always with them, but that, if she desired, they 
would yield herto him. He demanded only that 
in the mean time Frank should not urge her to a 
decision, but should act only as a trusty friend 
towards her. Frank was forced to confess, dis- 
agreeable as was this plan to himself, that it was 
correct, and showed a true regard for Minnie’s 
welfare on the part of her kind friends. He 
promised Captain Leighton to endeavor to con- 
form to his desires, but ‘acknowledged that he 
should find it difficult to do so. 

On the following day, Dr. B saw Minnie, 
pronounced that her disease had been caused by 
too great a strain of the nerves of the eye in do- 
ing fine drawing and embroidery, and that it was 
curable, but that the process would be tedious, 
and sometimes painful. She must be confined 
for many days in a very dark room, and kept 
free from excitement, besides which several ope- 
rations would be necessary. These conditions 
gave the young girl no uneasiness on her own 
account; but she could not bear that her friends 
should confine themselves with her while there 
was so much to be seen and enjoyed. 

To gratify her, therefore, they were forced to 
leave her for many hours each day under the 
care of Ann, who could not be persuaded’ to 
leave her dear young lady except when Frank, 
as he often did, insisted upon remaining with 
Minnie, stating tnat he had already visited the 
places which were to be the objects of interest 
to Mr. and Mrs. Leighton during that day. 
Captain Leighton had no doubts about leaving 
the young man alone with her, confident that 
he was too honorable to take advantage of their 
absence to break his promise to him. 

At length came the day in which the last and 
most trying operation was to be performed. Mrs. 
Leighton was too much excited to remain in the 
room. The captain, Frank, and the devoted Ann 
sat near the young girl, who alone of the whole 
group remained calm, and apparently free from 
anxiety. Although Ann made a great effort to 
copy her example, the good woman was trem- 
bling in every limb. Captain Leighton vainly 
tried to conceal his anxiety under a forced levity 
of manner and conversation, while Frank’s 
rapidly varying color and eager eye betrayed his 
agitation. The physician himself looked at the 
delicate girl in evident fear, lest she could not 
bear the operation. He told her it would be 
longer and more painful than any she had yet 
undergone, and asked her if she felt sure of her 
strength to suffer it. 
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*©Oh, yes!” she replied, in her usual quiet 
tones. ‘Fear not for me, good friends; I am 
not afraid !” 

And, during the minute and delicate operation 
which followed, she sat pale and calm as a sta- 
tue. Suddenly they were startled by a loud cry 
from her; and, with one bound towards Frank, 
she threw her arms around him, exclaiming: 
** My brother, I see you !” 

He clasped her passionately to his heart for 
one second ; the next he would have fallen from 
his chair but for the support of her arm. Over- 
come by his emotions; he had fainted for the 
second time in his life. He soon revived under 
Ann’s care, while the physician drew Minnie 
away, and again consigned her for a few days to 
the darkened chamber, into which light should 
be allowed to penetrate by degrees, until her eyes 
became strong enough to bear the full brightness 
of day ; but the night of that chamber was made 
bright by the radiant stars of joy and hope beam- 
ing in the hearts of the group there assembled. 
Minnie received with deep gratitude the caresses 
and expressions of pleasure and love of Captain 
and Mrs. Leighton, and the congratulations of 
her good Ann, and modestly thanked Doctor 
B for his beneficent care, and for the praises 
of her fortitude, which he lavished upon her. 
Frank said not a word, but sat at her feet, his 
face pressed upon her hands in uncontrollable 
agitation. 

The Leightons sought not to prevent him. 
Why should they? Had not her first thought, 
her first look, upon recovering her sight, been 
forhim? Her action had clearly revealed to the 
eyes of the kind couple the power and depth of 
her love towards the young man; and they had 
too much good sense and kindness of heart to 
desire that, for their selfish gratification, she 
should stifle go genuine a feeling. 

A half hour passed, and Frank still retained 
his position at Minnie’s feet, and his silence; 
then, abruptly rising, he left the room. His 
friends watched his strange conduct with sur- 
prise; they could not understand it, but we may. 
He felt that, if he staid longer, his heart must 
burst with its throbbings, or his lips break the 
silence to which his promise to Captain Leigh- 
ton bound him. He did not return until even- 
ing, by which time he had regained the habitual 
lively manner which had hitherto made him so 
entertaining and welcome a companion in the 
dark room of the sufferer. 

In a few days, light sufficient was allowed in 
Minnie’s chamber to admit of the young man’s 
reading aloud. He chose his former accustomed 
seat at the young girl’s feet, and began, at her 
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request, one of her favorite poems. He had read 
but a few pages, when Minnie exclaimed— 

“ Oh, Frank, does it not remind you of our 
happy evenings in India?” Then, bending over 
him, burst into tears. 

** My dearest girl,” said Mrs. Leighton, after 
a@ moment’s pause, “ are you unhappy now?” 

No, no, my dear friend,” hastily answered 
Minnie. ‘In many respects I am far happier 
at present, blessed with such noble, generous 
friends” (taking Mrs. Leighton’s hand with an 
affectionate pressure), “and with restored sight. 
How grateful I feel! But I have been overcome 
with recollections of past pleasures, which may 
never return. It is only that thus we used gene- 
rally to pass our hours together ;” and the young 
girl’s tears choked her voice. 

* Ah, wife,” broke in the good captain, in a 
tone in which jest and sadness were strangely 
blended, “I foresee that we must make up our 
minds, after all, to give up our daughter again 
to this young scapegrace !” 

Frank darted a glance of inexpressible grati- 
tude towards the speaker, then buried his face, 
after his usual fashion when deeply affected, in 
Minnie’s hands; still he said nothing. What 
need of words? His eyes had long betrayed 
eloquently the tale his lips were forbidden to 
utter. 

Captain Leighton looked half sorrowfully, 
half pleasantly upon the young couple, then 
continued— 

* You are a brave fellow, Howard; you have 
borne the test to which I put your self-command 
heroically. I absolve you now from your pro- 
mise; still, I do wish that you would leave our 
daughter unfettered by any promise, free to look 
around her, and make her own choice until you 
return from India. You must also look among 
other fair ones of earth ;. you may find yourself 
better suited. Who can tell? If you both bear 
unchanged the ordeal of so long an absence, 
then I—we will, with perfect confidence, trust 
our gentle girl to your care. Have you not a 
word to say, Howard?” he asked, after a pause. 
“ Why, the boy is sobbing, as I live; and Min- 
nie, too, is spoiling her beautiful eyes; and my 
wife joining them, I declare! I can’t allow 
that!” he cried, good humoredly. ‘“ Such weak- 
ness! Cheer up, my boy; tell me—when are 
you going back to India?” 

« J—I did not think of going back, sir.” 

*“Notgoing back! Why, howis your business 
to be settled ?” 

« By letter, sir, unless” — 

* Brother, you ought to go,” whispered Min- 
nie. 
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“Do you think so? I believe you are right,” 
he answered. Then, turning to Captain Leigh- 
ton, he said: ** But Minnie thinks, and she is 
right, that it would seem ungrateful to Robson 
& Co. should I now leave their service without 
first going to them to explain my present posi- 
tion and future prospects. Do you agree with 
us, sir?” 

** Most undoubtedly! I am glad you think 
so correctly about it; but you look as gloomy 
as though you were to be sent to Siberia instead 
of taking a voluntary journey to your old friends. 
Are you unwilling to go?” 

“Oh, sir, it is not that! I do desire to see 
them (those noble-hearted brothers) once more, 
and to thank them for their generous trust in 
me, and for their rare kindness to Minnie. I 
must tell them, too, of the benevolent friends in 
whose care I shall have left my sister; for they 
are so good, they will appreciate your value, and 
rejoice with Minnie. And I’’—here his voice 
faltered—*‘I have a confession to make to them. 
For many reasons, I do wish to go; but the voy- 
age is so long, the separation so hard from Min- 
nie, and”’— 

Tut, tut, my boy; it will soon pass. You’ll 
be back again in less than six months; and, 
meanwhile, we shall take good care of Minnie, 
show her about the world, let her see and be 
seen, for truly ‘ so fair a flower was never born 
to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on the 
desert air’ of an American wilderness. Say, 
wife, how do you like Leighton’s improvement 
of Gray? By the by, Howard, I wish before you 
return you would extend your visit to the United 
States, take possession of your funds, and bring 
them over tous. We could easily find you some 
pleasant occupation in England, and then we 
should still keep our darling near us; indeed 
you must, for it will break my dear wife’s heart, 
as well as mine, to part with our pet.” 

** Oh, dear friends !”” exclaimed Minnie, start- 
ing up, and throwing her arms around the good 
captain and his wife, “ how you all love to spoil 
me! What deep cause for gratitude I have that 
I, an orphan, without a claim upon any living 
being, am thus surrounded by generous, devoted 
friends! What have I done to merit these bless- 
ings? What return can I make for such favors? 
I can only love you dearly, dearly”’— 

Captain Leighton pressed her to him for one 
instant, then laughingly thrust her away, saying— 

“Have a care; yon youth is watching us with 
a jealous eye.” 

“*T defy any of you to see the ‘ green-eyed 
monster’ in my eyes in this twilight,” responded 
Frank, in the same jesting tone. “ And as for 








jealousy, if you kiss my sister I’ll kiss your 
wife.” Then, approaching Mrs. Leighton, he 
kissed her hand, adding earnestly: *“* My dear 
lady, your love and kindness to my Minnie have 
endeared you inexpressibly to my heart. May 
I not, too, claim”— 

* Oh, good mother,” interrupted Minnie, “ era- 
brace us both !” and, laying her arm upon Frank’s 
neck, knelt beside him before the kind lady, who, 
while she fulfilled their request, could not restrain 
the tears which she had with difficulty checked 
during the preceding conversation. 

“ Here comes the gargon to announce dinner!” 
cried Captain Leighton. “’Tis lucky; otherwise 
the bad example of my tender-hearted wife would 
have infected us all.” 

A day or two later, Minnie was allowed to 
enter a bright room, and look with unshaded 
eyes upon the friends she loved, and the next 
day to ride out, and gaze upon the green trees, 
and flowers, and heavens, for the sight of which 
she had so often yearned during her temporary 
blindness. As she stepped from the carriage into 
the lovely Parc de Monceaux, where she took her 
first ride, she fell impulsively upon her knees, 
and, with quivering lips, blessed God for his great 
mercy unto her. 

Then followed a few brief, happy days for our 
young friends, perhaps the happiest they had ever 
yetknown. Together they v-sited the interesting 
sights in Paris, and journeyed among its beauti- 
ful environs. Captain Leighton and his wife 
were the most discreet of chaperones, always 
keeping near them, yet never near enough to 
restrain the conversation of ‘ their children,’ as 
they now called our youngfriends. True, Frank 
and Minnie were bound by no formal betrothal ; 
but their confidence in each other was so entire 
that they needed no promise to make their sim- 
ple hearts happy. 

At length came the sad parting day. Frank 
could no longer delay his return to India; and 
Captain Leighton was anxious to take his wife 
and daughter from the heat of Paris to the bracing 
atmosphere of Switzerland, where their son was 
to meet them. Frank courageously forbore to 
demand from Minnie any promise for the future ; 
but he felt that her heart would remain as un- 
changeably true to him as he knew his to be for 
her. With many a heartfelt embrace and fervent 
farewell, the party separated. 

We have not time to follow Frank on his long, 
lonely journey, nor Minnie and her kind friends 
through their pleasant wanderings. Suffice it to 
say, young Richard Leighton met them at Geneva, 
and, even as his father hed said, he seemed in- 
clined to fall in love with our Minnie at first 
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sight; but his mother soon warned him of the 
futility of any such inclination on his part, and 
he wisely restrained his budding affection within 
the limits of brotherly tenderness, reserving his 
devotion for a certain beauteous Lady Sarah F., 
with whom, although she makes our friend Rich- 
ard very happy, our story has no concern. 

Frank’s friends, the brothers Robson, welcomed 
his return joyfully, heard his tale with much 
astonishment, rejoiced with him in his good for- 
tune; then, bidding him a fervent “ God bless 
you,” and promising to visit him at some future 
day in England, parted from him with regret. 

Frank returned to Europe, paid a short visit 
to his friends, who were by this time sojourning 
for the winter in Italy, then left them to revisit 
the home of his childhood, to make the necessary 
arrangements for his future residence in Europe. 
He found his step-sister, for whom he had ever 
retained a tender regard, just budding into wo- 
manhood, and persuaded her father to allow her 
to accompany him on his return, and remain a 
few years in Europe that she might prosecute 
certain accomplishments for which she showed 
decided taste. (Friendly reader, I am that sister. 
After several years spent in improvement at 
school, and in joy in his bright home, I have 
returned to my father and family, and my plea- 
sant American home, though but for a brief 
visit.) 

On our arrival in England, we found Captain 
and Mrs. Leighton, with Minnie, eager to wel- 
come us. I gazed upon Minnie with a feeling 
of adoration, which the intercourse of years has 
rather strengthened than lessened. I have seen 
many elegant and lovely good women, but never 
such an angel face, such lustrous, holy eyes! 
Indeed, I do not believe there is another pair 
of such eyes in the universe ; and her spirit is as 
holy and serene as her face. My brother asserts 
that she has been his saviour; and may her in- 
fluence not have been quite lost upon him. May 
he to whom I have promised soon to give my 
aid and loving presence in his path through life 
find cause to bless our “Sister Minnie” that 
she taught his wife, by her beautiful example, 
that a pure mind, loving heart, and gentle spirit 
are a woman’s truest source of influence upon 
earth. 

About one year after our arrival in England, 
~ during one of my long vacations from school, 
there was a double wedding at Cliff Hall. Frank 


and Minnie, Lady Sarah F. and Richard Leigh- 
ton, acting as principals, Florence F. (Lady 
Sarah’s sister) and I, with our cavaliers (pecu- 
liarly interesting to us, but not to the public) 
serving as attendants to both parties. 
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We were a happy travelling-party who, a few 
days later, “ steamed” up the Rhine, spending a 
few days at various’ points of interest; then 
wended our way among the magnificent scenery 
of the mountains of Saxon Switzerland. 

Four years have flown since then, yet dear 
Frank remains as truly in love with “ Sister 
Minnie,” as he still calls her, as on that 
memorable day when I first saw their meeting. 
May my future home and yours, my young read- 
ers, be as bright and happy as theirs! I have 
begged their leave to write their simple, and yet 
strange story, hoping it may afford you a little 
of the interest in the reading which the hearing 
did to your friend, the writer. 





CROMWELL’S LAST INTERVIEW WITH 
HIS FAVORITE DAUGHTER. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue favorite daughter of Oliver Cromwell 
was Elizabeth Claypole, the wife of John Clay- 
pole, Esquire, whom Cromwell created Lord 
Claypole. She was a lady of eminent virtue 
and piety, and is said to have had a leaning to- 
wards the royal interest, and to have disapproved 
of the ambitious schemes of her illustrious 
father. Mrs. Claypole died on the sixth of 
August, 1658, at Hampton Court, after a long 
and distressing illness, at the early age of twenty- 
nine. 

Tradition says that in the last interview which 
she had with her father, feeling the near ap- 
proach of death, and assuming the privilege of 
the dying, she spoke in very strong terms of the 
Protector’s career, and even urged the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second, whom she regarded 
as the lawful sovereign of the realm. Of course 
this remonstrance was extremely painful to the 
Protector, but it could not be otherwise than 
utterly ineffectual. When the decease of his 
daughter was announced to him, Cromwell was 
coniined to bed with the gout. His biographer, 
speaking of her death, says : “‘ He never recovered 
this blow. He got on horseback in the park at 
Hampton Court, on Friday, the 20th of August; 
but on the next day, symptoms of fever ap- 
peared ; on Tuesday he was, by the advice of his 
physicians, removed from Hampton Court to 
Whitehall for better air; and there he lingered 
till the morning of the 3d of September, when 
he breathed his last on that anniversary of his 
signal deliverance at Dunbar, and his crowning 


} victory at Worcester.” 
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LIFE OF ISABELLA I. QUEEN OF SPAIN#* 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


(INSCRIBED TO OUR YOUNG LADY READERS.) 


(Continued from page 232.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Isabella's religious character—The Inquisition, and the 
expulsion of the Jews—Treatment of the Moors. 


Tue same religious zeal which prompted Isa- 
bella to the war with the Moorish infidels of 
Granada, led her to look with disapproval on all, 
among her own subjects, who did not worship 
God after the manner in which she had been 
earefully taught. It was not to be supposed 
that she, who shrank from no toil, exposure, or 
hardship—who cheerfully gave up all the com- 
forts and countless charms of domestic privacy, 
during more than eleven years, for the sake of 
freeing Spain from the rule of the unholy cres- 
eent, should willingly allow heresy, or infidel- 
ity, or Judaism, even more abhorrent to the true 
children of the Papal Church than Mohammed- 
anism, to remain unchecked and thriving in her 
own states. That she had extended the domi- 
nion of the cross over all Spain was not enough, 
if there still remained, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, one person who, “ after the 
way she called heresy, worshipped the God of 
his fathers.” 

It is perhaps singular, certainly a fact full of 
meaning and interest, that, from the very charac- 
teristics in which lay Isabella’s truest strength, 
sprang those errors which seem to be the only 
blemish on her naturally loving, generous heart 
and vigorous mind. A strong sense of the duty 
she owed to God, perverted by the interested 
priests about her into devotion to the church, 
led her to crush, as unworthy, her feelings of 
compassion and sympathy for her own race. 

To understand the mystery of this dark trait, 
that casts a shadow over Isabella’s otherwise 
eandid and benign temperament, we must look 
to her early training ; there we can see how the 
poisonous germ of intolerance was first planted 
in a nature which, from its severe conscientious- 
ness, was only too well fitted to receive it, and 
to bring to full perfection its bitter fruit. It is 
only in that way that we can understand how 
one so clear-headed and true-hearted could cher- 
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ish a reptile that, when come to its full strength, 
should crush in its hydra folds the land she had 
reared by her self-sacrificing labors to be the 
first among the countries of Europe. 

Her early years were passed under the care 
of her mother, whose religious duties were her 
chief occupation, and who so far biased the mind 
of her illustrious daughter that, throughout Isa- 
bella’s whole life, however great and engrossing 
her cares might be, she was a regular, punctil- 
ious, and almost daily attendant on the public 
worship of God, which she was careful to have 
conducted with the most scrupulous correctness ; 
and she also gave much of her time to her pri- 
vate devotions, so that some of her biographers 
have said that her life, even in the midst of her 
greatest labors, seemed rather contemplative than 
active. 

With a mind and heart thus early and firmly 
bent in one direction, Isabella passed to her bro- 
ther’s disorderly court ; here her previous educa- 
tion and strong religious principle kept her from 
all contamination or reproach. She passed among 
those unholy and riotous ones as the Heavenly 
Una, unharmed amidst the revelling satyrs. But 
one ill-omened circumstance of her life there gave 
a sort of intimation of what was to be the great 
error of her career; this was the appointment 
of Torquemada, a Dominican monk, as her con- 
fessor. This man has gained for himself an evil 
and dark fame, as the chief agent in giving shape 
and new life and efficiency to an institution that 
had long held a fitful existence in Spain, but 
which was destined, by his means, to grow into 
a Upas tree, to blight every effort for the im- 
provement or prosperity of the land that nour- 
ished it; this was the modern Inquisition. 

Torquemada was, as might be imagined, a man 
of a stern and intolerant nature; pity, or tender- 
ness, or sympathy with suffering humanity were 
feelings that he looked upon as so many indica- 
tions of weakness. He was hard, proud, and 
cruel, and, having no means of gratifying his 
ambition as an individual, his personality being 
renounced when he became a priest, he turned all 
these selfish feelings into a desire for the aggran- 
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dizement of the body to which he belonged. To 
extirpate all heretics utterly from Spain, and by 
any means, the more severe the better, as show- 
ing more clearly the horror in which heresy 
should be held, was the great object of his life ; 
and his success was equal to the unflinching 
pertinacity with which he held to his purpose. 
He is said to have extorted a promise from Isa- 
bella when she was very young, that, if “she 
ever came to the throne, she would devote her- 
self to the extirpation of heresy, forthe glory of 
God, and the exaltation of the Catholic faith.” 

For Isabella’s apology in this matter, in addi- 
tion to the influence this artful and unscrupulous 
man was enabled, by his peculiar position, to 
gain over her mind, must be mentioned the spirit 
of the age in which she lived, that regarded the 
destruction of Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics 
as a meritorious act, deserving nothing less than 
eanonization. 

Her humility in all spiritual matters, a striking 
trait in her character, also operated very much 
to her disadvantage. In everything connected 
with the temporal affairs of her kingdom, she 
was resolute in maintaining her own rights or 
those of her people; she allowed no interference 
there from Pope or bishop. Once, when the 
Chancery of Valladolid sent to the Pope for his 
decision in a case which it belonged to them to 
determine, the queen removed at once from his 
position the president of the court, bishop though 
he was, and dismissed all the inferior officers. 
Many times during her reign she was called upon 
to resist similar encroachments of the Papal See, 
and she never hesitated or shrank from taking 
at such times the lofty and independent stand 
that became the sovereign of a free people, and 
that, too, at a time when servile submission to 
the religious thraldom of the age was deemed a 
high virtue. 

But in the queen’s own mind the line was 
clearly defined where her power ended, and the 
authority of her spiritual guides began; that 
once passed, she yielded to them an entire un- 
questioning obedience. A remarkable instance 
of her reverent humility is given in her demeanor 
to the good and holy Talavera, the man whom 
she herself chose as her confessor after she 
ascended the throne. When she went to con- 
fession, and knelt to lay bare her soul before 
him, he remained seated. She gently observed 


to him that “ it was usual on such occasions for 
both parties to kneel.” 

* No,” said he, “ this is God’s tribunal; I act 
here as his minister, and it is fitting that I should 
keep my seat while your highness kneels before 
me.” 











Isabella’s lowly spirit approved of this high 
claim, and she afterwards remarked: “ This was 
the confessor I wanted.” 

But, although Torquemada was no longer Isa- 
bella’s confessor, he never lost the influence he 
had early acquired over her; and no sooner was 
she established on the throne than he besieged 
her with importunities to perform her promise 
made to him long before. 

At that time, Jews in great numbers were 
scattered throughout Spain. They were living 
in a condition of ease, and personal security 
and comfort, which was allowed them in no 
other European country. It is true that even 
there they labored under many disadvantages 
and disabilities ; but these were not such as to 
interfere materially with their worldly prosperity 
or improvement. Some of their nation were 
among the most learned scholars and best writ- 
ers of the time; they had among them the most 
skilful physicians and the most able financiers 
in the country. At one period, so little weight 
had the stigma of their nation, that the first no- 
bles in Castile did not shrink from replenishing 
their empty coffers by intermarriage with the 
daughter of some wealthy Jew. To such an 
extent did this serviceable practice prevail that, 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, a 
bishop, in a little book called “ The Brand of 
Spain,” showed that nearly every family of note 
throughout the country had some mixture of the 
mala sangre, as the Jewish blood was denomi- 
nated. They were useful subjects, of much ad- 
vantage to the worldly prosperity and wealth of 
the kingdom, and interfering in no way with the 
quiet and repose of the government; but neither 
their inoffensiveness nor their industry and 
ability were to avail them. Torquemada pursued 
them with as little relenting as a bloodhound 
hunts its victims. 

Isabella was reluctant to consent to the harsh 
and coercive measures the Dominican urged upon 
her. She asked a little delay, a time in which 
she might try the efficacy of milder means. For 
two years constant endeavors were made, through 
her influence, to convert the Jews to the Christian 
faith. Perhaps she really believed that the argu- 
ments that were so convincing to her would be 
equally so to others, if presented clearly and 
kindly to them. For that purpose, she had 
catechisms drawn up for the especial instructioz 
of the Jews, and persons appointed to teach a 
who would listen to them. 

But all these efforts proved in vain. The 
weeks and months passed away, and few con- 
verts came to throw off their old faith; mean- 
time, Torquemada and his agents employed their 
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time to much greater purpose. They aroused 
throughout the country a feeling of horror and 
hatred against this unhappy race; the strangest 
and wildest stories were circulated about them. 
They were accused, as they had often been be- 
fore, of poisoning the springs and wells; and a 
pestilence which occurred about that time was 
ascribed to this cause. It was said that young 
Christian children were decoyed into their as- 
semblies, and there crucified; and, in fact, every- 
thing that could excite loathing and distrust was 
alleged against them. 

One charge gives a clue to what was probably 
a motive that operated somewhat against this 
marked and doomed people. They were accused 
of insinuating themselves into all lucrative 
offices, and of amassing wealth at the expense 
of the Christians around them; and it is a very 
significant fact that, while many of the poorer 
Jews escaped the storm, those who had the re- 
putation of possessing wealth were hunted to 
the death. It would scem as though it were 
rather in the gold than the faith that the crime 
lay. Torquemada may have thought that, by 
enriching the church, he was laying up ier him- 
self great rewards at some future time. 

Isabella at last was induced to sign an edict, 
requiring all persons who were aware of the ex- 
istence of heresy to make it known to certain 
persons appointed to decide concerning it. Two 
years after, in 1483, the Inquisition was regu- 
larly established in Spain by the sanction of the 
reigning monarchs and the Pope, who appointed 
Thomas de Torquemada Inquisitor-general of 
Castile and Arragon, with power to make a new 
constitution for the Holy Office. Sixtus IV. 
knew probably that, under the control of such a 
man, that terrible tribunal would be firmly esta- 
blished. 

One of Torquemada’s requisitions will show 
plainly enough that Sixtus IV. had not mistaken 
hisman. He had proclamations read every year, 
commanding all who knew or suspected the 
existence of heresy in any of their companions, 
whether it were parent, husband, wife, or chiid, 
to reveal the fact to the officers of the Holy 
Office; severe religious penalties were threatened 
them if they refused to comply. Allaccusations, 
even anonymous ones, were received and attended 
to. It is obvious that this might easily be made 
the means of gratifying private hatred or cupidity, 
especially when we consider how the trials were 
conducted: 

If the inquisitors thought it expedient to in- 
vestigate the matter, the person accused was 
taken seeretly, without warning, and hurried to 
the dungeons of their prisons. Often the wife 
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would lean from her casement to watch for the 
return of him who had left her in the morning 
to attend to his usual avocations, with no thought 
but that the setting sun would light him on his 
homeward way ; but the evening star comes out, 
and he stilldelays. Midnight comes, and brings 
with it no tidings of the absent. Alarmed, she 
sends in search of him. At his place of business 
all seems as usual; but, on looking more closely, 
some important papers are gone, and some are 
carelessly scattered about. No other indications 
are there; but the neighbors shake their heads, 
and look mournfully at each other. The wife 
understands them; a horror and dismay more 
terrible than death come over her. She dare 
give no expression to the passion of indignant 
grief that fills her bursting heart, or before the 
morning’s dawn she might be torn from her 
helpless children, to shiver with nameless terror 
in the same vaults with her husband, not in the 
same cell; that would be a kindness which, if 
shown to a heretic, would require years of pen- 
ance to expiate. In all probability, her next 
meeting with her husband would be when he 
was walking in the dismal procession of the 
condemned, clothed in the long yellow robe, a 
symbol of the future fires to which want of faith 
here was to doom him. 

Meantime, the poor heretic, as he was con- 
sidered from the first, without any trial worthy 
of the name, was tempted in every way to con- 
fess his guilt. If milder means failed, he was 
tortured to the limits of endurance, and some- 
times beyond them, for, thanks to a merciful 
Providence, who has so arranged our frame that, 
with all his fiendish desires, man can only reach 
a certain point in cruelty, many died under the 
torture. Whether he confessed in his agony any 
amount of crime of which he might be accused 
in the way of skepticism, or remained obstinate, 
as it was termed, through all his horrible tor- 
ments, the result was nearly sure to be the same 
—the stake and the fire, with its surrounding cir- 
cle of pitiless spectators, enjoying the writhings 
of the unbelievers, as if Heaven had appointed 
them its avengers, were the closing scene in the 
tragedy. 

For the next eighteen years, so active and 
vigorous were Torquemada’s measures, that more 
than six thousand persons were convicted every 
year. Nearly one thousand of these suffered 
the extreme penalty of death; the others were 
reconciled, as it was termed, but with the loss of 
property and position, and under the burden of 
penances and suspicion that made life itself a 
burden. 

It is hard to conceive how a queen so just and 
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merciful as Isabella could have consented to such 
iniquities; but in this she surrendered herself 
entirely to the direction of the fanatic Torque- 
mada. She showed, however, such reluctance 
to use the wealth obtained by the confiscation 
of the property of the condemned, that the Pops 
had to exert his influence to silence her scruples. 
To do Torquemada justice also, he could not be 
thought to be influenced by mercenary motives. 
Dark fanaticism was the guiding principle of his 
mind; but the inferior officers and informers 
were often prompted to their deeds of cruelty by 
the desire for gold. 

It was against the Jews that the Inquisition 
was mainly directed, for in those days the dog- 
mas of the Papal Church were seldom disputed 
by the Christians of Spain; but, strange to say, 
the unceasing attempts of nine years proved 
almost fruitless. Although he had burned hun- 
dreds in his devoted zeal, tortured thousands, 
despoiled tens of thousands of their property and 
their reputation, turned out upon the world a 
multitude of helpless children, who, deprived, at 
one blow of the mysterious hand, of parents and 
support, sought in vain for protection and aid— 
although he had done all and more than this, 
still Torquemada found that the Jews were as 
far as ever from becoming followers of the cross. 
Was it needful longer to keep any terms with 
that perverse and obstinate race? Should they 
be allowed still to defile the fair lands of Cas- 
tile? 

It was during the latter part of the war with 
Granada that the chief inquisitor began to agi- 
tate such a proposition. He had all along kept 
the queen from yielding to any relenting con- 
cerning this unhappy people, by telling her that 
Heaven had blest her armies with success just 
in proportion as she acted as its minister of ven- 
geance; and now he urged her to clear her own 
kingdom of infidels before her banners waved 
over the followers of Mohammed. 

Isabella and Ferdinand must have seen how 
great a loss to the nation the exile of so many 
peaceful and industrious subjects would be, and 
both as a matter of policy and humanity have 
been reluctant to adopt so severe a measure. 
The Jews, too, began to suspect that some such 
disastrous course was about to be pursued. Not- 
withstanding all their sufferings, they loved 
Castile ; it had been to their fathers a pleasant 
and a prosperous land, and they looked forward 
to the time when it should again become so to 
their children. Meantime, they bore the storm 





They tried by humble submission and munifi- 
cent gifts to ward.off the dreaded blow. They 
knew that the Moorish war had drained the 
treasury of the sovereigns of Castile and Arra- 
gon, and they offered thirty thousand ducats to 
aid in carrying it on. While Ferdinand and 
Isabella were deliberating about accepting the 
offer, Torquemada rushed into the hall of au- 
dience, and, holding up a crucifix, exclaimed : 
“ Judas Iscariot sold his master for thirty pieces 
of silver; your highnesses would barter him 
anew for thirty thousand. Here he is; take 
him, and barter him away!” And-he threw the 
crucifix on the table, and left the room. 

Isabella would listen no longer to any propo- 
sal from that loathed race, and not long after she 
was induced, with her husband, to sign an edict, 
expelling all the Jews from Spain; this was 
done at Granada, in March, 1492, about three 
months after the sovereigns had entered that city 
in triumph. By this edict, all Jews who refused 
to profess the Christian faith were commanded 
to leave the country within four months, and 
never to return under pain of death. 

With a constancy that does them honor, there 
were few of them that did not prefer the loss of 
country and property, and even of life, to the 
forced exchange of faith. They disposed of their 
possessions as they could, but under such disad- 
vantageous circumstances that it brought them 
little return, a vineyard being sometimes sold for 
an ass, and a house for a suit of clothes; for the 
buyers knew that, if their terms were not ac- 
cepted, the owners would have to leave them 
at the appointed time, and they might perhaps 
obtain them without any payment. 

When the day arrived, nearly two hundred 
thousand men, women, and children crowded 
the highways of Spain on their road to Portugal, 
France, or the seacoast, from which they might 
pass to Africa orItaly. So great were their suffer- 
ings and their grief that even the Christians could 
not repress a feeling of pity; but Torquemada 
had issued strict commands that no one should 
succor or comfort these obstinate infidels if they 
would be considered true sons of the church ; so, 
looking coldly on, the people were forced to see 
their old neighbors and companions falling, faint 
and worn with hunger and travel, by the way- 
side, and offer no assistance. Is it any wonder 
that the succeeding generations of Spaniards 
seemed from their birth to have hearts of stone? 
that ruthless marauders, like Pizarro and Cortes, 
only less able and successful, grew up by thou- 


that had burst so suddenly upon them, with the { sands in the country? 


patient endurance that ages of oppression have 


generated in their race. 


Isabella could not have known all the details 


; of the sufferings of this poor people; otherwise 
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she could not have consented to be a principal 
agent in their infliction; this is but a poor apo- 
logy, and in fact the case hardly admits of one. 
This yielding to the dictates of a stern and cruel 
fanatic is the only weak point in the character 
of one who, but for that, would seem to share 
none of the imperfections of our common hu- 
manity. Ifshe had lived in this age, when peo- 
ple are taught to look for guidance first to God’s 
word, and then to their own consciences, and 
rely on no secondary authority, this dark page 
of her history would have been spared. 

There would have been no account to give of 
desolated hcmes, children starving in their mo- 
thers’ arms, wives falling dead on the road by 
their husbands’ sides, and strong men sinking 
under toil and privation, or perishing by the 
hand of barbarians, into whose inhospitable 
lands their hard lot had forced them. 

Some of this misery rebounded on the infiict- 
ers. It was long before Spain recovered from 
the loss of so many of her adopted citizens. To 
be sure, the expulsion had been so arranged 
that the banished people could carry but little 
of their property with them, no matter by how 
hard toil it had been acquired; but this was a4 
poor compensation for the loss of the productive 
labor of skilful artisans, accomplished financiers, 
or learned men; and the terror which such an 
act of vengeance produced in the minds of all 
proved an effectual preventive to free inquiry, 
so that, from that time to the present, in no 
Christian country in Europe has there been so 
little mental or moral improvement as in Spain. 
They dared not advance a single step; the con- 
sequence has been that they have retrograded, 
and Spain is as far behind what it was in the 
days of Queen Isabella as England is superior 
now to its condition under Henry VII. 

The same want of enlarged charity and dis- 
regard of a far-seeing worldly policy were shown 
in the treatment of the conquered Moors. On 
their capitulation, they had been promised full 
liberty to worship God in their own way; and 
various other privileges had been granted them 
in order to make as light as possible the distaste- 
ful yoke of Christian authority. Thegentle and 
loving Talavera was the first archbishop ap- 
pointed over them; and he went about his task 
of converting them in the same way by which 
our missionaries now undertake similar purposes, 
by translating portions of the Bible, by teaching 
them himself, and by living among them a life 
so harmless and beneficent, that his example 
might attract those whom his words failed to 
convince, 
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All great results, to be thoroughly and com- 
pletely carried out, must be slow and tedious in 
their preliminary steps, and none more so than 
the conversion of a nation from one faith to 
another. One generation at least must die out 
before old ideas can be entirely effaced from the 
mind; and many of the priesthood became weary 
of Talavera’s slow measures. 

Cardinal Ximenes, one of the most devout and 
severe men in the church, longed to have an 
opportunity of showing his holy zeal by his 
activity among the Moorish infidels; he induced 
Talavera to accept him as an associate. For a 
while, he condescended to use persuasive mea- 
sures, but soon threw these aside as weak and 
inefficient, and resorted to means the most severe 
and arbitrary ; imprisonment and torture were 
the order of the day. The Moors were not as 
obstinate as the Jews, and many consented to 
renounce their faith. One of these, pointing to 
the officer, named Leon, who had been the means 
of his conversion, said to Ximenes: * Your 
reverence has only to turn loose this lion of 
yours among the people, and there will not be 
a Mussulman left within the walls of Granada.” 

This course of Ximenes produced a tumult, 
which he represented to the sovereigns of Spain 
as a most opportune event, for the Moors might 
after that be treated as rebels and traitors, and 
the terms made with them at their capitulation 
might be, in all good faith, set aside. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, without complying 
with Ximenes’s wish to compel the Moors to 
become Christians, or leave the country as the 
Jews had done, seem yet to have left the matter 
very much in his power. He took such vigor- 
ous measures that in a few years he made more 
than fifty thousand converts. This cardinal was 
long regarded as the hero of the Roman Church 
in Spain, and both monarchs and people reve- 
renced him as some superior being. Want of 
truth and common honesty and humanity seem 
to have been considered as virtues rather than 


defects. , 
(To be continued.) 
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Sue wearied. Christ whispered, “I’ve a mansion for 
thee ; 

Come! through the dark valley thy light I will be 

If, turning from earth, thou wilt look unto me.” 


She listened; and turning her eye to the light, 
She smilingly murmured “ Good-by; all is bright.” 
But oh! on our lone hearts how dark fell the night. 








THE WRONG BABY. 


« Where yet was ever found a mother 
Would give her booby* for another ?”—Gay, 

Krepp tes I take to be a capital fellow. But 
possibly, my dear friend (I beg respectfully thus 
to indicate the present reader), this adjective be- 
ing somewhat amplified of late, you and I may 
differ as to our respective notions of capital fel- 
lows. You may have founded your beau idéal 
of the character upon a tall, well-looking, rol- 
licking blade, long versed and critically accurate 
in spirituous compounds and fumigating plants! 
of shoulder-slapping, cash-borrowing propensi- 
ties, and who in pleasant lyric measure defines 
the loftiest efforts of human wisdom and the 
triumph of hygienic science as being to drive 
away dull care. 

Admitting the fascinations of this alcoholic 
geniality, I am free to confess that my capital 
fellow must be considered to be founded on a 
different model. 

Mr. Arthur Kreddles was a gentleman whom 
no blindness of friendship could have converted 
into tall, well-formed, and black-haired. Pre- 
suming him (which I very much doubt) to have 
ever had an enemy, the force of detraction might 
have outlined him as short, and red-haired, 
without any extreme divergence from the facts. 

Overlooking, as any one above five feet ten 
might easily do, these trifling personalities, the 
capital qualifications were easily discernible. 
A capital house, a capital wife, a capitai baby, 
with the capital to condition them in elegant 
comfort, united to the temperament of a jovial, 
kind-hearted, friendly disposed gentleman, are, 
if you please, my tintings to throw forward on 
the canvas a capital fellow. 

By what lucky accident I made the acquaint- 
ance of my friend Kreddles may come out by 
and by; enough to say now that Larkspur Villa 
was always open house to me, and after banking 
hours I invariably pocketed the newspaper, 
strolled up the hill to the Villa, and rambling 
through the beautiful grounds in summer, or 
sitting over the fire in winter, myself and 
friends passed many agreeable evenings. 

At these times out came the newspaper and 
the newest politics ; small talk and scandal re- 
vivified the waning conversation. It so chanced 
that about this juncture politics were becoming 
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rather dull, small talk “small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” and scandal deprived of the 
marque piquant which is alone its passport into 
polite society. 

Bewailing one day the barren unprofitableness 
of the ordinary newspaper ground, we suddenly 
opened up a new vein of interest in the adver- 
tising department. 

By far the most popular column with us, 
however, was that containing the speculative 
advertisements, “To CariTatists,” “ Part- 
NERSuHIP,” and the like ; wherein we found that 
some disinterested creature was anxious to con- 
fer a fortune of “ Ten thousand per annum and 
no risk,” for the trifling outlay of fifty pounds ; 
that a gentleman had recently succeeded in per- 
fecting an invention of a nature to create an 
instantaneous and overwhelming demand for 
the entire assignment of the patent, for which 
large sums had been offered the inventor, but 
he couldn’t think of parting with such a certain 
source of immense income, and therefore offers 
a nineteenth and half thirty-first and three- 
quarters for a merely nominal consideration, 
under peculiar circumstances, and to compiete a 
government contract, &. I had noticed my 
friend Kreddles more than usually attentive 
during my reading of these veracious announce- 
ments ; and one evening, on making my usual 
move for departure, he gave an intelligible wink 
to remain until after his wife had vanished with 
the chamber candlestick. We were soon alone, 
and Kreddles, shuffling in his seat, at length 
unbuttoned his waistcoat, and, driving his hands 
into the tops of his trowsers, struck at once into 
the theme of his cogitations. 

** Of course the majority are absurd schemes, 
but it strikes me a good thing might be picked 
up, some time or other,” he said. 

I didn’t quite understand what he meant, and 
told him so. 

‘Turn up knaves oftener than anything else, 
I dare say,” soliloquized my friend, unheeding 
me, “‘ but I can’t help thinking, if you go care- 
fully through the pack, you ’ll come to the tramp 
card at last. Just read that again,” he said, 
turning to me. 

* Read what again ?”’ 

‘That fellow’s advertisement—the invention 
—L. I., or some such letters.” 

“LL. ¥.; here we have it. 
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“To Small Capitalists. —A certain fortune for 
a few hundred pounds. Any gentleman advanc- 
ing the advertiser from one to two hundred 
pounds, may have the half share of the most 
valuable and extraordinary invention of the age, 
which only requires to be known to be in in- 
stant demand by every family in the civilized 
world. This novel and beautiful invention 
combines domestic economy and social happi- 
ness with the promotion of a delightful art. 
The profits incalculable. Direct, with real name 
and address, L. Y., General Post Office, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London.’ ”* 


**No harm in just making an inquiry,” said 
Mr. Kreddles. 

* None at all,” I asserted. 

“Well, I was thinking, if you don’t mind, 
Phil” — 

** Dare say I sha’n’t—go on.” 

But it is needless to give in extenso a con- 
versation the force and brilliancy whereof may 
be inferred from the foregoing specimen. Suf- 
fice it, in a condensed paragraph, to say that, in 
the hasty preceding sketch I have given of my 
friend Kreddles, certain soft tintings must by no 
means be omitted. Shrewd in the main, he was 
on some points childishly credulous, and above 
all a firm sharer in a very common faith that 
some reliance might be placed even upon the 
most vague and inflated promises. L. Y.’s 
tempting bait, acting upon a predisposed tem- 
perament, did the rest, and he resolved, as he 
said, “ to have a fling at the affair.” To make 
inquiries and enter upon a correspondence him- 
self was, however, undesirable, as this would 
have involved a business partnership with Mrs. 
Kreddles, a lady to whom her husband was most 
dotingly attached; and who, combining the 
pleasant habit of supervising all his correspond- 
ence with an intense horror of anything in the 
form of a speculation, thus became an impossi- 
ble ally. Kreddles’s petition to me was that I 
would undertake the preliminary steps—write 
for information, and, as I chanced to have busi- 
ness in town in a day or two, arrange for an 
interview with the advertiser. 

These mere inquiries “in the first instance” 
would be as dull and commonplace as the in- 
troduction to a Christmas pantomime ; so clear 
the stage and let the transformations take place: 
presto vanish “L. Y.,” Post Office, London, 
appear Valentine Spatchcock, 94 Crow Court, 





* An actual copy of an advertisement in the Times 
about four years since, and I may here add that the 
principal incidents in this little sketch are derived sub- 
stantially from facts.—AuTHOR, W. G. 
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Mutton Lane, Saffron Hill, two pair front, and 
please to pull the middle bell. This latter di- 
rection was given me on arriving at L. Y.’s resi- 
dence by a young lady with hair profusely 
powdered with soot, short dress trimmed with 
cinders, open (heel) work stocking, and shoes 
worn decidedly down behind. Having delivered 
these instructions, the lady descended (appa- 
rently through a stage trap); thus preventing 
my respectfully pointing out that it was an 
essential condition in any gentleman’s ringing 
a bell to have a bell to ring; and neither the 
middle nor any other handle fulfilling this acous- 
tic property, I was compelled by necessity to 
ascend the stairs, and by my usual ill-luck to 
kick over a pail and at a child, completing my 
evolutions by plunging through a door, which 
at once brought me into the august presence of 
Mr. Valentine Spatchcock. 

It was a terribly dingy room, and my corre- 
spondent sat at a deeply soiled and worn green 
baize desk, surrounded by a heterogeneous mass 
of papers, looking as people generally do who 
wish to be found preternaturally busy, and as if 
it would be rather an impertinent intrusion than 
otherwise to interrupt them by begging their ac- 
ceptance of a fifty pound note. He appeared 
stale, temporally speaking, and I thought fresh, 
spiritually considered ; any way, he was a total 
abstainer, on sanitary grounds, and I felt con- 
vinced must have muddled his mind so com- 
pletely with “ patents” and “ registrations,” and 
the like, as to labor under the hallucination 
that washing his face and hands was a registered 
operation, and the patent had not expired. A 
mistaken impression I conceived he extended 
also to hair-brushes and clean linen. 

Mr. Spatchcock, begging to be excused until 
he had finished the concoction of a very import- 
ant communication, which, as far as I could 
see, consisted in writing nothing with a dry pen 
upon some ink-bedabbled blotting-paper, mo- 
tioned me to a seat—a courtesy whereof I did 
not immediately avail myself, from a feeling of 
commiseration for the evidently feeble and 
rheumatic condition of that article of furniture. 
Being the only seat unoccupied, however (Mr. 
Spatchcock had the other), J sat down presently, 
and contemplated the inventor—a little, wiry, 
sharp-eyed personage, whose hair seemed rather 
to have broken out on different portions of his 
face than to have regularly grown anywhere, 
except that on the “ imperial’’ part of his chin 
there was a rather larger hirsute excrescence 
than elsewhere. 

A brief episodical reference being made to our 
foregone correspondence, Mr. Spatchcock con 
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cluded his urgent letter, which, however, he 
forgot to send to anybody, and laying on the 
desk before him a selection from the papers by 
his side, turned with a whole catechism of 
questions written in his face to me. 

* Pray, sir, are you a married man?” 

I lamented I had not that distinguished privi- 
lege. 

“Then, sir, under those melancholy circum- 
stances—but, by the by, if a fair question, may 
I ask your age ?” 

I mentioned it. 

**And in receipt of a moderate income, no 
doubt ?” 

** Tolerably so.” 

* Well, now, sir,” continued Mr. Spatchcock, 
rummaging out a paper which he produced, “I 
have here the Registrar-General’s Report—ah! 
no! oh, yes. Here we have it, ‘ Statistics of 
Marriages’—age 20 to 30. Now, considering 
your age and position in life, sir, there is a 
fraction above eighty-nine and three-quarters 
per cent. against your remaining single. You 
ought to marry. It strikes me,” continued Mr. 
Spatchcock, throwing down the paper with a 
determined air, “I have an invention that 
would remedy this anomalous state of things, 
and increase the consumption of marrying wo- 
men. Then, sir, being an unmarried man, you 
will scarcely have had much experience in the 
care and management of infants?” 

I admitted that on the subject of babies I was 
open to considerable enlightenment. 

**But are probably sufficiently acquainted 
with infantile natural history to be aware that 
many babies are addicted to the practice of cry- 
ing, squalling, chuckling, gurgling, shrieking, 
and indulging in other irritating or offensive 
noises ?” 

I replied that I certainly was informed of the 
fascinating accomplishments in question; in 
fact, the appalling contingency of having a 
“*sereamer” every night had been the beacon- 
warning held out to me by easy-going old 
oachelors against the vortex of matrimony. 

* And pray, sir,” continued Mr. Spatchcock, 
pursing up his eyebrows, and putting his pen to 
the corner of his mouth, as though coming to a 
poser now, “do you know why the child cries?” 

I am afraid I murmured something about its 
being actuated by stomachic influences, or not 
being able to help it. 

*“ Yes, sir, it can help it, and it would help 
it,” replied the advertiser, emphatically, “‘if its 
tastes, feelings, symvathies, and faculties were 
properly comprehended and gratified. Men and 
women are children of a larger growth, the 
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child is father of the man, and by a parity of 
reasoning we must possess in infancy an instal- 
ment of the very same faculties and sensations 
developed in maturer years. Is not this clear 
to you, sir?” 

I assented to the lucidity of the premises. 

“Child hungry, feed it; same with man. 
When tired, go to sleep; child also. But the 
mistake——What is it, Betsy?” This to the 
young lady who had lately made the myste- 
rious descent, and now in an equally mysterious 
manner appears before us. ‘ What is it?” said 
Mr. Spatchcock. 

“Boot’s been sewed—thrip-pence,” 
Betsy. 

* That’s right,” said Mr. Spatchcock ; “leave 
the boot and call again.” 

The young lady softly murmured a response 
to the effect of the “ boy’s waitin’,” but de- 
scended with the message as desired. 

** Now, the mistake that appears to have been 
made,” continued the boot-owner, “ in reference 
to babies is this, that while giving credit to the 
infant generation for eyes, nose, and mouth, 
nobody seems to be aware that they possess an 
ear; in other words, it is not presumed they 
have the faculty of comprehension and dis- 
crimination. Quite wrong. Now, don’t you 
think,” said the inventor, looking at me as a 
man who would rather like to be contradicted, 
if I could conveniently do it, “don’t you think 
that it is a mistake to contend that an infant is 
not possessed of an ear?” 

I asserted that, so far as my observation ex- 
tended, I would even venture to maintain the 
infantile possession of two such appendages, as 
a general fact. 

* Consequently —— Now, Betsy, you mustn’t 
interrupt us.” 

“Boy says he won’t go a-thout the thrip- 
pence,” said the dramatic young lady, who had 
again suddenly appeared upon the scene. 

“Ver-ry well,” returned Mr. Spatchcock, 
pleasantly, “then desire him to bring change 
for a ten-pound note, and I’ll pay him his de- 
mand in full immediately.” And this device 
never, I presume, having been tried before upon 
the present victim, succeeded in effecting his 
dispersion. Mr. Spatchcock continued his argu- 
ment. ‘* Thereupon, I contend that, in order to 
soothe the natural irritability of infancy, the 
discriminating powers must be consulted. Now, 
how stands the fact? You attempt to quiet the 
child by singing; but is it not notorious that the 
vocal efforts of servants in general, and nurse- 
maids in particular, are deplorably feeble and 
inefficient? Is not the mode in which the 
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whole tribe of your ‘ rock-a-bys,’ and ‘ lull-a- 
bys,’ and ‘ hush-a-bys,’ are vocalized, an insult 
to the musical taste and critical acumen of every 
patron of the pap-boat?” 

The learned discoverer had worked himself 
into such a state of enthusiasm by this time 
that he had risen to the table in the attitude of 
a-public lecturer, and, with some papers in his 
hand, was haranguing me in the character of 
audience. Of course, under such circumstances, 
it would have been an unseemly interruption 
to disturb the meeting by a remark, and I, 
therefore, remained silent, as the lecturer pro- 
ceeded. 

**Now what is the remedy for this state of 
things? Clearly, a cradle—a musical cradle— 
which, by combining the advantages of a cot 
and a musical instrument, may furnish the re- 
eumbent infant with appropriate melodies, ac- 
curately harmonized and instrumented, and by 
thus awakening what intellectual faculties the 
child possesses, may, by exciting its attention, 
counteract every tendency to restlessness and 
fractiousness ; do I make myself understood ?” 

The meeting respectfully bowed. 

* But this is only a part, and the least part, 
of the advantages of this important invention ; 
there is not only an artistic, but a pecuniary 
gain. The nurse, whose badly perfurmed duty 
it generally is to keep the child quiet, may 
be dispensed with! The child will keep itself 
quiet, and be its own performer on its own 
instrument! By a beautiful mechanical con- 
trivance, whereby the cradle oscillates upon 
valves as the baby moves from side to side prior 
to sleeping, a delicious and soothing stream of 
melody is produced, that cannot fail to exercise 
the most tranguillizing effect! Now, sir, for 
the economics of our plan: I have here a state- 
ment, tabulated from the Registrar’s report, in 
which the percentage of gentlemen who might 
marry and don’t is thus analyzed. It is esti- 
mated that of every hundred marriageable men, 


Nine and a half per cent. state they don’t see the pull 
of it. 

Seventeen and a quarter per cent. prefer Evans's. 

Four per cent. are fast men, and may be omitted as 
undesirable husbands in any case. 

Ten and a quarter per cent. have entered upon more 
intimate relations with their tailors, and are considered 
in a most desperate condition. 

Nine per cent. have commenced writing poetry, and 
are computed still more promising, in fact, decidedly 
promised cases. 

The ninth part of one per cent. cannot get anybody 
to have him—and, mark this !— 

Forty-nine and eight-ninths per cent. would marry 
at once, if it wasn’t for the bother of the babies and the 
expense of the nurse ! 


¢ 
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So that, with the trifling and insignificant ex- 
ception of the ninth part of a man, fifty human 
beings out of every hundred are deprived of 
matrimonial blessings from considerations which 
will be removed by the musical cradle. Are 
you satisfied, sir?” 

Satisfied! I should think such a statement 
calculated to make an aspiring bachelor very 
dissatisfied. 

The lecturer was again among his documents 
as he proceeded. ‘Thus much for the value of 
the invention; now for the probable demand. 
Babies being an article of universal production, 
it follows that cradles must be a commodity of 
general consumption; and it is calculated from 
the most careful returns, extending over several 
years, that every seven babies will, on an ave- 
rage, consume four cradles. The consumption, 
therefore, will be enormous.” 

The speaker having enumerated other advan- 
tages of his invention, and stated that he had a 
full-sized model duly prepared, concluded his 
address by compounding and drinking a glass 
of cold spirits and water; to which he at first 
hospitably invited his audience, and gracefully 
and even carefully resumed his seat. It was so 
far an effective speech that, having duly re- 
ported it to my friend Kreddles, Mr. Spatchcock 
received an invitation to visit Larkspur Villa 
in the course of the following week, bringing 
with him the model of his “ Improved Patent 
Musical Cradle.” 

The loving pair at the sunny little villa, on 
concluding breakfast, have now strolled out 
upon and beyond their own grounds on a cus- 
tomary early ramble. Johnny Quick has been 
desired to permit the breakfast equipage to re- 
main in anticipation of a gentleman visitor by 
the first morning train from town, and is now 
following intently with her eyes the retreating 
couple, in undisguised admiration of their affec- 
tionate demeanor, when she was interrupted by 
a ring at the gate. 

The arrival, as Johnny had been forewarned, 
proves to be that of the gentleman expected by 
the first train, respecting whose entertainment 
pending the return of his host, Miss Quick has 
received all needful instructions. She, there- 
fore, ushers the visitor into the breakfast-room, 
not without some hesitation, permitting the en- 
trance, with him, of a porter bearing a large 
package enveloped in a brown Holland wrapper. 
This duly deposited on the carpet, and a slignt 
personal altercation on the question of porterage 
at length adjusted, the triumphant porter is 
warned off the premises, threatened with legal 
penalties. Mr. Spatchcock turns with a beam- 
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ing smile to the breakfast-table and Miss 
Johnny. 

“Well, my dear—master and mistress not 
down yet? They breakfast late,” said the 
visitor, affectionately glancing at the table. 

* Not them!” said Miss Quick. “ Been out 
two hours and better.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Spatchcock, with a falling 
countenance. ‘ They have breakfasted.” 

“Tow be sure. Tea or coffee, mister?” in- 
quired Johnny, shrewdly guessing the nature of 
the internal feelings that prompted her visitor’s 
curiosity. 

Mr. Spatchcock’s genius was of that happy 
order, accommodating itself to all people and 
circumstances with equal facility ; indeed, pos- 
sessing this adulterated quality, it could scarcely 
be said to be genius at all, it being notorious 
that the higher faculty does not, in the majority 
of instances, admit of any coarse adaptation to 
the exigencies of vulgar existence. No; Mr. 
Spatchcock’s genius is not of the heavenly 
order; he is playing the bon vivant to a mere 
country serving wench, prompted by a very 
earthly inspiration towards a good breakfast; 
80, rubbing his hands cheerfully, he affably re- 
marks— 

* Your perceptive faculties, Kitty, my love” — 

* T’ant Kitty.” 

“Of course not; who said it was? Emily? 
Mary? Jane? Lucretia?” 

*You’d never guess, mister. 
be Johnny—Johnny Quick.” 

** Guess it in a moment, now you’ve told me 
—Johnny, very elegant, lady-like name. Well, 
Johnny, as I say—your perceptive faculties do 
equal honor to your head and your heart. I 
have not breakfasted ?” 

* Your hot rolls didn’t come in time, and you 
could not breakfast before you come’d. He! 
he !” 

“Ha! ha! Johnny, you’re a wag.” 

“Lor! be I, sir—that be because I don’t 
know any better. I never had any scholar- 
ship.” 

Finding her sparkling friend’s exertions at the 
breakfast-table so unremitting as to render con- 
versation undesirable, Johnny, with the greatest 
delicacy and considerateness, asks, “Do you 
know master and missus, sir ?”’ 

Gentlemen of Mr. Spatchcock’s calibre always 
do know, or profess to know something of 
everybody; accordingly, he promptly replied— 

“ Slightly, I think, Johnny-—-why ?” 

* Ain’t they good ’uns to love, neither?” re- 
sponded Miss Quick, communicatively. ‘ You 


He! he!—it 


should see just master a kissing missus, and 
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calling her all the heavenliest bloomer-naries 
over the flowery bed.” 

* Ay, ay; turtles are they.” 

** No, that bea’nt what they call themselves. 
Master says missus is a duck, and she calls him 
a goose.” 

**T begin to be afraid,” said Mr. Spatchcock, 
who, having terminated with the cold fowl, now 
breaks out afresh upon some newly discovered 
eggs, “‘that you’ve no poetry in your nature, 
Johnny.” 

**T be too healthy like for that.” 

** Too healthy—for what?” 

“For the poetry complaint. There was a 
young scholard from Lunnun came to see mas- 
ter; he had it cruel bad sure—ly ; took such lots 
of doctor’s stuff; but the poetry complaint had 
gotin his bones, they supposed, and he died of 
it at last,” said Johnny, solemnly quoting this 
awful warning against poetical indulgences. 
**T say, mister,” continued Miss Quick, as a 
new idea seized her, “‘ He! he! you be in love, I 
know.” 

“* Undoubtedly, when I look upon your lovely 
form, Johnny, I’m your faithful Valentine— 
that’s my name.” 

“He! he! You be in love,” said Johnny, 
‘with your breakfast ; that be all.” 

**Don’t say that’s all,” remonstrated Miss 
Quick’s impromptu admirer, rising as he con- 
cluded the meal in question. “I assure you, 
Johnny, I throw a great deal of affectionate at- 
tachment into dinner and supper. Hallo! these 
must be the turtles,’’ continued Mr. Spatchcock, 
as the happy pair appeared returning in the dis- 
tance; while Johnny, gathering together the 
breakfast china, grinningly left the room, ex- 
claiming— 

** Dear heart, what a funny gentleman he be, 
sure—ly, but he looks as if he be gotten a touch 
of the poetry complaint.” 

Mr. Kreddles has not behaved like a man; 
he bas explained the nature of his proposed 
investment to his pretty and affectionate wife, 
and thus deprived Mrs. Sowerberry, relict of an 
unlamented sulphur merchant at Verjuice Cot- 


’ tage, of all scandalous capital to trade with at 


rn 


her customary tea-table rialtos. Had he, as any 
right-minded brute would have done, deceived 
or quarrelled with Mrs. Kreddles in the matter, 
he would have afforded his gratified friends a 


> happy and prolific theme for commentary on the 


pusillanimous endurances of that “ poor little 


° chit,” his wife, in vivid contrast with his own 
: heartless monstrosities. 


However, the melancholy fact is, Kreddles 


; has told his lady all about the matter, and, 
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strange to say, she has most unexpectedly ap- 
proved of the project, first stipulating, however, 
that a trial of the invention may be made at the 
villa, and in the infantile person of their own 
exemplary and irreproachable “ tottles.” 

It is in fulfilment of these conditions that 
Mr. Spatchcock has now arrived, duly provided 
with the “‘model,’’ beside which an ordinary 
oradle is placed, to and from which the infant 
Kreddles is removed chirrupingly, unconscious 
of the experimental purposes to which it is be- 
ing personally applied. 

“Nothing, 1 venture to say, can be more 
satisfactory,” said the inventor, after explaining 
the general nature of his improvement, and 
benignly contemplating the hope of the Kred- 
dles, softly slumbering in the patent cradle. 
* You can detect, I think, upon the features of 
your intelligent infant the gratified and com- 
posed expression that is alone produced by 
musical sounds. In fact it may be at this mo- 
ment tranquilly reflecting on some new harmo- 
nious combination. The child is clearly in a 
state of musical composition.” 

And now Mr. Spatchcock reveals a delicately 
interesting “family secret.” He is a married 
man, blessed like Mr. Kreddles with an amiable 
wife and a charming first-born, possessing the 
precise testing qualities of extreme restlessness 
and an agreeably exciting tendency to yell fear- 
fully with, or without, provocation, whereof the 
amiable infant Kreddles is deficient. It fortu- 
nately happens that Mr. Spatchcock’s lady has 
travelled with him, attracted by the pleasures of 
the trip, but being slightly indisposed, and the in- 
vitation only extending to himself, Mrs. Spatch- 
cock has not presumed on an introduction; the 
lady has accordingly been left at the tavern ad- 
joining the railway terminus, together with the 
vociferating infant who has accompanied the 
party from obvious nutritious considerations. A 
gracious message is soon dispatched to the in- 
ventor’s lady, inviting her presence at the villa 
in company with the irritant babe ; and, arriving 
in due time, the experimental offspring is quickly 
placed in the vacant cradle, justifying the 
warmest encomiums on its vocal powers by a 
series of convulsive shrieks delivered with re- 
markable clearness and volume. The general 
appearance and demeanor of Mrs. Spatchcock 
lead to the conclusion that her husband exer- 
cised a sound discretion in hesitating as to that 
lady’s introduction; and would have shown a 
still sounder wisdom had he not brought her at 
all, inasmuch as there are certain indications of 
Mrs. Spatchcock having made frequent refer- 
ences to a sandwich basket, long after the sand- 


wiches had been eaten, and only a glass bottle 
remained. Attempting now to appease her in- 
fant, and rejecting with derision kind-hearted 
Mrs. Kreddles’s suggestion that “‘ there must be 
a pin somewhere,” the half tipsy mother pinches 
the face, smartly slaps the hands, and infolds 
in a savage hug the heir of the Spatchcocks; 
and these endearments failing in effect, consigns 
the “brat” to its cradle again, with the en- 
couraging intimation that “It’ll stop its noise 
when it’s had its cry out, and not before.” 
Giving utterance to which gentle emotion, Mrs. 
Spatchcock withdrew into the garden. 

This was somewhere about the position of 
affairs when I made my usual afternoon call at 
the villa. I noticed that the improved cradle 
had a contrivance attached to it something after 
the fashion of the bellows at the base of mo- 
dern toys of dogs and other animals, and cer- 
tainly emitted a rather pleasing melody on the 
cradle being rocked either by the child’s rest- 
lessness or extraneous movement. 

I am putting down exactly what occurred, 
and from that day to this have seen nothing 
more of the musical cradle ; but if any ingenious 
mechanic or artificer can “work up” the no- 
tion, I beg him by all means to do so. I can 
say this much for the efficacy of the model that, 
on my arrival, the “ cantankerous” infant was 
sleeping as calmly as Mrs. Kreddles’s amiable 
little “precious; but whether this resulted 
from the natural termination of the “ cry,” or 
might fairly be put down to the merits of the 
invention, I suppose the baby only knows. 
One rather funny coincidence I remember we 
observed was, that the infants, lying side by side, 
with musical and non-musical honors, had a 
decided resemblance to each other, and chanced 
to be dressed precisely alike ; or appeared so to 
be to profane bachelor eyes; for, having made 
this remark to Mrs. Kreddles, I was indignantly 
put down as a matrimonial greenhorn, inasmuch 
as I clearly didn’t know the difference between 
“longcloth” and “cambric,” real coral beads 
and dried red berries, or the choicest Valen- 
ciennes lace and a base imitation. 

Our little conclave soon descended from the 
nursery to one of Kreddles’s capital dinners, 
whereat Mr. Spatchcock highly distinguished 
himself in brilliant dialogue and sparkling wit 
ticisms, rendered none the less spirited probably 
by the absence of his charming lady, whose in- 
disposition—or rather that of her husband’s to 
permit her appearance below—led to her dining 
with Susan in the nursery. Mr. Spatchcock, I 
recollect, almost entirely monopolized the con- 
versation, and favored us with details respecting 
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his own inventions and improvements in nearly 
every department of the arts, sciences, and do- 
mestic economy. All these valuable discoveries, 
it seemed, were set fast or impeded by some un- 
accountable error in specifications or drawings, 
delay at the patent-office, or culpable supineness 
of the government; a good many—by far the 
best—merely lacked the comparatively trifling 
amount “ necessary for bringing them fairly be- 
fore the public.” We were rather startled be- 
tween the pastry and cheese by Mr. Spatchcock 
producing a small ball about the size of a nut- 
meg from his waistcoat pocket, and politely 
handing it round, explaining its title to be that 
of the “patent explosive compound,” and its 
agreeable property that of blowing a considerable 
distance from the foundations any lady or gen- 
tleman’s house, under the roof of which it might 
be smartly struck or suddenly dropped. The 
dropping in the present case was, at the earnest 
solicitation of Kreddles and his wife, into the 
pond at the bottom of the garden, Johnny ac- 
companying the inventor for the purpose, and 
ever after regarding the place of immersion with 
feelings of the liveliest terror. 

Mr. Spatchcock now prepared to depart; the 
immediate business in hand was terminated by 
the inventor consenting to leave his “ model” 
with Mr. Kreddles, in consideration of a small 
advance, and to wait a communication from the 
intending capitalist, to be addressed to him at 
some coffee-house at Fetter Lane, Mr. Spatch- 
cock having vacated his former residence, and 
rather declining information as to his new 
abode, on grounds which the majority of in- 
ventive geniuses will find to be readily intelli- 
gible. Mr. Spatchcock soon appeared with her 
infant (the Kreddles’s hope being still somno- 
lent), and I became convoy to the railway station. 
Waiting here a few moments, I took occasion 
to scrutinize the spurious lace and coral decorat- 
ing the Spatchcock offspring, and was forcibly 
impressed with the perfection whereto imitative 
art had arrived. Mrs. Spatchcock, noticing me, 
rather suddenly covered over the child’s face 
with her shawl, and moved hastily from the spot; 
the bell rang, and the inventor and his family 
were now on their way to town. 

The evening being fine, I made a rather length- 
ened détour on my return to the villa, from 
which, as I approached, and to my intense 
wonderment, sounds of reproach and altercation 
appeared to proceed. On entering, I found my 


placid friend Kreddles in a state of painful and 
extraordinary excitement, his amiable wife in 
violent hysterics, varied by frantic exclamations 
of, “Oh, the wretches! my precious Fanny! 


} 





that drunken creature! oh! oh! do go, pray; 
do go! Arthur, fly directly! oh! that vile, care- 
less Susan !” 

* Be composed, my love,” said Kreddles, evi- 
dently himself alarmed; “myself and H 
will follow them instantly; it must be an un- 
intentional mistake.” 

*Oh! no, no; that dreadful woman took it 
on purpose; she saw what an angel our darling 
was, and hers was a—a—just the opposite— 
a squalling little wretch.” Hereupon loud in- 
fantile screams were heard proceeding from Mr, 
Kreddles’s nursery, and blending in the general 
lamentation. I looked at the papa, now as- 
suming his coat and hat, for an explanation. 

*“We must go after these people; by some 
mistake, and the children being alike, and its 
being dark in the nursery, and Susan gone 
out”— 

“The abominable girl,” cried poor Mrs. 
Kreddles, “she shall leave to-morrow; oh, 
dear, oh, dear! Arthur, if you don’t go this 
minute, I’ll go myself; I think I’d better go 
with you.” 

**No, no, my dear,” said Kreddles, “no ne- 
cessity for that; we shall soon be back; make 
your mind easy; you must not fret, there’s a 





love.” 

*‘ But now I don’t quite understand what has 
happened,” I remarked. 

«“ Those horrid swindling wretches have stolen 
my child,” said Mrs. Kreddles; “‘they’ve gone 
away with THE WRONG BABY.” 

There was no electric telegraph in those days ; 
but, on referring to my watch, I found the next 
train to town would be due in a few moments. 
To run into the road the nearest way, leaping 
the garden-fence, trot smartly a short cut to the 
station, which happened to be down hill, knock 
over the porter at the gate, who exclaimed, “‘ too 
late, gents,’ jump into a carriage at the first door 
open, and find ourselves some miles nearer 
London, were of course but the events of a few 
moments. The opportunity now afforded for 
calm reflection placed before us the difficulties 
attending our pursuit. 

The probability that the unnatural mother 
had either designedly made this exchange, or 
would be indifferent to a rectification of the 
error on discovering it; and that Mr. Spatch- 
cock himself, with the lofty disregard of crez- 
tive minds to their own immediate social affairs, 
would confirm the proverb as to paternal ob- 
liviousness on a question of infantile identity, 
and not know his own child, together with the 
vague and uncertain indication of the locality 
newly honored by Mr. Spatchcock’s denizen- 
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ship, all formed extremely embarrassing points 
for the gloomy, unhopeful meditations of myself 
and friend. 

On arriving in London, we first unsuccessfully 
beat up the inventor’s former retreat in Saffron 
Hill, retiring with a pressing request from the 
young lady skilled in ghostly disappearances, 
that, should our inquiries be crowned with suc- 
cess, we would be courteous enough to communi- 
cate the result to the “ Missus,” or to any of 
the numerous victimized victualling establish- 
ments adjacent, in whose books the celebrated 
patentee had been appropriately ‘‘ registered.” 
Our next point is the renowned mocha esta- 
blishment, whereat some slight complication 
arises in consequence of Mr. Spatchcock being 
known only by initial, and not by name. Of all 
the men of letters quoted, however, we do not 
seem to recognize our friend as the gentleman 
who requests to be immediately furnished with 
a government situation of not less—more not 
objected to—than five hundred pounds per an- 
num, payable quarterly and legally secured, for 
which he offers the handsome douceur of five 
per cent. on his first year’s income tax, or, if 
preferred, the portrait of his great-grandmother 
in a gilt frame. 

Nor do we believe Mr. Spatchcock to be the 
original of another gentleman who requires the 
loan of a few hundred pounds upon the most 
ample security; which security, we learn from 
the waiteress, is the manuscript of a five act 
tragedy, guaranteed never to have been acted 
at any theatre in London or the provinces 
Slightly mistrusting our ‘first impression with 
reference to the latter advertiser, who is expected 
to call presently for his letters, we sit down in 
the desperate hope that the needy dramatist may 
prove to be our inventive friend. 

We have waited but a short time, when a 
long-in-person and prolific-in-hair gentleman, 
enveloped in a cloak, worn very full, of dirty 
folds, and embroidered by a polished edge of 
sparkling grease, enters, and obtaining two let- 
ters from Harriet (to whom he delivers an im- 
portant and comprehensive order for “a coffee, 
four thins, rasher, ’n egg, and half creases),”’ 
seats himself on the opposite side of our box. 
Having torn open his letters, “ pished’”? and 
*pshawed” at the contents, and tossed the 
newspaper contemptuously aside, the dissatisfied 
dramatist (for this gentleman I felt sure it must 
be) favors his two fidgety neighbors with a 
glance. Commiserating our restlessness, or 
anxious to relieve his own excitement by un- 
burdening his mind to somebody, the new-comer 
at length addresses us. 

VOL. L1I.—28 
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* Beg parding, gents, but was you thinking ot 
going to the theaytre this evenin’, at half mo- 
ney ?” 

We renounced any present idea of visiting a 
public entertainment at the half or even the 
whole nightly cost. 

Oh! because if you was going, I would have 
put you in two dress boxes for the ‘ Delphi,’ a 
bargain ;” and the speaker thereupon produced 
two authentic admissions to that establishment 
for the same evening, being the interesting 
occasion of Miss Cremorne’s “ ticket night.” 

Finding us proof even against this “ unpre- 
cedented attraction,” the dramatic gentleman 
awaits in silence the execution of his order, 
meanwhile again perusing his two letters with 
a scornful smile. An impulse I cannot explain, 
and is not of the least consequence if I could, 
prompts me to resume the conversation, by say- 
ing— 

* You are connected with the theatres, sir?” 

* Ye—es; that is, I write for them occasion- 
ally, but it’s poor work.” 

* Indifferently paid ?”’ 

“No; not exactly that, but managers are so 
precious obstinate, won’t be advised as to the 
sort of thing the public want; get up foolish 
light pieces; and audiences want plays with 
more backbone in them. However, it will 
come to an end; every fool must have his 
day.” 

“And no doubt, sir, you will have yours; 
you advocate the legitimate drama ?”’ 

“Yes! (no, coffee I told you, Harriet, not 
tea,) only there again, managers are out; they 
fancy nothing legitimate but Shakspeare, and 
Shakspeare’s done up. There’s plenty of mo- 
dern Shakspeares about, if the fools of man- 
agers had the sense to know ’em when they see 
’em. Why, J’ve written something, if it was 
properly put on the stage, would take the shine 
out of half the cursed revivals; but that’s 
where it is, you see; you want the tin to lend 
the manager to get up your piece. Now, if I 
could just raise two hundred pounds, I could 
make my fortune; I am trying it. By the by,” 
said the neglected author, as a sudden thought 
occurred to him, “‘perhaps you gents might 
know somebody that would suit my book ?” 

* Oh! a book is it?” 

(“ Addled—regularly addled, I’m blessed if 
this egg isn’t. Here, Harriet, take this back,’’) 
said the author, indignantly returning the con- 
diment in question. ‘No, no, not a book—a 
romantic melodrama, just want about two hun- 
dred; would give security—a play I’ve asked 
five hundred for.” 
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We wished he might get it, and told him so. 

* Doesn’t look like it. I put an advertise- 
ment in the other day, and the only answer I’ve 
had are these two precious things,” he said, 
producing the two recently arrived letters, 
“from two partnership agents, who’d put me 
on their lists for a sovereign apiece; that won’t 
do. It ought to be easy to get. Why, there’s a 
friend of mine got hold of an agreeable sort of 
gentleman in the country to go halves with 
him in a much more unlike spec’ than mine— 
an harmonium cradle, I think he calls it—it was 
only a pantomime trick.” 

As our readers may imagine, we soon pricked 
up our ears at this, and, having carefully picked 
the dramatist’s brains of the required directorial 
information, gave chase in a cab, and within 
twenty minutes had run down our game at his 
tenaporary lodgings in Lambeth; the luckless 
in‘ant being in full cry at the death—Kreddles 
hivaself, having preserved his temper hitherto, 
flew at Spatchcock, on seeing him, like a bantam. 

Nothing but the fear of being put down by 
my esteemed aunt as a Victoria dramatist pre- 
vents my giving in detail the scene that fol- 
lowed; elsewise you must admit, if you have 
any taste in transpontine literature, that an 
infuriated father seizing the ruffian who has 
robbed him of his infant, and fiercely demanding 
back his only child—the scene being laid in a 
crazy tumble-down building by the water-side— 
are very fair materials for a strikingly dramatic 
situation. Mr. Spatchcock is, however, a man 
of business, and not a dramatic artist; and ap- 
parently seeing there is something to be made 
by the incident, speedily dissolves the dramatic 
view of the question, and having, with my as- 
sistance, succeeded in bringing Mr. Kreddles to 
a partially tranquil frame of mind, the inventor 
observes— 

“* My dear sir, I am sure I regret any incon- 
venience, but pray let us discuss this affair like 
men of business.” 

“Have the child brought in, sir; I demand 
that,”’ exclaimed Kreddles. 

“Oh! certainly, no objection, I’m sure; Mrs. 
Spatchcock has just dropped off to sleep, but I 
will rouse her presently.”” A loud snore was 
heard from the adjoining chamber, in corrobora- 
tion of this fact, as Mr. Spatchcock proceeded : 
“* Meanwhile, permit me to observe that if I 
deliver up the child to you, we are still without 
security or guarantee for the return of our own 


infant.” Mr. Kreddles gave a violent start: 


“IT do not wish to impute anything,” said the 
inventor deferentially ; ‘‘ but you hesitate to trust 
me, my dear sir—why should I trust you? It 


is just as reasonable to say you are feloniously 
detaining my child, as assert we are wrongfully 
in possession of yours. In point of fact, I hold 
your child in pawn; excuse me if I decline to 
give up the pledge without the ticket.” 

This was certainly a painfully unexpected 
position for poor Kreddles’s “little pledge”’ to 
be placed in. I, of course, suggested that Mr. 
Spatchcock and his wife should accompany us 
in a post-chaise, and obtain their infantine 
ticket; but Mr. Spatchcock objected. ‘ Quite 
impossible to-night ; Mrs. Spatchcock is not in 
a fit state to travel, and really I wouldn’t—not 
interfering in family matters—take upon myself 
to determine this extraordinary question of dis- 
puted identity.” 

** What on earth should I wish to detain your 
child fer?” said Kreddles, incredulously. 

**Can’t possibly say,” retorted Mr. Spatch- 
cock, shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘ there may be 
fifty reasons I know nothing of.” 

** Then I shall apply to the police,”’ exclaimed 
Kreddles. 

*“T really wouldn’t advise you,” said the in- 
ventor, very coolly; “but, as I am willing to 
meet the difficulty, if possible, why—I really 
don’t feel justified—but to oblige you—leave me 
some security for our child’s return—say a fifty 
pound note, and take your infant away; ours 
to be given up on return of the security.” 

I am afraid I half grinned at the cool audacity 
of this proposal, contrasted with the puzzled air 
of the proprietor of Larkspur Villa; the infant 
subject of discussion, however, still airing its 
lungs to an extent bordering on convulsions, 
and the fright having already changed the tone 
of voice to an almost unrecognizable degree, I 
thought it best to advise my friend to assent to 
the conditions demanded; and, after much par- 
leying, the infant Spatchcock was appraised at 
twenty pounds sterling, and the missing babe 
borne in triumph from its heartless custodians. 

But even triumphs may be sometimes very 
embarrassing, and two gentlemen traversing a 
populous thoroughfare in Lambeth, bearing al- 
ternately in their arms an unappeasable infant, 
waking the echoes far and near, and assailed by 
the gibes of every paternal observer, «nd the 
reproaches of every maternal passer-by, need not 
be the theme of very bitter envy. We were, in 
truth, rather objects of sympathy than other- 
wise, and found it too in an unexpected quarter; 
no other than the breast of a benign cabman who 
drove us to the nearest posting-house, and was 
absolutely civil, although we paid him a mere 
trifle only over and above double his fare. 
Don’t say the world is so bad, after all. 











THE WRONG BABY. 
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Our post-chaise arrived at the villa about half 
past one in the morning. As we anticipated, 
there were lights in the lower room ; Mr. Kred- 
dles, of course, awaiting our return in a state of 
painful anxiety. Our infant charge being by 
this time gently slumbering on an extemporized 
bed on the opposite seat in the carriage, and 
Kreddles, fearing the sudden reaction on finding 
her child safe might be too much for the sensi- 
tive mother’s shaken nerves, resolved to dis- 
patch Johnny to the chaise, and we entered the 
room as we had left it; standing for a moment 
speechless at the sight before us; Mrs. Kred- 
dies, instead of being prostrated by grief and 
fear, was comfortably seated at crochet beside a 
neatly laid supper-table radiant in smiling hap- 
piness! She jumped up instantly on seeing her 
husband, and with manifestly no emotion but 
wifely pleasure at his return, affectionately 
kissed him. ‘Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come 
back,” said the pleased little lady ; “ of course, 
you found out the mistake. Ha! ha!” 

** Yes, my love, I told you it must be only a 
mistake,” said the puzzled Kreddles. 

**How absurd, to be sure,” continued his 
wife: ‘‘ what a laugh people would have at us 
if it was known. Ha! ha! How did you find 
it out ?” 

** Well, my dear, rather in an accidental way,” 
replied the bewildered husband, more and more 
surprised that the affectionate mother made no 
attempt to obtain a sight of her restored off- 
spring. 

“Come, sit down; I’ve kept supper waiting. 
What a shame to frighten the poor old fellow 
so; this to her husband, with a kiss. Then, 
turning to me, she continued: “Now, H . 
if you mention a word about this, [’ll never 
introduce you to a nice young lady again, and I 
do expect some cousins of mine from Norfolk, 
in the autumn, very pretty girls, and plenty of 
money.” 

All this was delightful to me, and amazing to 
Kreddles, who presently said— 

“T hope Johnny won’t wake baby bringing 
her in.” 

“‘ Bringing who in?” asked the wife. 

“The baby—your baby—our baby—the baby 
we ’ve brought back.” 

“ Brought back!” exclaimed Mrs. Kreddles; 
“why you don’t mean to tell me, Arthur, 
you’ve brought back that woman’s poor little 
thing again ?” 

* Poor little thing! isn’t it our child that was 
taken away in mistake?” 

‘NO! to be sure not—hasn’t Susan told you? 
Ha! ha! I can’t help it, Arthur; what unnatural 
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wretches they must be. It was dear little Fanny 
in the cradle all right, but that tiresome Susan 
left the woman alone with the children, and I 
suppose she took a fancy to Fanny’s beautiful 
cap and necklace, and so changed them on to 
her own child; and there was a pin inside the 
border of her baby’s cap, as I thought, that 
made it so troublesome—and in the hurry look- 
ing for the cherry on Fanny’s arm I couldn’t 
see it—and we found it all out directly you had 
gone, and it’s all right now; and [ declare if I 
haven’t laughed till I’m crying again. Do kiss 
me, Arthur!”’ 

Mrs. Kreddles was more easily kissed than a 
Aetermination in this new phase of the affair 
arrived at; however, it was resolved to make 
the best possible arrangements for Miss Spatch- 
cock’s accommodation that night, and restore 
her to her desolate parents in the morning. On 
arriving at the inventor’s apartments in Lam- 
beth, however, they were found tenantless, and 
only a note for Mr. Kreddles remaining. 

It was from Mr. Spatchcock himself, an- 
nouncing that he had availed himself of the 
twenty pounds last received, and a previous 
sum, to depart for a popular colony; that he 
was totally unaware, until our arrival, of any 
exchange of infants having been effected; and 
that, on making this discovery, the idea occurred 
to him of releasing his own child from the de- 
moralizing influences of its mother’s example, 
and placing it in a comfortable home by the 
strategy he had adopted. 

He felt satisfied, he added, he might safely 
commend the infant to Mrs. Kreddles’s motherly 
care, and he assured Mr. Kreddles that this pro- 
mising child had given unmistakable evidences 
of the possession of rare and precocious musical 
talent, which could not fail, with cultivation, 
to be highly remunerative in a professional 
point of view, and was well worthy the atten- 
tion of any capitalist as a most safe and lucra- 
tive investment. 

* . * + . 

I dotted down the above incidents a few 
months since, during a summer visit to my 
excellent friends at Larkspur Villa. We have 
been, according to custom, conning and laughing 
over the story of the musical cradle—and after- 
wards, left alone with my pen, I am conscious 
of a shrewd little face glancing up curiously at 
mine. Jt is an odd, rather than pretty, face, 
flowingly encompassed by flaxen hair, but by no 
means uninteresting or unattractive in “ts ex- 
pression. 

“ Well, Sissy, shall I tell you what I am do- 
ing ?? 
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“ Please, pa—pa.” 

** Writing a long story about you.” 

* Please let me look, pa—pa.” 

It is Miss Cecilia Spatchcock who is arraying 
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the author in the “ borrowed plumes” of pa- 


ternity, wickedly incited thereto by her adopted 
mamma, Mrs. Arthur Kreddles. 





CHARADES IN ACTION. 


Answer to Charade in the August number—Co-warp. 


ACT I. 


‘ 


DRAMATIS PERSON, 


Her Cutty. Montary Nurse. 


Lapy VIsITors. 


Moruer. 
HusBAND. 


Scene 1.—The street outside of Mother’s house. ; 
To the right the door, with a flat-iron for knocker. 
} 
< 
| 


Enter Montury Nurse dressed in showy 
gown, with large cap and clean apron on. She 
points to the house, and dangles an imaginary 





child in the air, to inform the audience that there 
has been a slight addition to the family; then 
taking from her pocket a white glove, she fastens 
it round the knocker. 





Exit Monthly Nurse, dancing for joy, and still 
dangling child. 


Scene 2.—Interior of Mother's bedchamber. On 
the sofa is seen Mother, in a white jacket and 
cap, nursing her child. 


Enter Monthly Nurse, leading in HusBanp. 
She shows to him the CuIp, and by her actions 
informs him that it is exactly like him, having 





got his nose, his eyes, and his mouth. The 
delighted Father gives Monthly Nurse a caid- 
counter. 

Enter Lapy Visrrors, who rush up to Mo- 
ther, and, in impassioned action, inquire after 
her health. Monthly Nurse shows them the 
Baby ; they are delighted with it, and clasp their 





hands in admiration. 
quests to be allowed to kiss it; the delighted 
mother smiles, and the Monthly Nurse madly 
embraces the Child. 

The Ladies are enchanted with the scene. 
Caudle is handed round and drank, and the 
Monthly Nurse, placing herself at the door, 
ushers out each Lady, who slips into her hand 
a supposed half-crown. 


Each Lady Visitor re- 


; 
; 
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ACT Il. 
DRAMATIS PERSON E. 


Tue Dey or Atoiers. Captive ENGLIsH. 
LaDy. Her HusBanp. 
SLAVES. BRITISHERS. 


Scene.—The Ramparts of Algiers. 


Enter the Dey or Aroiers, dressed in his 
robes-de-chambre of state, with a turban on his 
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head. 
the ottoman for him to sit cross-legged upon, and 
hand him his pipe. 

Enter further Staves, bringing with them the 
Enciisu Lapy, who has a veil thrown over 
her. The Steves salaam, and the Dey orders 





from his pocket a heavy purse, and offers it to 
her; but she points to her wedding-ring, and 
casts the purse at the feet of the tyrant. 

The Dey’s love is then turned to rage; and 
he gives a signal to his Slaves, who salaam, and 
bring in a cannon, made by placing the sofa- 
bolster on the music Canterbury. 

The Slaves seize captive English Lady, and 
bind her to the mouth of loaded bolster. The 
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ACT ill. 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 


His Son, aged 21. Tenants. 
SERVANTS. Musicians. 


Op Lorp. 
Tueir WIVEs. 


Scenre.—Park on Estate of Old Lord. In the 


He is followed by his slaves, who arrange 
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them to remove the veil from their Captive ; 
they obey him, and the Dey is visibly moved 
with the charms of the Lady. He rises from 
his seat, and paces the room; then, advancing 
to her, he presses his heart, and declares his 
passion. She repulses him haughtily. He draws 





= = 
Dey once more offers his love, and is once more 
refused. The signal to fire is given, when 
Enter her Hussanp at the head of a gallant 
band of Britisners. A scuffle ensues, each 
Britisher engaging two Slaves in combat. The 
Dey is dethroned, and the English Lady is re- 
leased, and rushes into the arms of her Husband. 
The Britishers kneeling on prostrate Alge- 
rines. 


Vc 


centre is placed a table, with chairs on each side, 
in preparation of a feast. 


Enter Tenants and their Wives, gayly 
dressed, and carrying a flag made out of an old 
newspaper. 
rows, when 


They form themselves into two 





Enter Orv Lorp and his Son. The Tenants 
wave their hats in the air, and their wives curt- 


= 





sey. The Old Lord bows to them, and delivers 
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a short specch, constantly pointing to his Son. 
The Tenants again wave their hats in the air, 
when 

Enter Servants, bearing a bandbox barrel of 
beer, which they place on the table. Glasses 
are handed round, and the Old Lord, taking one, 
proposes the health of their young Squire. 





= 
= 


Enter Musicians, when the tenants all stand 
up for a dance, his Son leading off with one of 
their Wives. 
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ENGLISH PILLOW-LACE-MAKERS,. 


Attnoven there is no positive clue to the 
date of this invention, and there is only con- 
jecture to rely upon, there seems reasonable 
ground for attributing it to the most remote ages. 
The love of distinction in attire doubtless gave 
rise, at a very early period, to some attempts at 
adornment with the needle, and as the power of 
execution advanced, the style and manner of 
the designs necessarily improved, and the various 
branches of embroidery are known to have at- 
tained among the civilized and lascivious Greeks 
to a remarkable degree of perfection. It has 
been suggested that the delicate ornamental 
work introduced by the Phrygians included the 
manufacture of lace, though more generally in- 
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ferred to have consisted of embroidery merely. 
Whether the introduction of lace is referable to 
the classic ages or not, certain it is that a very 
respectable degree of antiquity may be claimed 
for it. 

Real or hand-made lace is divided into two 
distinct classes: that worked with the needle, 
known for ages as point, and that made on 
hard cushions by the interweaving of numerous 
fine threads wound on wooden bobbins. The 
last is of comparatively moderh invention, and 
the early history of the fabric refers to point. 
During the earlier periods, it was worked en 
tirely in convents, and applied to the adornment 
of church furniture and the state-vestments of 
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the priests. The making of lace probably occu- 
pied the same position with the nuns, as the 
copying and illuminating of manuscripts among 
the monks. It is easy to imagine the enthusiasm 
and industry with which the nun would pursue 
her one secular pursuit, her heart and mind 
alternating between the cares of heaven and 
her work, to which a kind of religious interest 
would be given by its intended destination. The 
completion of articles of any size must have 
involved the incessant application of many 
lives. 

An English lady had in her possession a suit 
of point—an heirloom, whose history was well 
known. It formed the work of an entire life- 
time—protracted beyond middle age—of a nun 
in a convent at Brussels. It took months to 
complete a single inch. 

The secret of manufacturing real point lace 
is lost entirely, and, although ingenious imita- 
tions are not rare, the authentic method is un- 
known. 

it was not until the latter part of the four- 
teenth century that the world at large had 
more than an occasional glimpse of this beautiful 
fabric, which was only displayed in the great 
festivals of the church, but by that time some 
knowledge of the art had found its way among 
the merchants, to whom its novelty and beauty 
recommended it as a subject of commerce. 
Venice became the chief seat of the point lace 
manufacture of those early times. It was the 
great emporium whence everything beautiful 
and costly was spread over the world, and the 
establishment of lace-making in other countries 
is generally referred to some wandering band 
from Venice. 

A tolerably true and correct idea of lace- 
making in 1587 is given in a curious old book 
published at Paris in that year by a Venetian. 
It comprises a collection of patterns for lace- 





work, but without descriptions or letter-press of > 


any kind. 

The inhabitants of the various provinces of 
the Low Countries eagerly and generally adopted 
this outlet for industry, and their successful 
cultivation of the flax-plant gave them a marked 
advantage, and when the enterprise of Venice, 
Genoa, and other Italian cities declined, they 
supplied Europe with this among many other 
articles of decorative merchandise. Flanders 
lace has an historical reputation, and we recog- 
nize it in the grand old pictures of Velasquez and 
other masters. In later times, the various orders 
of lace manufactured in Belgium are known by 
the names of the several towns where they are 
produced. 
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Of the Brussels lace, which has a more ex- 
tended reputation than that of any other place, 
there are two distinct varieties. The more 
valuable and beautiful kind is that called pointe 
@ Parquelle, or more commonly Brussels point ; 
it is worked wholly with the needle. The other 
variety is called Brussels plait, and the flowers 
for the pattern are made separately on the pillow, 
and afterwards attached to net. It differs but 
little from the best English Honiton. It is 
made from the finest thread, and chiefly hand- 
spun. The best quality is made in Brussels, in 
damp underground rooms, and to supply it in 
good working order, it is kept for some time in 
a humid subterraneous atmosphere. The life of 
a Belgian thread-spinner is unhealthy, and the 
price of her labor very high. 

Before machine-made net had arrived to per- 
fection, the plain groundwork of the Brussels 
lace was made by hand, on the pillow in nar- 
row widths, united afterwards very dexterously. 
Trimming laces three or four inches wide then 
cost from four to ten guineas a yard, and veils 
from thirty to one hundred guineas each. The 
improvements at Nottingham have enabled ex- 
cellent net to be supplied at moderate cost, and 
the prices have greatly diminished, and the 
consumption increased, The manufacture of 
Brussels lace is intrusted wholly to women, and 
the number finding constant employment in 
Belgium is estimated at 100,000. 

Mechlin lace is made entirely on the pillow 
and in one piece; it can only be applied to 
articles of limited size, such as lappets or trim- 
mings, and in these the exquisite delicacy of its 
texture can be appreciated. During the eigh- 
teenth century, it obtained the most enthusiastic 
appreciation, but of late years a revolution has 
taken place; and, although too good to be de- 
spised, it is neglected. 

The class of Belgian lace called Valenciennes 
is familiar to all, but each of the six different 
towns where it is made has some distinctive 
peculiarity, and a person accustomed to compare 
them could decide at once upon the place where 
they were made. The finest comes from Ypres. 

Although Belgium is and ever has been the 
lacemaking country par excellence, it is not to 
be supposed that the French nation have been 
without very great results in this subject. The 
most beautiful and expensive lace was intro- 
duced into France by Colbert, the minister of 
Louis XIV., in the year 1660, by artisans 
brought from Venice. They were established 
in Alencgon, and organized an extensive manu- 
factory of the point de Vénise, afterwards called 
point de France, and, finally, point d’Alengon. 
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This lace, as we see it at the present day, bears 
but slight resemblance to the original Point de 
Vénise, being of much finer texture. It differs 
from every other variety, sixteen workers being 
employed on the smallest piece and simplest 
design of Alengon, so various are the stitches 
employed, whilst only one person is required to 
produce the richest lace of other kinds. This 
lace is considered the most durable, as well as 
the most recherché, of those made in modern 
times, and exceeds every other, not excepting 
Brussels, in value. Some beautiful specimens 
of it were contributed to the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, by Madame Hubert of Paris. 

France produces the finest specimens of blonde, 
made of white and black silk, in the world. 
Chantilly produces the most perfect variety, its 
peculiarity consisting of the rich close pattern, 
contrasted with the filmy lightness of the 
ground. It was chiefly woven for veils, about 
thirty years since, which were worn square with 
a deep, heavy border of irregular outline, and 
thrown over the bonnet, completely enveloping 
the head and shoulders of the wearer. The 
general demand for Chantilly has passed away, 
though it is still used in small quantities and is 
made of exquisite beauty. 

Of the French pillow laces of the ordinary 
kind, the precedence should perhaps be given to 
that of Lille, the oldest manufactory m France, 
and the origin of the Buckinghamshire or Eng- 
lish Lille, as it is sometimes called. It is very 
light and simple and also well made, but the 
consumption is daily decreasing as the work- 
people are better remunerated from other 
branches of industry. The same description of 
lace is also made at Arras, and at Mirecourt. 
The artisans of the latter place are constantly 
introducing new designs into their work, and it 
has a fame of its own for the good taste and 
elegance of its productions. Among these, one 
of the most beautiful is that called Guipure, 
made on the same principle, and very much like 
the English Honiton. The Guipure has within 
the last two years so materially improved, that 
it is but little inferior to the Brussels plait, and 
is generally admired for its color, quality, and 
moderate price. 

Bailleul is the only town in France where 
the Valenciennes lace is produced, while there 
are six manufactories of the same lace in Bel- 
gium. That of Bailleul, though coarser than 
inat of Bruges, closely resembles it, and pos- 
sesses the double value of being the whitest and 
cheapest of its kind. There was a time when 
the dinginess of color which characterizes very 
old lace was esteemed so great a beauty as to 
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be obtained by artificial means; and much of 
the modern lace was washed in a weak solution 
of coffee, and considered greatly improved by 
the operation. This perverted taste has now 
passed away, and the makers emulate each other, 
in their endeavors to preserve the thread in its 
original purity during the process of making it 
up. The peculiar whiteness of the Bailleul 
lace renders it very popular. The production 
of hand-made lace in France affords employ- 
ment to about two hundred thousand women. 
Each person earns from a sixpence to a shilling 
for the day’s work of ten hours, pursuing their 
occupation in their own homes, and united with 
their ordinary domestic duties. 

Machine-made lace was first introduced into 
Calais, in the year 1817, by some English work- 
men from Nottingham, who had with them a 
machine on the strait bolt principle. Six years 
afterwards, this single machine had increased to 
thirty-five, and there are at present between 
six and seven hundred in full operation. Bob- 
bin-net and lace are also made by machinery at 
Lille, St. Quintin, Lyon, and Cambrai. The 
last named is remarkable for its admirable imi- 
tations of the beautiful black lace of Caen and 
Chantilly, the patterns of which are minutely 
copied, and the difference in price at least 75 
per cent. 

The pillow lace of England is an object of 
universal admiration, and finds a market in all 
civilized countries. It is almost exclusively the 
production of four counties: Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, and Devon- 
shire. Its introduction may be referred to a 
period shortly anterior to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when it was sufficiently rare to be 
deemed an offering worthy of royalty. 

The finer and more valuable quality of the 
Buckingham lace, as it is generally called, is 
produced within a circle of twelve miles round 
that town; the second quality usually worn 
being made in or about Bedford and Alney. 

Laces of inferior quality to the classes al- 
ready mentioned are principally made in the 
neighborhood of High Wycombe in Bucking- 
hamshire, and Kettering and Wellingborough, 
in Northamptonshire. 

Northampton and its immediate vicinity are 
celebrated for a vast variety of delicate edgings, 
and narrow laces in general. One lucrative 
branch of the trade has greatly declined during 
the last few years, in consequence of infants 
ceasing to wearcaps. The use of them is so 
generally laid aside that the production of lace 
for that purpose can hardly be said to exist as a 
separate branch of trade. 
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The Honiton lace, the peculiar manufacture 
of Devonshire, may be regarded as the most 
flourishing branch of the lace-making trade at 
the present day. Its origin is similar to that of 
the Buckingham lace, various bands of Flemish 
emigrants being supposed to have introduced 
the occupation. 

Previously to the last twenty years, Honiton 
lace consisted merely of a plain net groundwork, 
to which were attached sprigs and borders, 
made separately on the pillow of fine Antwerp 
thread. When plain net was made exclusively 
on the pillow, it was produced at a cost almost 
incredible. An old woman, who had been for- 
merly in the trade, preserved apiece of net about 
eighteen inches square, which she had ordered 
to be made just before the application of ma- 
chinery to the manufacture, and for which, 
although entirely unornamented, she had paid 
fifteen pounds. The same sized piece, a year or 
two after, would have been obtained for fifteen 
shillings, and may now be had for as many 
pence. The adoption of machine-made net 
necessarily threw a large number of women out 
of employment, and a period of great depression 
and misery ensued. Things continued in this 
state for about twenty years, when Queen Ade- 
laide made an effort to give some little impetus 
to the trade, by ordering a dress from Devon- 
shire of Honiton sprigs sewed on machine net, 
but the business advanced by very slow degrees 
until her present majesty decided on Honiton 
lace as the material for her bridal dress. It was 
made at Beer, a small village near Leaton, on 
the coast of Devonshire, and consisted of sprigs 
united by a variety of delicate open-work ; the 
use of nets as a foundation being advantageously 
dispensed with. The example thus set, together 
with the great improvement effected in the style 
of the lace, has thoroughly revived the trade. 
During the last few years the demand has been 
enormous ; at one time so much exceeding the 
production, that the general quality of the ma- 
terial suffered from the haste in which it was 
made. 

Devonshire lace may, at the present time, be 
divided into two distinct classes. The original 
description, consisting of the finest net sprigged 
and edged with a border more or less handsome, 
and called Honiton applique, is still very much 
used for veils, mantles, dresses, and larger arti- 
cles of ladies’ attire. The hand labor bestowed 
upon it is much less than that demanded by the 
other kind, and the price proportionably lower. 
The second variety, known as the Honiton Gui- 
pure, has been invented only within the last 
twenty years, but greatly surpasses its rival in 





beauty. It is not dissimilar in style from the 
old point, although very much lighter in tex- 
ture. The separate sections of the pattern are 
united by delicate fibres, which in the best 
qualities of the lace are made on the pillow, 
forming, in fact, part of the pattern; but in the 
less expensive specimens are made afterwards 
by a needle and thread. This beautiful lace, 
although exquisitely delicate, and tedious to 
make, may be met with occasionally on a large 
scale. Among the specimens contributed to the 
Great Exhibition, was a flounce five yards long, 
on which forty women were employed for eight 
months, the time bestowed upon it being nearly 
equal to thirty years of one person’s life. It is, 
however, most available for general use, and 
is most commonly met with in caps, collars, 
sleeves, berthés, &c. The value of Honiton 
lace depends greatly on the comparative close- 
ness of its texture; when met with in perfection, 
it is little if at all inferior to the best conti- 
nental lace; in color, it has the advantage of 
most of them. The pupils of the London and 
Nottingham schools of design are now able to 
supply the most elaborate patterns, and it is no 
longer necessary to borrow from the French. 

That variety of the fabric which first gained 
for Ireland acknowledgment as a lace-making 
country, is called Limerick lace, and consists of 
a net ground-work on which patterns are em- 
broidered by hand in a kind of tambour stitch 
or chainwork. This mode of ornamenting has 
arrived at great perfection, the effects of shading 
being given by judicious alternations of heavy 
and light embroidery. The Limerick lace, 
which once constituted the Irish trade, and is 
still its most important branch, is now rivalled 
by many other very beautiful varieties. The 
guipure, which consists of muslin cut out and 
sewn over the edge, the vacancies being filled 
up with separate links made with the needle, 
partakes a little of the character of the antique 
lace. This is, however, more closely imitated 
in the kind called Jrish Old Point, which has 
really a good claim to this appellation. Pillow 
laces, both white and black, have been included 
in recent experiments. Among these are a very 
fair quality of Valenciennes, and of the new 
Maltese lace, the latter being chiefly confined to 
the province of Galway; all the specimens are 
of a character highly creditable to a country 
which has so recently adopted the manufacture 
as its own. 

Passing from hand-made lace to that produced 
by machinery, there are many claimants for the 
honor of a discovery so important. It is, however, 
generally acknowledged to be due to a tramework 
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knitter of Nottingham, named John Hammond, 
who, in the year 1760, was inspired with the 
happy idea of applying the common stocking- 
frame, or rather a variety used for making eyelet 
holes in the clocks of stockings, to the purpose 
of imitating the plain Brussels ground. In this 
experiment he succeeded, and produced the ma- 
terial technically called single press point. So 
many imitators devoted their attention to the 
plan that amidst them all the original inventor 
was nearly lost sight of. From this time altera- 
tions and experiments in machinery were per- 
petually being made, but we hear of no import- 
ant addition to the previous knowledge, until 
the invention of the warp-frame, about 1775. 
This has been ascribed to four persons: Van- 
dyke, a Dutchman; Mr. Morris, of Notting- 
ham; Mr. Clare, of Edmonton ; and Mr. Marsh, 
of Moorfields, London. Some incline to the 
opinion that the merit is due to a mechanic 
named Crane. In the year 1785, a person 
named James Tanatt introduced great improve- 
ments in the warp, by which its speed was 
doubled, and its width extended from sixteen 
inches to forty-four. 

The bobbin-net machine, invented in the year 
1809 by Mr. Heathcote, of Tiverton, derived its 
name from the fact that the thread which made the 
lace was supplied partly from bobbins and partly 
from a warp; the bobbins passing from back to 
front, and front to back, whilst a lateral motion 
was imparted to the warp thread, and one series 
was caused to wrap round the other. The first 
successful example was patented for fourteen 
years, and Mr. Heathcote established his manu- 
factory at Loughborough, where it was carried on 
for seven or eight years. The cotton Mechlin 
entirely disappeared before the superior attrac- 
tions of bobbin-net ; and another production of 
the warp-machines, called dlonde, had suffered 
considerably from the large importations of 
French silk lace, their mode of dressing or 
stiffening being superior to the English. 

Hitherto all machine-made net had been pro- 
duced in a perfectly plain state; that portion of 
it which it was desired to ornament being em- 
broidered by hand. It had been the practice to 
extend the full width of the material in a kind 
of tambour-frame, the pattern selected then 
being worked in gimp or coarse thread by women 
or children. They were supplied with large 


drawings, and, by carefully observing the course 
taken by the thread among the meshes of the 
net, were able to copy with great exactness. 
This was a very slow and laborious process, and 
the idea of ornament by machinery was seized 
apon with avidity. The first designs were very 
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simple, being merely spots and bullet holes; but 
a new description’ of net was produced called 
workturns, in imitation of bobbin-net. From 
these originated the tatting trade; machines, 
before worthless, rose to great value, and this 
warp tatting was thought to promise much 
for the future. The silk net also obtained re- 
newed attention ; but only five years later, both 
silk blonde and cotton tatting had greatly fallen 
in general estimation. This may be explained 
from the fact that bobbin-net machines had 
once more excelled their forerunners, and 
Heathcote’s ornamented laces and plain silk 
bobbin-net had taken precedence of all others. 

In 1839, the Jacquard machine was applied by 
Mr. Draper, of Nottingham, to both bobbin-net 
and warp, and so much increased their capabili- 
ties for ornament that at the present time there 
is scarcely a machine at work without it, and 
such an impetus he gave to the trade that hun- 
dreds of machines which were, as it is called, 
worked up, were again made available; the 
School of Design established at Nottingham 
furnishing very tasteful and elaborate patterns 
for the more expensive widths, such as shawls, 
flounces, &c. 

The varieties in the machinery and its pro- 
ductions which have survived the many changes 
have extended the fame of the Nottingham 
manufactures. By means of the Leavers, a 
machine called after its first constructor, are 
made black silk piece-nets, ornamented ; piece 
blondes in white and other colors; scarfs, 
shawls, flounces, and trimming laces, some 
finished entirely by machine power, and others 
partly embroidered by hand. From the pusher 
machine—so called from having independent 
pushers to propel the bobbins and carriages from 
back to front—are made mantles, flounces, and 
similar articles of a superior description, having 
the pattern traced with a thick thread by hand- 
labor. A new manufacture has been introduced 
since 1846, consisting of good imitations of 
Swiss muslin blinds and curtains, which, al- 
though so recently commenced, employs a hun- 
dred machines of the kind called circular, and 
promises to continue an important and improv- 
ing branch. 

A few traverse warp machines are also em- 
ployed, chiefly in manufacturing spotted lace, 
blonde edgings, and imitation thread laces. 

Of the various articles, perhaps the most 
important are the plain piece nets and blondes, 
the constant demand for which keeps two 
thousand machines in continual occupation. 
The latter material has greatly improved both 
in color and finish, and is hardly at all inferior 
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to the French blondes, and additional improve- 
ment has been effected in it by the adoption of 
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the foreign method of working the silk in a 
single thread, and in a raw state. 





ELLA’S CONFESSION. 


BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


“Sit beside me here, Lenora, ‘neath the spreading oak- 
* tree’s shade ; 

Let us watch the daylight softly from the distant waters 
fade; 

Let us watch the bright stars peeping through their 
cloud-veils, snowy white, 

As though half afraid to venture till the day-beams 
vanished quite. 

Throw one arm around me gently, press one hand 
within my own, 

And I'll breathe to thee a secret that must dwell with 
thee alone; 

I have nursed it in my bosom for three long and weary 
years, 

It has fed on hopes unuttered and been dewed by unshed 
tears, 

It has rent my very heart-strings, it is feeding on my 
breath, 

And ’twill not be long, Lenora, till its ravage ends in 
death. 


* Scarce two moons have waned, Lenora, since thy voice 
first met my ear, 

And e’en then, unlike a stranger didst thou seem whilst 
drawing near; 

There ’s a strange, mysterious something, empty words 
can ne’er define, 

Which commands affection’s tendrils around kindred 
hearts to twine; 

And ’twas this that took possession of my spirit when 
we met, 

For I loved thee as a sister, and the feeling lingers yet. 

Never, never to another would my heart, unasked, be- 
tray 

The grief that slowly, surely, is consuming life away. 

But why startest thou, Lenora? Oh! believe me, ’tis no 
crime, 

Thou may’st call it woman’s weakness; but no mat- 
ter—wait my time. 


“>*Twas in life’s unclouded summer that my heart first 
learned to bound 

When my quick ear caught the echo of a dear, familiar 
sound; 

When the light fall of a footstep, or the mention of a 
name 

Sent to either cheek soft blushes, and a tremor through 
my frame. 

He had soul-lit eyes, Lenora, and a tall, commanding 
form, 

A spirit proud and noble, and a heart pure, true, and 
warm. 

Well I loved him; my stern father learned the truth 
from glance and sigh; 

And he vowed the youthful Harry should no longer 
linger nigh; 

He confessed that he was worthy—had the bearing of a 
king, 

But his child should wed no pauper; Harry had no 
wealth to bring. 
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“Though his lips had ne’er assured me how intensely 
he had loved, 

Still I fancied that the parting had a depth of feeling 
proved; 

For he grasped my hand so wildly, looked so fondly in 
my eye, 

And then turned away so sadly as he breathed a low 
* Good-by.’ 

Then did fancy mould an image, it was christened with 
his name, 

And my spirit knelt and worshipped morn and even all 
the same. 

But why startest thou, Lenorat Have my words thy 
pity moved? 

Or is sympathy the prompter? Tell me, hast thou ever 
loved ?” 

Then fair Ella paused to wonder that her grief she ’d 
dared confess, 

And Lenora drew her nearer, and breathed forth a 
whispered “ Yes.” 


“T have seen thy Harry, Ella, in the distant land of 
gold; 

Poor no longer; now by thousands are his hordes of 
riches told; 

Yes, the pauper, who was driven from thy angry father’s 
door, 

Has returned to claim the treasure that he dared not ask 
before.” 

“Hast thou seen him? O Lenora! Tell me, can it, can 
it be? 

Is my image unforgotten? Didst thou hear him speak 
of me?” 

As she paused, her blue eye kindled with a fire not all 
its own; 

From the orb that bent above her had a brightening 
beam been thrown. 

* Yes, I’ve seen and heard him, dear one; and abroad, 
by land or sea, 

Have the past and present only been a lingering dream 
of thee. 


Every trace of recognition has he sought to leave behind, 

And ’twas this that made him seek thee in the garb of 
womankind. 

’Twas to learn from thy confession if thy heart was still 
the same; 

Thou hast said it; he is happy; does my gentle Ella 
blame?” 

“ You, you, Harry! 
sook her quite, 

For the joy that thrilled her being put her trembling 
voice to flight, 

And she only knew two warm lips to her own were often 
pressed 

While her head was softly pillowed on a quickly heav- 
ing breast; 

And in after years, when Harry spoke of that same star- 
lit night 

Quick his Ella’s eye responded by a look of fond delight, 


O, Lenora!’ Spoken words for- 








PAYING TITHES. 


BY ALICE B. 


* ExceELLENT sermon!” remarked Mr. Elliot 
to Mr. Smead, as they met on the church-steps 
one fine summer day. 

** Remarkably well delivered, too!” returned 
Mr. Smead, with a nod. “J think our rector 
improves every month. Very apropos to my 
business to-morrow, as well as the collection to- 
day, by the by. I shall have to call on you for 
that subscription to the Banks Orphan Asylum. 
Shall I see you at the store in the morning ?” 

* Certainly,” said Mr. Elliot, as a parting bow 
was exchanged between thetwo gentlemen. “I 
am always ready on such occasions, I believe.” 

Mr. Elliot went home to his Sunday dinner 
(he always marketed himself on Saturday to 
make sure of it) quite aglow with self-satisfac- 
tion. He had listened to an excellent charity 
sermon, and a fine voluntary afterwards while 
the church-wardens took up a collection. His 
gold dollar—he always made a point of giving 
at least that amount when any appeal was made 
from the pulpit—slid easily into the plate with 
a “ tinkle” quite distinct from the “ silver” of 
his less charitably disposed neighbor. He com- 
plimented his wife on her new bonnet as they 
walked along, and the behavior of the children 
in church. When they came to talk over the 
lesson of the day, as was often their habit on 
Sunday evening, and found that “ charity” had 
been the prevailing theme, Mr. Elliot felt no 
intruding stings of conscience to disturb his 
serenity. It is just possible that beneath all “he 
thanked God he was not as other men” he could 
name, and remarked to Mrs. Elliot that he liked 
the old Jewish law of setting apart one-tenth. 

He certainly did give tithes of all he possessed. 
His income he was able to guess at with tolera- 
ble accuracy ;. and he always subscribed to a 
certain number of charities. 

He congratulated himself on the adoption of 
this plan, as he walked to the store the next 
morning, in view of Mr. Smead’s call. The 
sum had been laid aside with the regularity of 
quarter-day ; and he had only to take it from 
the safe, hand it over to Mr. Smead, and enter 
the amount as “ paid’’ in a little book he kept 
for the purpose. By being thus systematic, “he 


never missed the money,” as he often told Mrs. 
Elliot. 
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**When it was wanting, there it was; 
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no saving, and pinching, and cramping for it. 
Church collectors and the treasurers of the dif- 
ferent institutions to which he subscribed always 
remarked this of Mr. Elliot. 

“It is quite refreshing to call on you, sir,” 
said Mr. Smead, as he laid the bills (five ones, 
bankable money) smoothly in his old-fashioned 
pocket-book. ‘Some people it’s like pulling 
teeth to collect from; they dodge and shuffle, 
and ask me to call again, until sometimes I am 
quite out of patience. I might mention names. 
There ’s Mr. Brown, for instance, in the square 
chancel pew. Would you believe it? I’ve 
called twice already, and have not succeeded in 
getting a shilling.” 

**Ts it possible?” said Mr. Elliot, his opinion 
of Mr. Brown altering rapidly at the communi- 
cation, and his own self-satisfaction increasing 
at a proportional ratio. “I thought he sub- 
scribed liberally, and to all objects.” 

**So he does—so he does, my dear sir; but the 
thing is to pay up after you have subscribed. 
It’s very easy to set down one’s name for ten or 
twenty dollars; that part of it everybody knows. 
The thing is cashing up when no one but the 
collector is aware of the delinquency.” 

“ True,” said Mr. Elliot again, accompanying 
his agreeable visitor to the very door-step, and 
forgetting that it was equally true that “ charity 
vaunteth not itself; worketh no ill to its neigh- 
bor.” 

Nothing happened to disturb the serenity of 
his spirit through the day; and, as tea was not 
quite ready for him on his return home at night, 
he strolled out into the tolerably large garden to 
await his wife’s leisure. Considering the re- 
markably amiable humor in which he left the 
house, Mrs. Elliot was surprised at the cloud 
which had arisen in the short interval when he 
seated himself at the table. Presently the storm 
broke— 

“Those borders are not weeded yet, Mrs. 
Elliot. I told Bob to do them three days ago. 
I really wish you would not call that boy off 
his work so much.” 

* He has not done anything in the house to- 
day,” said Mrs. Elliot, quietly. 

* Then what in the world has he been about? 
I can’t see a weed less in the garden.” 
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** He went home sick just after breakfast.” 

** Before the knives were cleaned, or the water 
brought for washing, or the yard swept, or the 
clothes-lines put out,” she might have added, if 
she had thought it best to complain of her own 
annoyances. 

** Sick again ?” said Mr. Elliot, in an nar 
tone. ‘“ Seems to me he’s sick all the time.” 

** He was sick when he came here.” 

** Of course he was, and ir rags, all but starv- 
ing. Didn’t I have Doctor Lind for him, and 
cure him up? Haven’t I clothed and fed him, 
and warmed him all winter, I seould like to 
know? He’s no manner of use.’ 

“Oh, yes! He is when he’s well,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. amet. . **He helps about a great 
deal in the kitchen.’ 

“I’m not going to keep him to wait on. the 
cook, I can tell you!” said Mr. Elliot, warmly. 
** What did she do before he came? I’ll have 
a man come once a week and attend to the gar- 
den ; it will be twice as cheap in the end.” 

“IT know that, and less trouble. The cook 
has to feed Bob, and wash for him; but”— 

** But what, my dear?” 

** What is poor Bob to do at this season of the 
year? His father is out of work, and his mother 
is perfectly disheartened ; they quite depend on 
his wages, small as they are.” 

*That’s not my look-out,” said Mr. Elliot, 
quickly, as if not caring to dwell on the picture. 
**T can’t undertake to support the family; I 
must think of my own. I’ve done enough for 
them all winter; I’m tired of it. I would not 
have kept Bob so long now but to suit your 
convenience. There’s mighty little for a boy 
like him to do around this house.” 

**T know it,” said Mrs. Etliot. 

And she also knew that, as far as her conve- 
nience was concerned, Bob might just as well be 
out of the house as in it. He was sure to have 
a sick day when she particularly needed him ; 
or, if My». Elliot had set him a task, she had to 
listen to his fault-finding, and make what excuses 
for the boy she could. Mr. Elliot felt very gene- 
rous as he handed out a collection of old clothes 
to the almost naked child; but his wife had to 
give time she could ill spare to mending and re- 
modelling them for him. It was not the first 
day she had thought Bob a great deal more trou- 
ble than he was worth ; and her remonstrances 
were much more feebler than usual to Mr. El- 
liot’s expressed intention of sending him off when 
he came in the morning. 

It was a dull, rainy morning, a cold summer 
storm setting in, all the more disagreeable because 
one felt that the weather ought to be bright and 
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pleasant. Mr. Elliot got up in a bad humor, 
and his wife with that discouraged feeling inci- 
dent to housekeepers when the washing is not 
well finished up on Monday, and she knows the 
work is going to “drag” through the week. 

Breakfast late, too; the cook had overslept her- 
self because the morning was so dark ; the coffee 
weak and tasteless when it did come. Poor 
Bob! to receive sentence under such circum- 
stances! Mrs. Elliot rose and shut the dining- 

room door after her husband; she did not want 
to hear it. 

* And now,” said Mr. Elliot, as he returned, 
*T have given him his final dismissal, so no beg- 
ging to have him back again. I told him he 
could stay and get his breakfast, and clean the 
knives ; but I don’t want to see _ lying about 
here to-night when I come home.’ 

** Very well,” said Mrs. Elliot, as she accom- 
panied her husband to the door with an umbrella 
and a clean pocket-handkerchief ; and she men- 
tally resolved not to go to the kitchen until Bob 
should have left. She shrank from encounter- 
ing the trouble she knew was there. 
perfectly aware that he had no friends, no re- 
sources, and, so to speak, no home; but she 
tried to make herself feel satisfied as she took 
up her sewing. 

** We have certainly done a great deal for that 
family, more than most people in our circum- 
stances would have done. Bob is tolerably well 
clothed, and reads very well; he had to spell 
every word out when I first began to hear him. 
He has learned to take care of himself, too, and 
has some ambition. I hope he will get a good 
place.” 

Still, she knew the family were strangers in 
town when Bob first came there begging, and 
” could not be picked up like stones in 
Pre- 


She was 


** places 
the street, without advice or influence. 
sently the cook appeared for dinner orders. 

**Has Bob had his breakfast?” she inquired, 
secretly hoping to hear he was well out of the 
house. 

** No, ma’am,” said Sarah, rather despondingly, 
as if she, too, were “ under the weather.” “ He 
says he couldn’t eat any the mornin’, ma’am ; it 
chokes him.” 

“Ts he sick ?” 

*¢ Well, not so well, ma’am ; but he ’d got here 
through the soakin’ rain, without a dhry stitch, to 
do the errands, ma’am. But he.’s upset intirely 
since the masther spoke to him.” 

* Poor fellow !”’ thought Mrs. Elliot. ‘I will 
bid him good-by, at any rate. He has certainly 
been very kind to little Johnny; and the child 
is so fond of him!” But her heart misgave her 
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as she entered the kitchen, and saw him, with 
his arms crossed on the table, and his head sunk 
down on them, the picture of despondency. 

**Good-morning, Bob,” Mrs. Elliot said, as 
cheerfully as she could. 

** Mornin’, ma’am,” returned poor Bob, with 
an upright start, passing his hand through his 
tolerably well kept hair instinctively. The 
forlorn expression returned immediately though, 
and he seemed so weak and miserable that Mrs. 
Elliot made him sit down again. 

“So Mr. Elliot told you he thought he should 
not need you any longer, Bob.” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

** Well, you have improved a great deal since 
you came to us. I hope you will get a good 
place.” 

** May yez be happy, ma’am.” 

The hall-door opened at this moment, and 
Johnny was heard crowing in the nursery. 
Bab’s head went down upon his arms again. 

* You were sick again yesterday, Sarah tells 
me,” said Mrs. Elliot, uneasily. ‘ What was 
the matter ?”’ 

** The faver, ma’am.”’ 

**1’m sorry to hear that; I hoped you were 
quite well again. What do you think you will 
do now ?” 

“I’m not well enough to work if I get the 
job. It’s very good in the masther to be kaping 
me this long, an’ I wid faver so much ; and bless 
you, ma’am, as was always good to me, an’ Mas- 
ther Johnny, the little darlint!” 

* Shure, an’ he is not fit todo astroke,”’ inter- 
posed Sarah, from the ironing-table; “and he 
lyin’ on the floor all the day, an’ risin’ of his 
knees to help himself to a dhrink of water; nor 
so much as that would his mother hand him, 
because he was sick again, an’ she gettin’ his 
wages, and his fayther threatin’ to kick him out 
of the house if he took the faver.” 

“Ts this so, Bob?” 

* Yes, ma’am,” said Bob, struggling between 
shame for the conduct of his parents and the 
desperate misery that had made him pour out 
the whole tale to his friend and ally, Sarah the 
cook. 

** An’ thin he comin’ here, and the masther 
spakin’ to him,” continued Sarah. ‘ What’ll 
he do, ma’am? An’ him too wake to work. 


Could he go to the ’ospital or any place to get 
cured till he could do a hand’s turn for himself?” 
But Bob was suffering from the dregs of dis- 
ease, which seemed to have afflicted his whole 
frame, not from any positive ailment. 
“I’m afraid they would not take him there 
as long as he has comparatively well days. 
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your mother take care of you awhile, Bob?” said 
Mrs. Elliot, feeling’ a strong sense of indignation 
against these unnatural parents. 

‘*She has to mind the children, ma’am? No, 
ma’am, my mother can’t; and my fayther—” 

He did not like to repeat his father’s threats. 
Mrs. Elliot understood the pause ; but she could 
think of nothing to fill it up with. 

“ There ’s the poor-house, ma’am,” said Sarah. 

It was not an agreeable suggestion, knowing, 
as Mrs. Elliot did, how badly their branch of 
this lovely institution was managed—the unne- 
cessary harshness and severity used towards its 
inmates ; but it seemed the only alternative for 
her poor protégée, in whom she could not help 
feeling almost a mother’s interest. At any rate, 
it would test the boy’s sincerity in the whole 
affair ; if he was willing to go, with the preju- 
dice of his class against work-houses, he must 
be indeed in want. 

* Would you go, Bob?” said she, coming a 
little nearer. 

**T suppose so, ma’am. I have no place be- 
sides, for I couldn’t kape it, ma’am, if I had it; 
and my mother can’t kape me the way I am.” 

* Do you know how you are to get there ?” 

** No, ma’am,” answered the boy, in the same 
weary, monotonous voice, but lifting his sallow 
face as he spoke, the cheeks so hollow, and a 
haggard expression in his sunken eyes that went 
to her very heart. 

She stood quite still for a minute, and tried to 
think what was best. The picture of that for- 
lorn home, empty of furniture, as she knew it 
to be, but crowded and clamorous with “the 
children,” the worn-out mother, and father 
brutalized by sickness, want, and the drink that 
helped him forget his troubles for awhile, came 
up before her. She wished for Mr. Elliot to 
advise ; but she knew his patience for the thrift- 
less family was exhausted, and with Bob espe- 
cially. But never mind; this was a little thing 
to ask, getting him a “ permit’ for the poor- 
house ; and perhaps if Mr. Elliot attended to it 
himself, and spoke to the overseers, they would 
be kind to Bob, and befriend him a little. 

** You can stay here to-day, at any rate,” she 
said, slowly—anything was better than that 
wretched room—* and I will talk to Mr. Elliot 
about your going ; it seems the only thing that 
can be done now. Sarah will take care of you, 
and give you yourdinner. You had better get 
a reading-lesson, too.” 

So one more comfortable day was secured to 
the poor boy; and Mrs. Elliot was, in part, 
lightened of her trouble at his dismissal. 

** So Bob’s fairly cleared out at last,” remarked 
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Mr. Elliot, after carefully reconnoitering the gar- 
den and area at tea-time. ‘* Well, 1’m thankful 
for it. I hate to see any one lying round half 
sick or lazy.” 

*T don’t think Bob was lazy,” said Mrs, 
Elliot. “ When he could work, he accomplished 
a great deal.” 

** Oh, yes, he was lazy! 
to shirk.” 

Mr. Elliot spoke all the more confidently be- 
cause he wished to convince himself, as well as 
his wife, that he had done right in this abrupt 
dismissal. ‘*‘ When did he go?” 

‘*¢ Five minutes before you came.” 

Mr. Elliot knew from his wife’s tone that 
there was more to come. 

** How came he to hang round all day after I 
had sent him off? Now, you need not think I 
shall take him back again ; he’s gone, once for 
all.” 

Mrs. Elliot could not help being pained by so 
sharp a tone and manner; but she had expected 
it, and had made up her mind to brave it and 
her husband’s possible anger in the boy’s cause, 
trusting to his good sense and real kind-hearted- 
ness in the end. 

**T do not expect or wish you to take him back,” 
she said, mildly as she could. (She had more 
faith than many of her sex in the “ soft answer.”’) 
* But I want to talk to you about him, and gave 
him permission to come in the morning to hear 
what you think best.” 

** You sent him off out of my way to-night, it 
seems.” 

** Because I knew it would annoy you to find 
him here; and I was afraid you would speak 
quickly to him, and say something you would 
be sorry for when you came to know all.” 

“ Well, what is all ?”’ said Mr. Elliot, stirring 
his tea with the air of a martyr. 

* But what have I got to do with it?” he 
broke out again when the recital was ended. “I 
pity the poor beggar; but I can’t take care of all 
the sick people in the world. I pity everybody 
that’s in trouble; but think of the hundreds 
and thousands, and tens of thousands in New 
York—in our whole country—all over the world, 
that are suffering at this minute. J can’t help 
it; it’s the business of the country to look after 
such poverty-stricken wretches, not mine. Be- 
sides, how do I know Bob’s really sick? as I 
said before. Offer to send him to the poor- 
house, and he’d find work fast enough.”’ 

*That’s it,” said Mrs. Elliot, quickly; “ it 
seems to be the only resource. I want you to 
see about it, though ; it’s a little thing to do.” 

“ They ll kick and cuff him about there ; did 
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you tell him so?” asked her husband, incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes; but what is he todo? I told him that 
perhaps he might stay a month or two, and then 
get work with some farmer in the country if 
he’s better. I could give hima recommendation 
myself, if you were willing, as being strictly 
truthful and honest; that’s a great deal for a 
boy brought up as he has been, and he has an 
excellent heart.” 

“I did hope I’d heard the last of him,” said 
Mr. Elliot, pettishly, throwing himself upon a 
lounge, and unfolding the morning paper. ‘‘ You 
know yourtelf, Eliza, that I’ve done already a 
great deal for Bob, more than a poor man like 
me ought to take from his own family these hard 
times.” 

Mrs, Elliot came and sat down by him, put- 
ting her hand on the paper to claim his full 
attention. 

“IT understand exactly how you feel, dear,” 
she said, in the same quiet, but firm tone she 
had tried to use through the whole conversation. 
“T tried myself this morning to think we had 
done all we ought to; but this thought would 
come in spite of all: ‘ Whose compassions fail 
not,’ ‘are new every morning,’ and then, in very 
uncomfortable connection, the hymn we taught 
the children last Sunday— 

* The mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me.’ 
Now suppose you have been a true benefactor to 
Bob, as indeed you have, how would you like 
to find our Friend, to whom we look for all good 
things, weary of supplying them to such needy, 
thankless creatures ?’’ 

** You ought to have married a minister,” said 
Mr. Elliot more pleasantly, but still half pro- 
voked at having the case brought home so plain- 
ly. ‘* You could have written his sermons for 
him.” 

** Then there ’s another thing,” continued his 
wife, her gravity showing that she was neither 
to be ridiculed nor frightened from her position. 
**You say there are so many miserable people 
in the world one can’thelp; Iknowit. Isicken 
over it when I read about or think of it. We 
cannot do more than stretch out our hands in 
pity and prayer. But this is trouble sent to our 
very door for us to relieve; if we do not find it 
‘ duty,’ who will?” 

“But I have done as long as I could ;” the 
fretful petulance of Mr. Elliot’s manner returned 
again. ‘‘ He’s a great deal better off than when 
he came here, clothed up and taught, and kept 
He’1l find a mighty difference 
He’ll be thrown 


out of mischief. 
anywhere after our family. 
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into a horrid set at the poor-house; but if you 
want him to go, I’ll see to it.” 

“That seems the greatest objection to the 
plan. Isn’t there anything else we can do?” 

**I do believe, my dear, you would be unrea- 
sonable enough to want me to leave my business, 
and go and hunt upa place for him. I don’t 
know a soul that wants a boy; besides, he’ll 
never get well here. What that boy wants is a 
sea-voyage; he’s completely run down.” 

Mr. Elliot’s warmth had betrayed him into the 
acknowledgment that it was not “all laziness 
with poor Bob.” He unfolded the paper, and 
deliberately finished an editorial. ft happened 
to be on “ the increase of crime in large cities,” 
and especially pointed at the contagion of bad 
associates. Then, too, Mrs. Elliot had described 
the boy as so completely broken down in spirit 
as well as body. Could he be blameless if he 
sent him forth, without advice or guidance, into 
the vortex of crime and temptation, so admirably 
described in the article? At whose hand would 
the great account be required? But then he had 
**no time” to see after it; “ justice to his family,” 
and various other plausible pretexts for neglecting 
obnoxious duty, suggested themselves, or were 
suggested by that watchful enemy who comes 
to “sow tares while the husbandman sleeps.” 

Mrs. Elliot was contented to sit by with her 
sewing, and await the effect of what she had 
tried to say faithfully. 

“* How would Bob like to go to sea?” said Mr. 
Elliot, abruptly, full an hour after the conversa- 
tion had ceased. 

**The very thing! at least it may be. I don’t 
know, but Sarah will, whether he has any fancy 
that way or not.” 

* Well, don’t start off at half notice. A voy- 
age isn’t to be had every day; and I should have 
to go to New York, and see about it myself. 
Besides, there ’s his outfit; where ’s that to come 
from? J can’t spare another dollar this quarter; 
and there ’s the risk of the bad example among 
the sailors, and in a foreign port.” 

Mrs. Elliot came to the conclusion that, how- 
ever sudden the suggestion seemed, her husband 
must have been considering it some time to be 
able to sum up the objections so readily. 

*“*How much would the outfit be ?” 

“Ten or twenty dollars; and he hasn’t as 
many cents, I dare say. So you see that won’t 
do.” 

The paper rustled once more, and the needle 
hurried along its appointed way. 

“‘ There ’s my journey home; I could give that 
up,” said Mrs. Elliot after awhile. 
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to be in earnest ; he knew how much she counted 
on the trip. She feturned the look as steadily ; 
but her voice faltered a little as she added, “if 
it proves to be best, and could not be accomplished 
in any other way.” 

“Dear me! Eliza’s dreadfully in earnest!” 
thought Mr. Elliot, uneasily. 

But how about the bad influence of crew 
and port?” 

“He has good principles to commence with. 
I have tried to show him right from wrong, for 
I knew his situation with us could not be per- 
manent; and I have had a great many opportu- 
nities of talking to him when he came in to read. 
And then,” she added, in a softened voice, “ I 
can ask that he be not led into temptation, no 
matter how far he is from our actual influence.” 

“ Well, I’ll see. Ask Sarah, or Bob himself 
when he comes in the morning.” 

The subject was not brought up again that 
evening; but Mr. Elliot caught himself won- 
dering now and then what could be the feeling 
that made his wife persist in befriending a boy 
they had picked up in the street, as it were, even 
against his expressed wishes and intentions. It 
was not simple kind-heartedness, that he felt—she 
was willing to take too much trouble, and sacri- 
fice her own pleasures ; he was conscious that a 
deeper motive had made her so firm and per- 
severing. And did she really mean to pray for 
this little outcast as she did for him and her 
own children? It was certainly taking the New 
Testament very literally; but how else was it 
to be taken? Where draw the line? Mr. El- 
liot asked himself this when he had gone to his 
office again. 

There was a paragraph in the “ Journal and 
Times,” stating that a Southern millionaire, 
charitably inclined, had left the Hospital for 
Indigent Females fifteen thousand dollars. He 
had always subscribed to its support, and the 
money, almost due, was laid aside for the collector. 
They would not need itso much now; what was 
to hinder his applying it to poor Bob’s needs? 
He had been conscientious about taking any 
sum from that appropriated to his quarterly 
house-bills ; but what was to hinder his deduct- 
ing ten dollars from an old accustomed channel, 
where it was evidently not needed ? 

There would be no acknowledgment pub- 
lished in the “‘ Times ;” and if his refusing the 
subscription should get about, it might cause un- 
pleasant remarks; but then, in the sight of One in 
whose name all was offered, how would it stand? 
Suddenly a solution of his wife’s deep feeling 
flashed across his mind in words so familiar as 


Her husband looked up to see if she seemed ; to have lost all meaning heretofore: Inasmuch 
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as ye have done it unto the least of these litle ones, 
ye have done it unto me. 

Perhaps, after all, charity meant more than 
setting apart a portion of one’s income rigidly, 
and handing it over at stated times, without 
personal thought, or trouble, or prayer, to esta- 
blished institutions. 

Mr. Elliot found himself indulging in a strain 
of almost parental advice and admonition when 
the still sickly, but hopeful, ambitious boy came 
to bid them all good-by. He was to join the 
ship next day on a six months’ voyage, in the 
merchant service, with a captain whose princi- 
ples Mr. Elliot had taken the trouble to ascertain, 

** You will come back quite well and hearty, 
I dare say.” 

“Be a good boy, Bob, for Johnny,” said the 
little fellow, trying very hard not to forget his 
mother’s whispered sentence. 

** Bless his little heart! that I will; the dar- 
lint!” sobbed out Bob, with ZJrish tears and 
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enthusiasm, “‘ for every member of the family, 
from ‘the misthress’ to Sarah, from Johnny to 
his father, up and down again.” 

**T shall always feel an interest in that lad,” 
said Mr. Elliot, after he had gone; “and I must 
say I feel more comfortable than I did the morn- 
ing I dismissed him last month.” 

He was quite warmed up in Bob’s cause, and 
felt such a glow of satisfaction at the favorable 
result of a little time, a little thought, and a lit- 
tle money, as all his stereotyped donations had 
never given, though the tenth part had never 
been withheld from the time he had once made 
the rule. He took the report of his lessened 
liberality very patiently, considering how punc- 
tual and systematic he had always beca; and, 
from that time forward, his name appeared less 
and less seldom in printed lists of “ acknow- 
ledgments,” while heart and hand went together 
in dispersing less ostentatiously the “ tithes’? he 
still laid aside ‘‘ of all he possessed.” 
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ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE “‘ WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE.” 


Lire in animals consists in the exercise of 
four grand functions: viz., nutrition and repro- 
duction, which they have in common with plants, 
and which constitute what may be termed the 
vegetative part of their nature; sensibility and 
locomotility, which are their special and peculiar 
appendage, and which constitute, properly speak- 
ing, their animality. 

The functions of animal life appear to be gra- 
dually superadded to those which are strictly 
vegetative. As we pass from the plant through 
the coral and sponge, and pursue our investiga- 
lions among the inferior tribes of animals, bones, 
bloodvessels, and nerves gradually appear; the 
organs of the senses become more perfect, and 
the motions more varied and complicated, until 
at length, in man, the nervo-muscular system, 
which has been thus gradually superadded to the 
vegetative, manifests itself most perfectly in all 
that infinite variety of movement and sensation 
peculiar to rational beings. 

Now, comparative anatomy shows that the ani- 
mal functions of sensation and voluntary loco- 
motion manifest themseives in proportion to the 
more or less perfect condition of the organs ap- 
propriated to their exercise. In man, the organs 
of the senses and the muscular system obtain 
their highest degree of development; the mus- 
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cular system in him not only moves the body, 
but expresses thought and emotion. In man, 
the muscles of expression are chiefly situated in 
the face ; in conversation all persons, to a greater 
or less extent, communicate thought by the ex- 
pression of their countenance. In some, how- 
ever, the muscles of expression correspond more 
readily to the emotions of the mind than in 
others, every shade of thought and feeling being 
beautifully depicted in the face. The muscular 
system of man is also capable of a high degree 
of education; the performances of the accom- 
plished tragedian and musician show to what a 
surprising extent the muscles of expression and 
voluntary motion may be educated. Mechanical 
excellency in the different branches of art is only 
acquired by a long and careful training of the 
muscles to execute skilfully certain definite 
movements. 

Those animals the most closely allied to man 
in organization possess also a nervo-muscular 
system ; but it is easy to perceive its inferiority. 
We look in vain in the countenance of a brute 
for those indications of thought and emotion 
which are so apparent in the face of man; the 
very limited amount of muscular expression of 
which the inferioranimals are capable appears 
to be confined to some other part of the body. 
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The dog wags his tale ; the cat elevates her back ; 
the horse erects his ears; and the game-cock 
spreads out his ruff of feathers on his head. 
The countenance of brutes is, in general, ex- 
pressionless, or rage and fear appear to be the 
only passions which are there apparent. 

The muscular movements of animals are also 
susceptible of an inferior degree of education. 
The dog especially, the faithful friend and com- 
panion of man, is capable of being trained to do 
a great many things; and most of our readers 
have been amused with the performances of 
monkeys, canary-birds, &e. These humble, yet 
interesting indications of the higher phenomena 
of life, the first faint rays, as it were, of reason 
in animated nature, when compared with the 
development of thought in the statesman and 
the philosopher, are but as the light which comes 
to us from a distant star as contrasted with the 
brightness of the unclouded sun. As we descend 
to, animals still lower in the scale of creation, 
all the higher phenomena of animal life are sup- 
pressed; the organs of the senses become rudi- 
mentary, the bones and muscles fewer in num- 
ber, and the motions necessarily more restricted 
and confined; and, in proportion as the functions 
of animality cease to manifest themselves, the 
vegetative nature of the organism becomes more 
and more apparent. 

Thus, as the heat of the sun diminishes on 
the approach of autumn, all the inferior orders 
of animals exuviate their epidermal appendages; 
the serpent casts its skin, the birds their feathers, 
crabs and lobsters their claws, the stag its horns, 
&c., just as plants shed their leaves. So, also, 
winter is a state of repose to all the lower ani- 
mals, which become torpid like plants ; the sap 
ceases to flow in plants, and the blood stagnates 
in their veins at this season of the year. Again, 
in early spring, when plants put forth anew their 
leaves and flowers, we. have renewed at the same 
time the feathers of birds, the hair of quadrupeds, 
the scales of fishes ; all these are manifestations 
of the vegetative character of the animal organ- 
ism. The reproductive function is equally pe- 
riodic in its exercise in the inferior animals. In 
man, it is not confined to any particular season; 
but in the lower tribes of animals the reproductive 
organs have their periods of repose and activity. 
The plant assumes in spring its most beautiful 
hues prior to reproduction ; the leaves change 
their color, and take a more attractive appear- 


ance. It is the same with the animals; indeed, 


few phenomena are more interesting to the stu- 
dent of nature than those exhibited by them dur- 
Then their physiognomy 
is the most animated, their song the most melo- 


ing the pairing season. 
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dious, and their attire the most brilliant. Some 
birds appear so different at this time that zoolo- 
gists are always careful to indicate whether or 
not a bird is represented at the breeding season ; 
similar differences occur among fishes and other 
animals, whose colors are then much brighter. 

Thus, the vegetative indications gradually pre- 
dominate in the lower order of animals. At 
length, the power of voluntary locomotion is 
suppressed altogether, and the animal remains 
fastened to the soil like a plant; this is the case 
with many kinds of shell fish. The movements 
of the oyster are restricted to the simple act of 
opening and closing its shell, and those of ser- 
pulz and limpets to the alternate protrusion and 
withdrawal of their tentacule within their shelly 
coverings. We arrive at length at the zoophytes, 
the lowest order of the animal creation, repre- 
sented by the coral and sponge. It is here that 
the last traces of animality entirely disappear ; 
life is now wholly vegetative. 

Life in plants is, therefore, limited to the two 
functions of nutrition and reproduction; and 
their organization accords with this functional 
simplicity. Analysis shows us only two ele- 
mentary tissues in plants, the cellular and the 
vascular, whereas in animals we find six; viz: 
the cellular, the fibrous, the muscular, the os- 
seous, the nervous, and the cartilaginous, the 
last four being developed in connection with the 
superadded functions of sensation and voluntary 
motion. Nutrition and reproduction in animals 
are beautifully illustrated in the flowers of the 
garden and the trees of the forest. 





PERFECT LOVE. 


Perrect love has this advantage in it, that 
it leaves the possessor of it nothing further to 
desire. There is one object, at least, in which 
the soul finds absolute content, for which it seeks 
to live, or dares to die. The heart has, as it 
were, filled up the moulds of the imagination ; 
the truth of passion keeps pace with, and out- 
vies the extravagance of mere language. There 
are no words so fine, no flattery so soft that there 
is not a sentiment beyond them that is impossi- 
ble to express, at the bottom of the heart, where 
true love is. What idle sounds the common 
phrases, adorable creature, divinity, angel, are! 
What a proud reflection it is to have a feeling 
answering to all these rooted in the breast, un- 
alterable, unutterable, to which all other feelings 
are light and vain! Perfect love reposes on the 
object of its choice like the halcyon on the wave, 
and the air of Heaven is around it! 














THE FATE OF THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY CHARLES E. 


WE shall cast the date of our succeeding bor- 
der sketch within the limits of that period when, 
throughout the colonies, just proclaimed an 
independent nation, the spirits of the royalists 
were universally exultant with the anticipation 
of the triumphs of British power over colonial 
resistance, and when the reverses of American 
arms, bringing gloomy forebodings to the pro- 
vincial firesides, had warmed into activity the 
widespread influence of Tory principles. Little 
need is there of staying to delineate that aspect 
ct society when neighborhoods became the cra- 
dles of antagonistic clans, and when the conten- 
tion betwixt Whig and Tory brought father 
against son, friend opposed to friend, brother 
against brother, and mingled frequently upon 
the hearthstones of some patriotic dwelling the 
corpses of entire families ; and, as in every like 
disturbance of society, its moving principles are 
made the instruments of fraud, revenge, and 
malice, the distinctive principles of Whig and 
Tory, in the days of which we speak, were tor- 
tured to the purposes of treachery and sensual 
crime. Dissensions betwixt neighbors widened 
to impassable gulfs; and the common fate of 
burning cottages and slaughtered families had 
oftener its origin in some malicious enemy than 
in the desolating angel of war and bloodshed. 

At such a period as this, the lands of Wil- 
liam Singleton lay swaying their luxuriant 
harvests to the summer winds; and though they 
have since passed into far different hands from 
those which then swayed the sickle over the 
broad acres, or held the plough in its stern jour- 
ney through the fertile soil, they yet spread their 
bosoms to the skies as cheerfully as then, and 
wake, as then, the honest pride of the gazing 
farmer. Cast at the base of a wild range of hills 
in the Empire State, they present to him who 
views them from the road, which windsstill higher 
up than they against the opposing heights of the 
valley, a beautiful expanse of undulating pas- 
turage and meadows, within whose limits the 
witching fairies might delight to dance by the 
sweet moonlight of a summer’s eve. 

At the time of which we write, however, few 
was the number of those whose fields were tilled 
like those of Singleton, and shorter still the 
catalogue of those whose means indulged them 
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in the luxuries with which he was surrounded. 
Himself the son of an English gentleman of 
considerable wealth, who died soon after his re- 
moval to this country, and left the heir riches 
beyond the expectations of many, he had devoted 
himself much to the decoration of his dwelling, 
until, beneath the hands of taste, it had become 
the abode not of ostentation, but of comfort, 
taste, and peace. His dwelling was a plain, but 
spacious building, erected in perfect keeping with 
its owner’s professional pretensions, but present- 
ing from the valley road a neat and picturesque 
appearance. Its flower-guarded porch and grassy 
yard gave evidence of feminine care; and the 
mansion itself, with its outbuildings grouped 
gracefully in the rear, looked like a snowdrift 
thrown upon the heaving sea of green that swept 
from the river gently up to the back-heaving 
hills, seamed with ghastly ravines, and darkened 
with the gloomy wilderness of pines and hem- 
locks that shaded the horizon. Each year from 
its erection had some new feature added to its 
comfort; and as from his windows the farmer 
and his growing family had marked the up- 
clearing of the adjacent country, and the gather- 
ing of dwellings in the valley, some hundred 
rods below, he had thanked his Creator for that 
continued favor of Providence which had swelled 
his granaries year after year with plenty, and 
averted from his comfortable habitation the pes- 
tilence of nature, or the bitterness of sorrow. 
One by one, the neighboring acres had become 
improved by hardy, and sometimes wealthy pro- 
prietors ; but yet in all the country round was 
seen no home so beautiful, so pleasant to the 
visitor as that of William Singleton. His family 
comprised himself, his wife, a son almost arrived 
at manhood, and a daughter of some eighteen 
summers. His son was a bold and frank edition 
of the father, and the latter the most sprightly 
maiden of the settlement. Indeed, had she been 
less than fair, the attractions of her father’s 
wealth would have drawn around her crowds 
of anxious suitors for her favor; but when to 
the charms of the parental gold were added the 
rosiest cheek, the sweetest voice, the deepest 
blue eye in the valley, no wonder that the rustic 
beaux of the surrounding country should all be 
sentimentally inclined to rove about the adjacent 
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fields in careful search, each Sabbath, for curious 
flowers which they never found, still cherishing, 
through all disappointments, the fruitless hope 
that chance would cast them in the presence of 
sweet Mary Singleton. No wonder that less 
dowried and less gifted maidens grew more 
disdainful, and tossed their heads in despair at 
news of each new conquest of the rustic beauty ; 
and so it was. Few were the country beaux 
within the sphere of her “ renown” who were 
not either owners of a smile in bright expectancy, 
or patient pilgrims at the shrine of an amorous 
Mecca somewhere in the vicinity of Singleton’s 
domain. I would not have my readers think, 
however, that all who sought a smile obtained 
it, for the favor of the long-sought heiress was 
shyly given to a pale and intellectual lad, residing 
in the neighboring settlement. 

Such was the state of things previous to the 
commencement of that r-nguinary struggle of 
patriotic principle with oppressive power. Sub- 
sequent to that event, in Marsh Settlement, as 
in many others, the smothered coals of opposi- 
tion grew visibly hotter, and the royalist adher- 
ents, though much in the minority, were evidently 
separated by a new and rooted feeling from their 
quondam neighbors; and although, as yet, Marsh 
Settlement had escaped the vengeance of the foe, 
predatory bands of Indians and Tories had per- 
petrated such atrocities in various sections of the 
country that the hardy settlers had accustomed 
themselves to the constant presence of the rifle. 

About this time it was that one Rufus Cole 
became a resident in the neighboring farming 
district; he was a dark-browed, vindictive-look- 
ing man, whose exterior gave little promise of 
generosity or manliness. Such, however, was the 
necessity of union for defence among the exposed 
‘communities of that day that he was at first cor- 
dially welcomed by the friendly settlers as another 
prop to theircommon safety, notwithstanding the 
suspicious rumors, which floated mysteriously 
through the neighborhood, of Cole’s Tory ten- 
dencies. Possessing considerable worldly wealth, 
he brought with him two sons besides himself, 
as gloomy and morose as their father. Reuben, 
the elder, was a tall, repulsive youth, apparently 
some twenty years of age, but really much older. 
Despite his habits of reserve, but little time 
elapsed before he had become the acknowledged 
leader in all the manly sports enjoyed by the 
rough country lads of the surrounding region, 
and had acquired a sort of rude renown from 
his surpassing dexterity at all the rustic feats of 
theday. In the natural course of things, Reuben 
Cole aspired not only to the kingship of the 
youthful athldtes of Marsh Settlement, but to hike- 
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wise bear away the favor even of Mary Singleton. 
His success in this department of his efforts was, 
however, not nearly so flattering as he had 
anticipated ; his very first advances were coldly 
slighted by the scornful maiden, and still more 
decidedly discouraged by her father. Thinking 
that there might be some new truth in the old 
saying, “Faint heart never won fair lady,” he 
persisted in forcing upon her attentions disagree- 
able in the highest degree. Itneeded but a single 
report of Cole’s royalist leanings for Singleton 
to expel him from his door forever. Soon after, 
the distinction betwixt Whig and Tory growing 
wider, the Cole family openly avowed their Tory 
principles, and contended, at least with words, 
for their supremacy. The brand of hate toward 
William Singleton and his family, which flamed 
in the heart of Reuben Cole, grew daily fiercer, 
and he did not scruple to intimate his dark intents 
ef vengeance; but, undisturbed apparently by 
ihese vague avowals of Cole’s malice, the family 
of Singleton grew happier each day in the ex- 
pansion of social feelings, and the interchange 
of mutual.sympathies. If clouds ever came un- 
bidden to the fine forehead of Singleton, it was 
only at intelligence of the new reverses of the 
patriotic cause. 
. * * e . 

The gladness of an early dawn in June still 
lay upon the landscape when the steed of Wil- 
liam Singleton stood, saddled for a journey, before 
his door. Singleton was busily engaged in giving 
some directions for the day’s affairs to his son, 
who stood respectfully by his side, and whose 
sunbrowned features stood revealed beneath his 
wide-brimmed hat in almost classic nobility of 
contour; and, as they conversed, Singleton’s 
gray eye lighted up with a conscious pride that 
Providence had blessed him with a son so worthy 
of his care. 

** Father,” said the young man, at length, as 
Singleton seated himself firmly in the saddle— 
** Father, have you forgotten this?” And, as 
he spoke, he pointed to a rifle, which could be 
seen upon its brackets through the open kitchen- 
door. 

**T scarcely see the need of it; and yet, since 
you speak, I think it would be no unsafe com- 
panion. These are perilous days, when men 
must carry with them deadly weapons even upon 
friendly visits.” 

A moment after, the light foot of a sweet, 
blue-eyed girl came tripping gracefully along the 
gravelled path, and proffered the weighty rifle to 
her father. 

“Thank you, my lass,” he said; and, stoop- 
ing to push back the silken ringlets from her 
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forehead, he imprinted a kiss upon the marble 
it had covered. ‘1 warn you not to flee away 
before my coming with that heedless knight of 
yonder settlement, who rides such errant jour- 
neys up this way so often, or I shall, on my 
return, impeach his courtesy, and maybe put 
his valor to the test.” 

And, as he ended, he swung his rifle carelessly 
athwart his saddle-bow, and urged the steed be- 
neath him into progress. The maiden turned 
with flushing cheek, and, long after, stood with 
the good housewife in the door to watch her 
father’s form speeding away in the distance. If 
a feeling of unusual sadness threw its shadow 
upon the dial of her soul, a thought came light- 
ing it away at recollection of her father’s parting 
words. 


Led by a summer moon through the blue deeps 
of an unclouded sky, the quiet armies of the stars 
had almost passed the meridian of their march 
when Singleton might have been observed urging 
his horse at a rapid pace toward his home, yet 
five miles distant. He was returning from a 
business visit, where, after accomplishing the 
object of his journey, he had been induced to 
tarry late by the persuasions of importunate 
friends. It was not alone a recollection of the 
assurance he had given to those most dear to 
him of a speedy return which prompted him to 
slight the urgent reasonings of his friends, and 
commence his homeward journey at that lonely 
hour, but the oppression of some shadowy pre- 
sentiment, vaguely precursive of impending evil, 
a feeling which had haunted him through all the 
day, and which now, as he rode silently beneath 
the seemingly reproachful eyes of the cold stars, 
deepened and widened into a distinctness that 
seemed almost reality. Suddenly, he rose in his 
stirrups, and peered doubtfully into the valley 
near his own loved dwelling. He was still some 
miles distant ; but he fancied he could perceive 
lights flitting to and fro, and hear dimly repeti- 
tions of what first had riveted his attention, the 
sharp report of a rifle. Fora time, this suspense 
was unbroken; but, as his ear again caught a 
dozen echoes from the valley, and his eye discerned 
the glimmer of as many torches, dancing hither 
and thither on the hillside, he settled himself 
again into his saddle, and lashed his horse into 
fiercer flight. Suddenly, a tongue of flame shot 
up into the air, tae signal of some burning cot- 
tage; and Singleton grew almost frenzied as he 
imagined it to be his own. His steed, urged 
frantically forward, almost flew as she bore him 
nearer, nearer to the wild scene of confusion, 
which burst upon his maddened gaze as he rushed 
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like a whirlwind up the slope that led from the 
river-bridge to his own house. The dwelling 
which he had left that morning sleeping quietly 
in the sunlight of happiness and peace was now 
a blazing mass of ruins, while in the smoky cir- 
cle which inclosed it adozen stalwart forms were 
struggling in fierce contention. As he galloped 
through his open gate, his horse’s hoof almost 
struck the ghastly forehead of a corpse, which 
lay stretched upon the sod ; but that which first 
arrested the eye of Singleton, as he lifted his 
gaze from the agonizing sight, was a tall form, 
mounted on a steed from his own blazing stables, 
in whom he recognized the Tory, Reuben Cole, 
who, with his clubbed rifle, rode rapidly around 
the ring, smiting settler after settler with the 
blows of agiant. An instant, and Singleton’s rifle 
rang sharply out, but it had failed, and Cole rode 
unhurt, but weaponless ; the bullet had shivered 
his rifle-stock to atoms. Dashing swiftly away, 
the Tory seemed intent on flight, and Singleton 
turned to join in-the fray, which still continued 
with unslacking fury ; but suddenly a shriek, 
that made his blood run curdling through his 
veins, fell on his ear. An instant after, he be- 
held his Mary, the child of his idolatry, lifted 
from the sod by the strong arm of Reuben Cole, 
and borne rapidly away up the highland path 
which led to the mountains. Singleton saw 
nothing else besides. A fearful calmness seemed 
to take possession of his faculties, for his flushed 
and excited features suddenly grew impassive as 
marble, and his movements deliberate and slow; 
and, as he dismounted to abstract from the bosom 
of a murdered friend the long, keen blade, which 
had been driven to the very hilt, he seemed even 
to linger, and to have forgotten the marauder 
who was robbing him of all he loved; but the 
blazing eye, and the lip so tightly drawn that one 
would think the teeth would crumble beneath 
the pressure, told fearfully of the hushed tem- 
pest within. Dropping his rifle, he mounted 
carefully once more; a touch, and away he sped 
in pursuit. As he emerged from the smoke sur- 
rounding his own dwelling, he could discern, just 
dimly in the moonlight, the forms of the Tory 
rider and his prize. 

** Ah!” he murmured (and his voice came as 
one from the grave, it had grown so hollow); 
and he stroked the neck of the splendid animal 
beneath him. “ Bessie, a race; and for my 
Mary!” And he bent his lips to the ear of 
Bessie, as if she understood him; and she did 
seem to comprehend, for the pace to which her 
rider had already urged her was heightened, and 
she flew onward like a whirlwind. 

On, still on swept that frantic rider and his 
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steed: nearer, and yet nearer came the good Bes- * onin pursuit. A little space beyond, a hideous 
sie to her prey. The intervening space to the chasm seamed the highland; to attempt that leap 
mountains was half way passed; but Singleton were madness save for the Tory and his pursuer. 
neared his foe, and his eye blazed with a savage } Onward swept Singleton, his white hair stream- 
flicker as he gazed, Nearer! nearer! and he ; ing out upon the wind as he urged Bessie to the 
could almost touch the Tory’s horse, when sud- *~ leap. The Tory is at the brink; a bound, and 
denly right down in the path of the pursuing { it is passed. A rush, and Bessie follows, too, 
father Cole cast his burden. A bound, and then only to stagger back; but that instant is long 
enough for vengeance. The Tory turns in tri- 
umph, but a hand is upon his throat; the blade 
is driven to the heart, and backward, downward, 
headlong into the wild gorge, roll steeds and 
riders, victim and avenger! A crash, and all is 
still. 

The sweet form of Mary Singleton was found 
upon the upland, and slumbers with her mur- 
dered friends in the churchyard of the hamlet, 
gash told where the iron hoof had struck; Bes- since grown intoa thriving village; but, a fearful 
sie was Mary’s murderess. lesson to those troublous times, the compassion 

But what cares William Singleton? A leap, of men extended not to the bones of the father, 
a.shout; and again, while the sweet head of his which bleached for many a weary year at the 
dead Mary droops upon the meadow, be sprang foot of the Avenger’s Chasm. 





a pause; the Tory was far in advance, while 
there, in the chill moonlight, knelt William Sin- 
gleton, with a sweet head pillowed on his bosom, 
while Bessie stood by, shivering as with an ague. 
The father bent and gazed ; but the blue eye was 
glassy, the red lips idly parted. The warm heart 
of his loved Mary was still, for there on the 
white temple, amidst the fair locks which the 
parent swept back with a frantic hand, a purple 
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HOME SKETCHES. 
MY EARLY FRIEND; OR, PERSONAL VANITY. 


BY MARY MORTON. 


. 


Ir is a sad, a humiliating thought that the down through past ages, that this mind will exist 
immortal intellect, given us by a Divine power, »} and expand long, long after its frail earthly cas- 
and for Divine purposes, should ever become » ket shall have crumbled away, and mingled with 


enslaved by the clay by which it is enshrouded; ¢ its sister dust. 
that our vain love for that clay, and the beauteous } How wrong, then, to fling such a priceless 
form in which it is moulded, should ever so en- } treasure away upon the sands of this life’s sea! 


tirely absorb our faculties that we should have {; A few moments will flit noiselessly by; then the 
no time, no thought for the improvement of the { dark waves of death will sweep recklessly over 
godlike gift within us, that which has, or should { it, and swallow up forever a mind which, if pro- 
have power to bring joy to the heart of the sor- { perly valued and cultivated, might have shed 
rowing, comfort to the bed of affliction, happi- { beams of Heaven’s own light upon its less favored 
ness to the lone orphan or childless widow, and fellows. 

light and cheerfulness to all by whom we are I had a friend in my girlhood’s days who was 
very beautiful; but it was not her beauty that 
won my love. There was a deep well of affec- 
tion in that heart, a longing to love and be 
loved, such as is not often found in the heart of 


surrounded. 

What matters it, in either of these relations, if 
the features be plain, if beauty dwell not on the 
brow, or if age and sorrow have dimmed the } 
brightness of the eye? We cannot remember a beautiful girl, whose daily food is vanity ; she 
one who ever bestowed pure, heartfelt happiness ~ was flattered, courted, caressed by all. Father, 
upon us who has not an angelic countenance ; mother, brothers, and friends, all idolized their 
the heart will speak through the “ human face own lovely Emma, not for her sweetness of dis- 
divine.” And what but the soul makes it divine? { position, or her unbounded love for them, but 
We know that bright features must decay; and 3 because she was so beautiful. The pure, fresh 
there is also an instinct within us which tells, ? air of heaven was scarcely suffered to fan her 


in language stronger than all the writings handed : eheek, lest its rough breath might sully her deli- 
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cate complexion. Ah, what folly! Do not the 
rose, and the lily, and carnation breathe such 
air? And who will say it is not quite as neces- 
sary to the life, health—ay, and beauty, of our 
own fair human flowers ? 

Admirers and lovers flocked round her; and 
one, her equal in all save personal attractions, 
loved her deeply, ardently, and loved her, too, 
for her warm, loving heart more than for her 
beauty. Did his noble love meet its reward? 
No! And yet she gave him all the deep wealth 
of affection of which that heart of hers was full; 
love which had been smothering there for years 
unheeded gushed forth at the sweet touch of 
sympathy and happiness, such as she had never 
known—filled her pure heart to overflowing. 

And yet this deep, yearning love, the heart’s 
only life, must be sacrificed at the shrine of 
vanity. Their beautiful Emma must not be 
thrown away ; those lovely features, their pride 
and delight, must raise her to a far higher posi- 
tion in society than he could give her. 

Gentle, yielding, confiding, a thought of diso- 
bedience never crossed her mind ; and thus was 
he dismissed, but well J knew at what a sacrifice. 
Deep, heart-rending sobs of anguish burst from 
her heart; but they were only heard by her God, 
and by me, her sole confidant. And henceforth 
she was calm as the waters of a lake unruffied 
by the breeze, and perfectly passive in their 
hands. She did not pine and die, dear reader, 
as you are no doubt expecting; but she went 
with her friends wherever they wished, mingling 
in all the amusements of the season. But you 
could have seen, had you observed closely, that 
her smiles were not as of yore, gushing warm 
and free from a joyous heart, but rather artificial 
lights, placed there to deceive her friends into 
the belief that she was happy. 

A year or two afterward, a young gentleman 
of superior intellect and pleasing address became 
her suitor; and, at the urgent solicitation of her 
friends, she entered into an engagement with 
him. But, ere the time appointed for the mar- 
riage rolled round, the dreaded cholera king came 
on a mission of death to the village in which she 
resided ; and one warm night in July, when the 
mild moon seemed gazing down in pity op the 
earth to think her beauty was so fleeting, the 
dark visitor breathed lightly in passing upon our 
fragile flower ; and the next day she was laid in 
the earth, and flowers as delicate, and almost as 
lasting, were planted on her breast. 

I was afar off when I heard that my young 
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friend was no more, and at first could scarcely 
reconcile to myself the truth that one so beauti- 
ful could die ; but with a conviction of its reality 
came a feeling of relief, for well I knew that, 
had she married, it would never have been a 
heart union—that the mystic cords of love and 
sympathy would not have bound them in one— 
and I felt it were far better that one like her 
should die than take vows her heart could never 
fulfil. 

And afterward, as I knelt by her grave, my 
heart bitterly condemned the folly of those to 
whose care her young life had been intrusted. 
Here lay all that was left of the loved and 
admired companion of my early days; none 
perhaps, save myself, ever thought of her but 
as a gay butterily, who had lived her short 
summer day, and was no more. J knew she 
had a soul, one, too, which, with proper culture, 
might have left behind a shining record of good 
and perfect deeds ; but this was the end of her 
form and features of loveliness unsurpassed, and 
of her warm, loving woman’s heart—clay, which 
had been refined and sanctified by the immortal 
soul which had inhabited it, mixing once again 
with its kindred clay, unheeded, if not forgotien, 
all its beauty a cold, damp, “ kneaded clod.” 

Sisters (ye who are still young and beautiful), 
look around you! See you yon aged man, tot- 
tering beneath the weight of years? Ask of him 
if his life seems long. He will go in a moment 
of time back to the days when, with her who is 
now no more, but who travelled her life journey 
hand in Land with him, he stood, on a beautiful 
moonlit evening, by the old oak in the yard, and 
wondered if sorrow could dwell in a world like 
this. He will tell you of this, and say: “It seems 
as though it were yesterday.” Ask that “matron 
with the silver hair’ if it seems long since she 
was young. Ske was a beauty in her day. She 
will tell you of a blue-eyed girl, her first-born 
and dearest one, how she died in her arms, and 
say: ‘* It seems as though it were yesterday.” 

Oh, what a very shadow is earth-born beauty! 
The rose, blushing to-day at the consciousness 
of her own beauty, to-morrow begins to fade; 
the lily, fairer than the most delicate maidenly 
brow to-day, to-morrow is stamped with earth’s 
Why, then, waste one pre- 
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own signet, decay! 
cious moment in decorating that which is 
transient? No, my sisters! Let a higher aim 
possess your thoughts; so, when your little day 
here is spent, you may look back upon a life of 
usefulness, and forward to its reward. 








TRANSIENT THOUGHTS—NO. IV. 


INFLUENCE OF THANKSGIVING-DAY. 


BY MRS. 


* We are not worst at once; 

The course of evil begins so slowly, 

And from such slight source, 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach 

With clay ; but let the stream wear deeper, 

And philosophy—ay, and religion, too, 

Shall strive in vain to turn the headlong torrent.” 

Old Play. 

Hast has been called second nature; and 
we have only to revert to its influence to observe 
how accurate the similitude is. Our physical 
wants result almost entirely from custom, and 
the resources of our minds greatly depend upon 
its usages. The savage needs but a few shells, 
a few feathers, and a piece of dried skin to ren- 
der him as artistically attired as a Parisian beau 
in Genoa velvet, exotic bouquet, and gold snuff- 
box. The independent and imperious are alike 
subjected, with the weak and facile, to the arbi- 
trary dominion of fashion, often grotesquely dis- 
figuring, and inimical to comfort and health; 
yet they are not only tolerated, but sought after 
with avidity. So it is in polite life; the con- 
ventional usages of society are often irksome 
and oppressive at the time they are demanded, 
but we are careful not to infringe them. How 
incomprehensible to minds and hearts mellowed 
by the Divine influence of Christian precepts is 
the ancient Scythian, who regarded it as a duty 
to kill and eat his parents whenever a malady 
attacked them which was likely to prove fatal, 
and the Hindoo mother as she placed her infant 
on the Ganges, and left it to its fate, and, still 
more horrible, her immolation on the pyre of 
her dead husband, roasted to death, and her cries 
of agony drowned by the delighted multitude 
assembled to enjoy the savage spectacle! 

** Since custom,” says Lord Bacon, “is the 
chief magistrate of our lives, let us by all means 
endeavor to obtain good customs.” Our religion 
influences so much our social lives, and our social 
our political, that we should be most careful to 
inculeate the deepest reverence for those holy 
laws, which we hold more closely to our hearts 
in proportion as we progress in freedom and 
civilization. The separation of church and State 
in our country tends greatly to preserve its pris- 
tine purity. None of the cares or passions which 
agitate the diplomacy of government ever reaches 
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her peaceful and soothing career. Like the 
solar influence, it warms, vivifies, and enlightens, 
but it is all in quiet order; and we present to the 
world not only a free government, highly en- 
lightened, *“‘ whose vistas rise, and palaces sur- 
prise,” but so long as our religion is preserved 
in its purity, will not “ verge to decay.” 

The Anglo-American home is the nursery of 
all that is noble in her national character, and 
all that is worthy of the world’s attention in the 
career of her republicanism. Who would sup- 
pose, in passing through her forest-girt country, 
that the little cottage in the midst of her wilds, 
closely fenced in to protect a small crop of grain, 
with a few sheep amidst the dark shadow of its 
green lane, was one of the main pillars support- 
ing a great nation? Order, sacred respect for 
domestic ties, and industry, the legitimate result 
of freedom to worship God as each individual 
understands the Scripture, is one of the blessings 
of religion in the United States; for, although 
there are so many sects, yet there is a firm unity 
in the basis of their belief. They are all follow- 
ers of Christ by different radii, leading to the 
same focus of light. Let but an innovation 
approach which is calculated to extinguish this 
treasured light, and they become a band of bro- 
thers, whose hearts beat fervently and zealously 
in the same cause. The philosophy of this life 
teaches us that from man to the animalcule 
there are evils incident to the existence of each, 
and a remedy adapted to the individual evil. The 
religion of our Redeemer is the remedy for those 
incident to our sphere ; without it, liberty is a 
national fiend. We have seen this developed in 
the French and other nations of the present 
century. A recklessness of responsibility, and 
an indifference to the “ still small voice,” ever 
awake within the human breast, though some- 
times almost paralyzed by a life of sin. From 
the days of Troy and of Babylon, the “ beauty 
of the Chalda’s excellency,” to those of Egypt, 
with her wonders in architecture, in painting, 
and in sculpture, we see the same want, the same 
void to be filled, inducing them to reach after 
an ideal of happiness always sought, and never 
found. In the frescoed chambers of Thebes, in 
the Pyramids, in the giant pillars of Palmyra, 
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we see but that yearning after immortality, pro- 
ducing a perpetual progress of the soul to per- 
fection, which does not end with its material 
life. Not so is it with other animals; they 
never progress beyond their progenitors. What 
will not this happy country achieve, to which 
the elements have allied their strength? The 
lightning has lent her pen, the air her wings, 
and the water his power. Archimedes dreamt 
not of this with all of his science. Following 
the precepts of our Saviour from the fireside to 
the cabinet, our confederation will be invincible. 
We will “do unto others as we would be done 
by,” assisting and aiding each other in difficult 
positions by a liberal and charitable policy, which 
would tax the sister States, and suffer privations 
to relieve an exigency endangering their mutual 
peace and federal liberty. 

A simultaneous feeling of gratitude and pa- 
triotism tends not only to improve our charac- 
ters, but to rivet national love, and to awaken 
memories in every way advantageous to the 
commonwealth. The festival of “ Thanksgiving 
Day” will be a monument, not of marble or gra- 
nite, but of the hearts of a people overflowing 
with gratitude to God for his countless mercies 
to them. ‘Thus will the best national lesson be 
perpetuated to the youthful and unthinking, and 
the habit formed of “* remembering their Creator 
in the days of their youth.” 





TO ADDIE. 
BY 8S. P. BRYAN, M.D. 


Ho! the merry Spring queen ’s coming, 
Floating lightly on the breeze; 
And a myriad of bright flowers, 
Opening soft ’mid vernal showers, 
Decorate her gorgeous bowers ; 
And bright birds among the trees 
Chant their witching melodies. 


Now I think, my gentle Addie! 

How, one lovely morn in May, 
Thou and I, for pleasure straying, 
Through the meadows went a Maying, 
Where a laughing brook was playing— 

Gliding, jovial, on its way ; 

And our hearts, like it, were gay. 


Happy thus for hours we wandered, 
Culling flowers of beauty rare; 
Fragrance sweet from them was flying 
On the soft breeze—gently sighing— 
And thy lovely cheeks were vying 
With those flowers so fresh and fair, 
They the loveliest flowers there. 


As we lingered thus ’mid fragrance, 
Planned we many a brilliant scheme; 
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Hope loomed brightly up before us— 
Not a cloud spread darkly o’er us— 
Gently down our batteau bore us 
On Time’s bright and glittering stream 
Life appears a blissful dream ! 


Often, since that glorious morning, 

We have seen bright hopes decay ; 
Golden dreams of beauty fading 
Like the sun through storm-clouds wading ; 
Clouds of sorrow darkly shading 

Our young hearts, that were so gay 

On that lovely morn in May. 


We have seen kind friends that loved us 
Sink beneath the valley’s sod ; 

But we felt each gentle spirit, 

On its blessed Saviour’s merit, 

Life eternal would inherit; 
And our hearts, in sorrow bowed, 
Trustingly then turned to God. 


Thus our lives are changing ever, 
Intermingling good and ill; 
Now, fond hopes our breasts are filling, 
Joys divine our hearts are thrilling; 
Then, some darker fate fulfilling, 
Cares and grief our bosoms fill, 
Pangs of woe our heart-strings thrill. 


But I’m now a happy bridegroom— 
Thou, & young and joyous bride; 

And I feel, while thus I’m gazing 

In thy dark eyes, gently raising, 

That the form I now am praising, 
Ever down life’s changeful tide, 
Will be standing by my side. 


THE LONE WAIF. 
BY M. A. RICE. 


A SOLITARY waif 
Upon the changeful sea 
Will lightly float, serene and safe, 
Where tempests roar and billows chafe, 
And the foundered ship sinks hopelessly. 


*71s true that gallant bark 

Bore the cherished and the brave, 
But the surge has hushed their last death note, 
While the lonely waif is still afloat 

On that vengeful melancholy wave. 


And ’mid the living crowd 
That throng life’s busy mart, 

Are there not many desolate 

Who pray for death, 0. wishing, wait 
His last, his sure, envenomed dart? 


The gifted and the fair, 
The cherished and the brave, 

The hope of youth, the stay of years, 

They who are mourned with bitterest tears, 
Sink earliest to the solemn grave. 


They who are formed to bless, 

Whose life is one bright dream, 
Strack by some thunderbolt from Heaven, 
Sink—while the lonely waif is driven 

Adown life’s dull and sullen stream. 
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SABBATH THOUGHTS. 
BY C. H. GARBER. 


Poor penitent; 
The world has given me little, much denied; 
Yet, Heavenly Father, I am satisfied— 

I am content. 


Enough for me 
To know thou art, art good—changeless thy word— 
Morning and noon and night to own thee Lord, 

To know but Thee. 


What thou hast lent 

To me, of life or joy, take back again, 

If it so please thee, and send grief and pain; 
I am content. 


Of good or ill, 
Whate’er my portion be, of wea) or woe, 
Shunning all else, enough fur me to know, 


And do thy will. 


Thy favor won, 


Thy love, oh! wondrous wealth—how great, thy ove. 


~ On earth below, e’en as in heaven above, 
“ Thy will be done.” 


Almizhty One! 
The earth, the heavens, sun, moon, and stars, obey; 
All creatures, all save man, ceaselessly, say: 

** Thy will be done.”” 


Death would be still— 

And immortality—but little woe, 

Few tears and sighs, if men would only know, 
And do, thy will. 


Him Thou hast sent 
Oh, ways of pleasantness! Oh, paths of peace! 
Jesus, the Comforter, bids sorrow cease. 

I am content. 


Let me, as one 
Needing a father’s care, still night and day, 
Childless and parentless, for ever pray: 
“Thy will be done.”’ 


Still, penitent, 

Believe. Eternal life, heaven my home. 

“Thy will be done.” Call, Father, and I come. 
Iam content. 


THE CRIPPLE BOY, 
BY M. A. RICE. 


THE little boy with crippled feet 
I’ve oft seen hobbling down the street 
Upon his crutches light and neat, 

And wondered much to see 
With what a patient, childish grace 
With his young mates he would keep pace, 
And what a bright smile lit his face 

As they laughed merrily. 


He could not join their active play 
As other happy children may, 
But on the soft turf often lay 

To gaze with eager eye; 
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And yet from this poor pinioned bird 

No murmur of regret was heard ; 

Perchance his heart-depths were not stirred 
As others sported by. 


His clustering locks hung carelessly 

Above a forehead pale and high; 

And then such pathos in that eye, 
It charmed the passer’s gaze. 

How many loving looks were lent, 

How many kindly glances bent, 

On this sweet emblem of content, 
This living hymn of praise! 


I asked him of his painful lot; 

He told me it afflicted not, 

That he almost his bond forgot, 
When all around seemed gay. 

He said he loved the sunshine well, 

The pretty flowers, the mossy dell, 

The starlight and soft music’s swell, 
The wild bird’s melody. 


He told me that, for many a day, 

His mother in a sick room lay; 

That many an hour he loved to stay 
And charm away her pain. 

He told me of a sister fair, 

With dimpled cheek and sunny hair, 

That he twined wreaths for her to wear 
Or sung her favorite strain. 


And sometime, when a dark thought lies 

Amid the heart’s deep mysteries, 

When comfort fails, and patience dies, 
I love to look and see 

The little boy with crippled feet, 

Hobbling op crutches light and neat, 

With his blue eye and glance so sweet, 
Smiling right merrily. 


“AUTUMN DAYS. 
BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


’Tr1s Autumn time! the summer flowers 
Have faded ‘neath its golden feet; 

The birds have left their shady bowers, 
And winds chime mournfully and sweet; 

The maple boughs, whose folded leaves 
Have whispered through the summer days 

Like bright-winged birds, around the eaves 
Are flitting in the sun’s pale rays; 

I hear their rustling low ani sweet, 
As if an angel floated o’er; 

They seem to me like friends I meet, 
And love, then part forever more. 


The dreamy lull of limpid streams ; 
The azure haze that floats above, 
Enshroud earth as mysterious dreams, 
O’er all our spirits softly move. 
Spirit of dreams! oh, I would bless 
Thy soft luxurious charms for aye, 
And fold thee in my soul’s caress, 
Now and forever till I die! 
Oh, chide me not! the low wind rhymes, 
Full many a plaintive trembling lay, 
And I could listen to her hymns, 
Till I had breathed my life away. 











SONNET. 





LINES WRITTEN BY DON PEDRO IL, 
EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 


WE give below a poem by Don Pedro II., Emperor of 
Brazil. It was copied for us from an album in which 
he had written it with his own imperial hand, so that 
there is no doubt of its genuineness. We have but a 
slight acquaintance with the Spanish, and therefore 
cannot judge of the precision of the verse. But the 
thoughts are truly worthy of a monarch. It is pleasant 
to.know that the strong sense of duty and love of justice 
expressed in these lines are not assumed for the occa- 
sion, but are the earnest and life-guiding convictions of 
the writer. Don Pedro is beloved and revered by his 
subjects as a wise, clement, and pious prince, 


Se fui cleménte, justiciéro, ou pio, 
Obrei o que devia. E mui pesada 

A sujeigéio do sceptro; e quem domina 
Nao tem 4 seu arbitrio as leis sagradas: 
Fiel executor deve cumpril-as; 

Mas nfo pode alteral-as. Eo trono 
Cadeira da justiga: quem se assenta 
Em to alto lugar, fica sujeito 

A mas seveira lei; perde a vontade; 
Qualquer descuido chega 4 ser enorme, 
Detestavel, sacrilego delicto! 

Quando no horisonte a sol espalha 
Sobre a face da terra a luz do dia, 
Ninguem a admira, todos o conhecem : 
Mas se eclipsido acaso se perturba, 
N’esse instante infeliz, todos se assustio, 
Todos o observio, todos o receifio: 

Logo se premiei sempre a virtude, 

Se os vicios castiguei nada mere¢o. 


TRANSLATION. 


If I were clement, just, or pious, I should do what I 
ought. The sceptre’s weight is very great; and he who 
holds it has not the sacred laws at his discretion—as 
a faithful ruler, he must execute, but cannot alter them. 

The throne is the seat of justice, and he who sits in so 
high a place becomes subject to the most severe law—he 
loses his will—any neglect on his part becomes an enor- 
mous, detestable, sacrilegious crime. 

When in the horizon the sun sheds the light of day 
over the face of the earth, no one wonders, for all are 
used to it. 

But, if eclipsed, perchance he is disturbed; in that un- 
happy moment all are alarmed; all remark it, and are 
frightened. 

In like manner if I always rewarded virtue, and pun- 
ished vices, I should deserve no credit. 


CARRIE LEE. 


BY J. 8 FRELIGH. 


HE has left me for another, 
And is nothing now to me, 

But a name to be forgotten 
In the heart of Carrie Lee. 


He has left me for another, 

And my tears have ceased to flow— 
Yet I lov’d him; how I lov’d him 

He shail never, never know. 
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He has left me for another, 
And my heart is sad and lone— 
Yet my smile shall be as pleasant, 
When I meet him, as his own. 


He has left me for another, 
By a prouder name enroll'd, 
And the wealth of love forsaken 
For the sordid wealth of gold. 


He has left me for another 
And the mystic chain is done 

That shall bind his soul forever 
To a cold and heartless one. 


He has left me for another, 
And is nothing now to me 

But a name to be forgotten 
In the heart of Carrie Lee. 


WHAT SAY THE WINDS OF NIGHT? 


BY H. L. SPENCER. 


What say the winds of night? 
They murmur soft and low 

Of happy days and bright, 
That we no more may know ; 

Of dreams that could not last— 

Of pleasures that are past, 

And of hours that flew too fast 
In the days of long ago. 


What say the winds of night? 
Like us do they deplore 
The friends that from our sight 
Have passed forevermore. 
The beautiful, the bold, 
The youthful and the old— 
All gathered to the fold, 
Life’s joys and sorrows o’er. 


What say the winds of night? 
They speak of days to come, 
Of hopes that naught may blight 

Of life beyond the tomb, 
Where friend meets friend again, 
Where pleasures never wane, 
Where sin may never stain, 

Or fall a shade of gloom. 


SONNET.—NOONTIDE. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


THE golden sun hangs high o’er head—’tis noon ; 
And, now, upon the incense-laden flowery fields, 
Which plenty to our farmers’ granaries yields, 

He darteth down his scorching rays. And soon, 

To some cool grotto or umbrageous wood, 

Flee we for shelter from the burning heat. 
At ease recumbent on some grassy seat, 
Where zephyrs on aweary wings now brood, 
We calmly muse till Summer day’s decline, 

Lulled by the music of the busy bee, 
That round our ear hums murmuringly; 

Or soothed by voice of turtle in the neighboring pine, 
The shepherd, too, sings near his shepherd maid, 
Beneath the “* beach’s thick, sequestered snade.” 
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LIFE IS A BEAUTIFUL NIGHT. 


“ Life is a beautiful night, in which not one star goes 
down but another rises in its place.”—Jean Paul, 


BEAUTIFUL simile! Exquisite thought! 
Set in a coronal, richly enwrought; 

Pearl of all pearls, where each one is a gem 
Brighter by far than a king’s diadem ! 


Pet thought of genius, child of his heart! 
Sprang it to light in the land of true art; 
Cradled by fancy, and nurtured by love, 
Twin of its angel in pure realms above! 


Life is thus pictured a beautiful night; 

One star disappears, another’s in sight! 

Oh, were it not thus, could we easily bear 
The numberless ills to which flesh is the heir? 


Buds of rare promise did bloom in my bower}; 
Rapidly faded they, each fairy flower! 

Tears gathered fast, but I dashed them away, 
Discerning the pledge of a fairer display. 


Hopes that had risen in youth’s rosy morn 
Withered and perished ere life’s ardent nouns 
Weary and lone, I had drooped by the way 
But for the dawn of a happier day. 


Mourn we full oft that the heart of the brave, 
Strong in its power, must rest in the grave? 
Sigh that time silvers the head of the sage, 
Closes his labors, and orphans the age? 


Weep we no more! Our God vill provide; 

Hope, smiling, banishes fear from our side! 
Perchance while we gaze on that star in the west, 
And cheerfully note its sure sinking to rest, 

Another has risen, far more to excel 

The one that we mourn, and have cherished so well. 


MY MOTHER, 
BY DI VERNON. 


Tue midnight stars are gleaming 
Upon her silent grave: 
Now sleepeth without dreaming 
The friend we could not save. 
The cloud of grief is keeping 
Its shadow on my brow, 
Oh, blame me not for weeping! 
I have no mother now! 


Yet, not alone she lieth— 
One angel-child is there: 

No more for him she sigheth, 
For death hath joined the pair 

Together sweetly sleeping 
Beneath the locust bough. 

Oh, blame me not for weeping! 
I have no mother now! 


No mother now to bless me 
With love sincere and true— 
No mother to caress me 
As she was wont to do. 
No mother! grief is heaping 
Its clouds upon my brow. 
Oh, blame me not for weeping! 
I have no mother now! 








Enigmas. 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER. 
29. Day-book. 30. Steam. 31. Time. 
ENIGMAS, 
32. 


I pray revolve it in your mind, 
How misery, wedded with mankind 
Will, in a word, at once express 
What constitutes man’s happiness. 


33. 
I’m very seldom sought by man 
For his own happiness ; 
Yet claims advance I gravely can 
To mitigate distress. 


I prove your only earthly friend, 
When worldly ones forsake ; 

Accomplishing real friendship’s end, 
All faithless ties I break. 


To rich and poor alike I give 
The aid they ne’er disclose; 

To worldlings who may happiest live, 
As well as Fortune’s foes. 


34. 
A DREARY waste the world would be, 
If it were not illumed by me; 
Without my influence divine, 
Though sun and moon, and stars might shine, 
No holy, harrowing light serene, 
Like heaven’s pure ether, would be seen. 
While one expanse of glaring sky 
Would dazzle, but ne’er charm, the eye. 
For everywhere around, above, 
Would lack my element of love; 
One cheerless blank would supervene 
O’er every dreary mundane scene; 
And man, a wretehed outcast, find 
No refuge for his vagrant mind. 
Just those observe who know me not: 
Though wealthy be their worldly lot, 
And all that sordid gold can gain— 
Yet all their acquisitions vain: 
A wretched restlessness pervades 
Their wearying life; each vision fades, 
Which hope however long had prized, 
At once, on being realized. 
The fleeting, futile pleasure gained, 
And nothing, after all, attained; 
E’er craving, though ne’er satisfied, 
The heart’s contentment still denied. 
But the poor soul that fosters me 
Will never all forsaken be; 
Whate’er his trials, still he’ll find 
I’m e’er at hand to cheer his mind. 
People too often me defame 
By making warfare in my name; 
Whereas my counsels never cease 
To further universal peace. 
Friends, too, are apt to disagree— 
And that most inconsistently— 
About my attributes and acts, 
Which you may trace from all these facts. 











OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


MORNING WRAPPER 
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Tue front of this wrapper is formed by making , tape is run from under each arm, through the 
the two front breadths of the skirt sufficiently back, to tie in front, inside. A band in two 
long to gather in at the shoulder, leaving about ; pieces is fastened on the outside of the back, un- 

der the arms, to bring down and tie in front. 


two inches plain, to hollow out for the neck. A 
30° 353 
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DESCRIPTION OF DIAGRAMS OF MORNING WRAPPER. 


Fig. 1.—Pattern of Back. Fig. 2.—Pattern of Sleeve. 





PATTERN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 














NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 
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NOVELTIES 





Fig. 1.—Bonnet of olive-colored taffeta, the 
crown quite plain; the brim has a slight full- 
ness over the shape, and is edged with a fall of 
white lace, bordered in turn by black guipure. 
This turns back, and is confined on the outside 
by a spray of foliage. The curtain is deep and 
pointed, edged also with black guipure. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of dark green taffeta, the 
crown crossed by many rows of narrow black 


FOR 





THE MONTH. 


Fig. 2. 





velvet. Bows of dark green taffeta ribbon, and 
a fall of black blonde forms the ornament. 

Fig. 3.—Fichu, or cape, to be worn with an 
evening or dinner-dress. It is in chain medal- 
lions, of the richest needle-work and Valen- 
ciennes insertion, a combination very much in 
vogue, for chemisettes, sleeves, caps, and all 
ornamental needle-work. 

Fig. 4.—Tulip undersleeve (see fashion arti- 


Fig. 3. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 





cle). A puff of clear muslin, band and flounce 
of needle-work. js 

Fig. 5.—Diamond undersleeve of insertion and 
lace. 

Fig. 6.—Miladi collar with lappets. It is 
made of alternate needle-work and Valenciennes 
insertion, edged with lace to correspond. 

Fig. 7.—A simple morning frill of fluted cam- 
bric, with ribbon band and tie. 

Fig. 8.—An overdress for a boy, about six or 
eight years old. 

Is a pleasing character of overdress, which is 
appropriate to almost any material. Its construc- 
tion is told so clearly by the drawing that de- 
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scription is superfluous. We would observe, 
however, to prevent any misconception, that the 
sacque is arranged in box-plaits upon the breast, 
three on each side; each of these plaits is 
itself made of one wide and two narrow ones, 
the wide one in the middle. A belt may be 
employed instead of cord and tassels at plea- 
sure. Undersleeves, of muslin, may be embroi- 
dered. : 

We have received the authority for this mode 
from Madame Demorest’s Emporium of Patterns 
of latest fashions, 375 Broadway, N. Y., and 77 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


To be worked in colored cotton. 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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FASHIONABLE NOVELTIES IN WORK AND DRESS. 
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WHITE BASQUINE. 


WE have met with many novelties lately that 
will no doubt be of interest to our numerous 
lady readers; and we shall therefore endeavor 
to give a slight sketch of them, hoping they may 
be useful by suggesting hints for the employ- 
ment of their active needles and tasteful inge- 
nuity; and perhaps also enable those who have 
no superabundance of money to fashion some 
elegant and useful articles of the female toilet, 
that in this country are generally beyond the 
reach of limited means. 

We would recommend all those who have 
sufficient leisure to make basquines, or jackets, 
of white material, jean, pigué, or marcella (such 
as worn for gentlemen’s waistcoats), but not of 
too thick a material of this kind; and being 
careful that the plain bodice of the same should 
mount high up to the throat, and have the 
basques deep, and rounded, and sloped up to the 
front, as in the pattern given. This bodice is 
most elegant when trimmed with tolerably wide 
frills, edging the sleeves of broderie Anglaise 
(open cut work on thick jaconet), and a collar 
or small frill round the throat of the same de- 
scription. The bodice should be closed up the 
front, and have no other trimming besides a dozen 
or so of raised mother-of-pearl buttons. passed 





through well-made button-holes. This basqutine 
is not only elegant, but an economical foilette, 
and suited to all. 

Basquines of the same make, but in black 
glacé silk, are also very elegant; they should be 
trimmed with frills of black lace (see cut), with 
dropping black buttons, or, what is more novel, 
enamelled buttons, gold plaque or steel, or best 
gilt, enamelled with green or blue, which is both 
a novel and graceful finish to this useful part of 
a woman’s dress, and will enable her to change 
her muslin or other skirts at pleasure. 

Over low bodies (for evening or dinner wear) 
a basquine of clear black tulle grenadine, as seen 
in our cut (only open in front), is highly fash- 
ionable. The material may be rendered very 
beautiful by being crossed over (in the lozenge 
pattern adopted by quilters) with soft black che- 
nille, and edged with deep silk fringe, mixed 
with the same material, which the fair worker 
can make herself with a little ingenuity. She 
must place her sleeve or bodice flat on a frame or 
table; cross the threads of chenille at equal dis- 
tances, one over the other, fastening them at the 
points where they intersect each other; and after 
this is evenly done, she can finish the sewing on 
her hand. The border can be varied, as in the 
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LACE AND CHENILLE BASQUINE. 


pattern, by squares or zigzag rows, according to 
the taste, ability, and industry of the fair seam- 
stress; the centre of each lozenge may contain a 
pois brode, in silk (or a few small jet beads); 
but the latter are less elegant than the former. 

Chenille (on silk scarfs, of oriental pattern), 
for trimmings of silk basquines, fait fureur in 
this land of elegance and invention. 

The head-dresses of the two figures here given 
are those most in vogue in the best circles; the 
cap, of course, is only suitable to a young mar- 
ried woman. 

Another striking novelty is that now seen in 
shoes, of bronze or black kid, cut out, as it were, 





in bands on the instep, as here indicated, and 
bound neatly round, and finished with little ro- 


| 


settes of the same color in the centre. These 
are very attractive and becoming to the foot. 
Any lady (who works neatly, of course) can 
remodel a tolerably high kid shoe thus, or any 
good workman execute them to order. 

For dress, satin shoes, large rosettes on the 
instep, edged with blonde, or other light and 
recherche materials, are the fashion. We have 
seen some edged with gold and silver, that were 
very pretty, but only suitable for grand occa- 
sions, when extra toilet is proper. Nothing can 





be more elegant than a pure white or black satin 
shoe; but rosettes edged with blue, white, or 
other slight edges to the ribbon, are much worn. 
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MOUSQUETAIRE CUFF, IN EMBROIDERY. 


Materials.—Fine jaconet muslin; very narrow thread 
footing, and the royal embroidery cotton, No. 40. 


Currs of this shape being at present more 
fashionable for morning wear than any others, 
we have great pleasure in giving this new design 
to our friends. The cuff, as will be seen in the 
engraving, has an edge of deep points, worked 
in graduated buttonhole-stitch, and with a small 
flower in each. 

On-the cuff itself are two medallions, con- 
nected by lines alternately worked in eyelet- 
holes, and with the narrow insertion laid on, 
and fastened down by aline of buttonhole-stitch 
at each edge. The muslin is then cut away from 
underneath. 





All the embroidery is done in overcast-stitch. 
The collar should be made to match the cuff, 
which is worn over a full bishop-sleeve. 





CORNER FOR CHILD’S POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEF. 
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MENAGERE, IN EMBROIDERED NETTING. 
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WINDOW DRAPERIES. 
(See Cut in Front.) 


We have promised our readers an article on 
** Domestic Upholstery ;” but they must not look 
for it at this present writing, our theme being 
the gorgeous drawing-room draperies arranged 
from the importations and designs of the inde- 
fatigable “‘ Carryl.” 

“Are curtains as much the fashion as ever?” 
we are frequently asked by our distant corre- 
spondents, who are obliged to furnish the taste- 
ful villa, the picturesque cottage ornée, or the 
elegant town house, through orders on the well- 
known houses of the Atlantic cities. 

*‘Quite as much the fashion, if not in more 
general use than ever,” is our answer; since 
heretofore it was in a measure confined to the 
houses of the wealthy few, and now has spread 
rapidly where new villages grow into flourish- 
ing towns, and the township gives place toa 
city charter; city halls, State houses and hotels, 
springing up as if by magic on the lake shores, 
and along the Upper Mississippi; the very 
saloons of the floating palaces that convey the 
summer traveller thither to wonder and admire, 
are gorgeous with draperies from Carryl’s rich 
importations, and fashioned from designs such 
as he has furnished for our pages from time to 
time. 

If the interval is longer than usual, since one 
has added to our monthly variety, it is only that 
Mr. Carry] has been too much occupied with 
his preparations for the winter campaign, not 
that the rage for curtains is less. It will be 
remembered by those who have traced his won- 
derfully successful career, that, but a short time 
ago, fire and water alike threatened his pros- 
perity. Weare glad to be able to say that a 
still more elegant establishment has been re- 
organized and opened at the Masonic Hall, 
Chestnut Street above Seventh, with one of the 
richest, and certainly the most tasteful arrays in 
the country ; all fresh and direct importations of 
the newest styles, from the best Parisian houses. 

As this is the time for refurnishing the cheerful 
library or elegant drawing-room, Mr. Carryl’s 
designs in the present number are particularly 
seasonable; and with the preface, the stuffs 
already described—the brocades, damasks, satin 
laines—in endless variety of shade and pattern, 
are still in vogue, we proceed to their descrip- 
tion. An entire front of a drawing-room is 
represented; the rich cornice extending across 
the mirror, the effect, the lifelike carving of 
flowers and foliage, being heightened by the 
deeper gilding belaw. In reality, each window 
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is a separate design. The one on the left has a 
lambrequin of an entirely new style, decorated 
with a rich cord and tassel. The curtain of rich 
satin laine has a bordering of broad gimp, and is 
looped back to display the lace curtain beneath, 
which extends from cornice to floor. On the 
right, the heavy cords and tassels are disposed 
so as to have the effect of a lambrequin at the 
top of the curtain, which is a gold-colored 
brocade in two shades, having the effect of gold 
embroidery on a still deeper ground. The gimp 
in this case is mazarine blue, the cords and 
tassels alternately mazarine blue and gold. 





MENAGERE, IN EMBROIDERED 
NETTING. 

Materials.—A strip of black filet, 18 inches by 6, 12 
skeins of gold thread, or one of maize silk (French), 1 
skein Napoleon blue ditto. Cerise satin, black silk, a 
morsel of kerseymere, &c. 

Tue pattern may be darned on the filet from 
the engraving. ‘The vandyke is in gold thread; 





the spots are in silk. Or all the spots may be 
done in silks of any colors, taking care that no 
two of the same are near each other. 

The piece of filet is square at one end, and 
pointed in the other. It is to be lined with 
satin of a different color, and also with an inner 
lining of black silk. At the pomted end is a 
pocket of colored silk, neatly stitched. At the 
other end is also a pocket, with two pieces of 
kerseymere neatly bound round with ribbon, for 
needles. Between the two pockets a double 
piece of the same colored silk, stitched at in- 
tervals of three-fourths of an inch down the 
entire length, is intended for skeins of colored 
silks, cottons, &e. Finish with black and gold 
cord, and ribbon strings. 
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MAMMA’S WORK-BASKET. 


Materials.—A piece of white filet, a little blue crochet 
silk, a frame, some white and blue satin, card-board, and 
blue gimps; a yard of blue satin ribbon. 


Cover your frame with white satin on the out- 
side, and blue in the interior, the bottom being 





slightly stuffed with wadding. The sides are 
put in rather full. For the pockets you will 
take a piece of blue satin, double the depth of 
the basket, fold it in two, with a thickness of 
fine wadding scented with pot pourri within it, 
and sew it in six pockets in the inside, plaiting 
in the fulness at the bottom, and concealing the 
stitches with a chenille gimp, which also edges 
he top. The outside of the basket is covered 
with the white netting, darned according to the 
design, in blue silk. It is edged at the top with 
three different gimps, and at the bottom with 
two, of blue and white intermingled. The han- 
dies are neatly covered with chenille, and further 
decorated with a hard gimp, besides being finished 
with bows and ends. 

This is a most elegant and appropriate Christ- 
mas gift. It may be made in any other color, if 
desired ; but, should crimson or any deep color 
be used, black filet would be more appropriate 
than white. 
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ALGERINE BRACELET. 


Materials.—Gold Bourdon 8 yards, gold thread and 
extremely fine ditto (mi-fin), cerise, or blue embroidery 
chenille, and 8 gold buttons. 

Tue bracelet is in two parts ; the piece which 
goes round the wrist, and the butterfly-like 
ornament in the centre. Draw on white paper 
a braiding pattern according to the design ; tack 
dowu the bourdon on it, taking the stitches 
acruss and never through it. To make the paper 
more substantial, it may be lined with a piece 
of toile-cire. Thread a long needle with the 
fine gold thread, and proceed to edge the bour- 
don with the coarse gold thread on one side, and 
the fine on the other. The thread is put on 


plain, but the chenille is formed into little loops, 
nearly close together. 


They are attached to the 





bourdon by a sort of darning backwards and 
forwards. Pass your needle over the bourdon, 
and under the gold thread; let it go round the 
gold thread, under the bourdon, and through a 
little loop of chenille. Then again over the 
bourdon, and under the gold thread. It need 
not be done very closely ; but when one part of 





the bourdon crosses another, take a few stitches 
across both to secure them. Sometimes the 
chenille and gold thread must change places, as 
the former is always to form the outer edge of 
the bracelet. The ornament for the centre must 
be worked in just the same way, and then at- 
tached to the bracelet. Two buttons are placed 
there, and two to fasten the wrist. 





WORK-BASKET. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—A wire frame, a piece of black filet cut 
square, three inches deep by thirty long, cerise chenille, 
satin, ribbon, and crochet silk; two skeins of gold 
thread, four passementerie balls, and gold and cerise 
cord. 


Tue bottom of this basket is of cerise satin, 
nicely quilted, covering the upper side of a piece 
of card-board, whilst the other is plainly covered 
with silk. The sides are of filet, darned in 
cerise, with the spots of the design in gold. 
This is sewed round the outside of the frame, 
with a quilling of satin ribbon at the top, and 
the fancy cord round the bottom. The entire 
frame is covered with chenille, the handles 
being previously connected by gold balls placeé 
between the two. Bows are placed at the 
corners. 

This is one of the prettiest and most appro- 
priate gifts to a bride. Light blue, instead of 
cerise, makes an extremely pretty variety. 





BAND FOR CHEMISE. 
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Linpwoop, LAKE MINNETOUKE., 
L. A. Gopey, Ese. 

Dear Sir: The plan for a dwelling-house 
sent you anonymously in February last exists 
only on paper. I have no particulars to give; 
only it is one of many plans made by me to 
while away the monotony of frontier life. 

When lumber becomes more plentiful, it, or 
some other of my fancies, may grace or disgrace 
one of the most desirable claims on this large 
and beautiful lake. I have taken some lessons 
in landscape drawing, but none in architectural ; 
the only thing very original in the drawings is 
the arrangement of the rooms, and the bit of 
landscape around the elevation. It is one of 
the views on our land, minus the stumps and 
piles of brush which now disfigure it. 
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It is the first time any of my drawings have 
been sent to any publisher; therefore I chose to 
send it anonymously, for fear of seeing my 
name among your rejected contributors, accom- 
panied by a remark upon the presumption or 
folly of its author. 

Accept my thanks for the story accompanying 
your note. Like Carrie Lee, I esteem your 
magazine above any I ever saw designed ex- 
clusively for ladies. This is a very new coun- 
try. All our neighbors, like ourselves, are 
living in log cabins or board shanties, and work- 
ing very hard to improve their lands, and keep 
enough ahead to pay for their claims when they 
come in market. This year our fancy-work 
consists of mending torn garments, and hearing 
the recitations of our little ones; if prospered 
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as we anticipate, another ycar I may be able to 
obtain subscribers enough to avail ourselves of 
your very liberal terms for clubs. If you are 
pleased to have my plan engraved, please for- 
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ward a copy of the number to my address, 
otherwise I may not-have the pleasure of seeing 
it in print. Most respectfully yours, 

L. D. F. 
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SECOND FLOOR. 


Grounp Ptran, No. 1, Two story.—Parlor, 
22 by 22; kitchen, 14 by 24; 1, bed-room, 7 by 
15; 2, parlor, 15 by 16; 3, wardrobe; 4, ward- 
robe; 5, cellar and stairway; 6, china closet; 7, 
hall, 34 by 6; 8 and 10, lattice-work verandah 


for vines; 9, kitchen; 11, pantry, 5 by 10; 12, 
bed-room, 9 by 10. 

Seconp Foor, No. 2.—1, bed-room, 7 by 
13; 2, chamber, 15 by 16; 3, hall; 4, garret or 
dormitory. 





FLOUNCING FOR AN 


INFANT’S SKIRT. 





INSERTING. 
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Receipts, Ve. 


HINTS FOR HOME COMFORTS. 
DAILY PLAN OF WORK FOR A HOUSEMAID. 


Berore breakfast clean the sitting-room grates, 
where there have been fires in winter; and in summer, 
dust them, and take care to have them always bright. 
Then clean the sitting-rooms, beginning with that one 
which will first be wanted for breakfast; and when 
there is not time to finish all the sitting-rooms before 
breakfast, return to complete them after you have had 
your breakfast. 

The hall must, however, be swept and dusted after 
the first sitting-room is completed, before the others are 
entered upon; also the hall-door steps must then be 
washed and kept very clean. 

When the breakfast-room, hall, and door-steps, to- 
gether with the remaining sitting-rooms, are done, go 
into all the rooms that have been slept in, in order to 
open the windows and turn down the beds to air and 
sweeten them, if the occupants of the rooms have not 
already done this. Next fetch the slop-pail and a can 
of hot water, and another of cold; empty all slops, and 
scald well all the crockery that has contained them; 
after which, rinse every vessel with cold water, and 
wipe each dry. Never fail to empty away all water left 
in the bottles and jugs; rinse them well, and leave them 
supplied with fresh water. 

Mind to have the cloths with which the bed-room 
crockery is wiped perfectly sweet ; to which end, wash 
them out daily after use, and hang them in the open air. 

Then, covering the rug with a cloth, and the sofas, 
&c., with dust sheets, proceed to clean the grates and 
lay the fires ready for lighting. 

Next wash your hands, put on a clean apron kept for 
the purpose, and make all the beds, shake the feathers 
well, turning the beds ; after which turn up the vallance, 
and sweep under the beds; and once a week wash 
under the beds with a damp flannel. 

Twice a week sweep each room ; and before sweeping, 
fold up everything left abeut, and put it into its place; 
and cover up beds, sofas, and furniture with dust- 
sheets. Use tea-leaves when sweeping. 

After sweeping a room, do not immediately remove 
the dust-sheets, but give a little time for the dust to 
settle. Whether rooms have been swept or not, when 
all else is done, they should be carefully and well 
dusted, and the furniture a litle rubbed. 

No room is clean, unless the edges of doors and win- 
dows, the tops of wardrobes, and all parts on which 
cust could rest, are well rubbed over with a duster. 

The windows will want polishing from time to time; 
they should always look clean and bright. 

All fenders, fire-irons, and door-handles, should be 
kept bright and clean; a little daily attention will 
etfect this without much labor. No fire-places or irons 
should be cleaned until the rug is turned back, and the 
carpet covered with a hearth-cloth. 

A black-lead box, and the brushes and cloths used in 
cleaning grates, &c., should never be set down on a 
carpet, but always on a hearth-cloth, and every care 
should be taken that no spots or stains are made upon 
carpets and rugs. Carpets should be taken up, and 
ved-rooms scoured once a month. 

Stairs must be swept down every day, and cleaned 
more completely once a week, when also all passages 





should be well swept. 
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The water-closet should be thoroughly cleaned each 
day. 

Servants’ sleeping-rooms should have the beds opened 
to air and sweeten, and the windows opened before be- 
ing left in the morning. This is highly requisite tor 
health. They should be scoured once in three weeks. 

The slop-pail, after use, should be well rinsed with 
hot and cold water, and put out of doors to keep it 
sweet, the lid being off it. 

Banisters of stairs should be dusted every day. 


General Directions. 

Never begin to sweep a room or clean a grate, till the 
furniture is covered with dust-sheets, and a hearth- 
cloth laid down. Always use tea-leaves in sweeping. 

In fine weather, open all the windows, and keep them 
open as much as the occupants of the room will permit. 
Shut them, however, before the evening damps come on. 
In winter, never keep windows open after three o’clock. 

A housemaid should portion out her extra room- 
cleaning, so as to divide the sweeping and scouring 
equally amongst the days of the week. 

All beds and mattresses should be occasionally taken 
off the bedsteads, that all parts may be sweetened and 
dusted. 

A good housemaid will have a pride in having every- 
thing under her care bright and clean; she will not be 
afraid of trouble. 

A good housemaid will watch over furniture, sewing 
on tapes and buttons as they come off, and never allow- 
ing anything to become dull or dingy for want of rub- 
bing or polishing. 

When the family quit a room for a time to take a 
meal in another, she should enter that which they have 
left, attend to the fire and the hearth, put anything 
right which is left out of order, and use her duster as 
may be requisite. 

She should not fail to use the cobweb-brush from time 
to time; indeed, her eye will be in every corner to 
detect any particle of dust, or anything out of order. 

A good housemaid will be at her work every morning 
at six o’clock. 


. 
SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


Cookery for the Sick and Young Children. (Continued 
from the Seplember number.) 


BREAD PuDDING FOR A Sick PERSON.—To one large 
egg, allow a wineglassful of milk, a heaped table- 
spoonful of breadcrumbs, a dessertspoonful of pow- 
dered loaf or fine moist sugar, and a grate of nutmeg. 
Beat up the egg with the sugar and nutmeg. Set the 
milk on the fire; when it fast boils, throw in the bread, 
and let it boil a minute or two. Then stir it boiling hot 
to the eggs, &. Have ready a small basin, teacup, or 


gallipot, just the size to contain the whole, and a bit ot 
white rag large enough to tie over it, both smeared with 
fresh butter; of the cloth, only a round in the centre 


the size of the basin tup; the whole inside of the basin. 
Have also on the fire a clean tin saucepan or brass 
skillet with boiling water. The pudding should exactly 
fill the basin, or it will be watery; tie it over securely. 
See that the water boils fast; put in the pudding; 
make it boil up as quickly as possible, and let it boil 
full twenty-five minutes, but by no means exceed hals 
an hour. Have ready a hot plate. Take up the pud- 
ding, remove the cloth, turn down the pudding on tne 
hot plate, not removing the cup or basin until it is 
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actually set before the person who is to eat it, which 
should be less than a minute after it is taken out cf the 
liquor. 

A larger pudding may be made on the same propor- 
tions, allowing five or six minutes more boiling for 
each additional egg, till it comes to three-quarters of an 
hour, which a light bread pudding need never exceed. 


JELLIES. — Jellies are reckoned strengthening and 

nutritious—but too expensive and troublesome to be 
much adopted in plain families. But a considerable 
part of the trouble and expense is for the sake of getting 
the jelly very clear and bright, ani with costly flavor- 
ings, neither of which is essential to nourishment. 
A tew cheap and simple recipes will here be given, 
which will be found to answer every really good pur- 
pose. 
Plain Calf’s-foot Jelly.—For each foot allow a quart 
and half pint of water; boil or bake till the liquor is 
reduced one-half. Then strain and set away to become 
cold. The bones will yield a nice picking. When the 
jelly is perfectly cold and stiff, turn it out of the vessel, 
clear off from the top every particle of fat, which will 
be useful for pastry, and every particle of sediment 
from the bottom. This will do for broth or gravy; but 
the jelly must be a clear mass from top to bottom. Set 
it over a clear but not fierce fire. When melted, pour 
it into cups or small basins; each to contain as much 
as is likely to be used at once. This will keep good 
several days, and may be eaten by itself cold ; or stirred 
into hot broth, milk, tea, or other liquid; or warmed 
with flavoring and sweetening to taste. 

White Calf’s-foot Jelly.—In a deep jar put two calf’s 
feet, a stick of cinnamon, and five or six laurel or bay 
leaves, with a quart of water, cover close down, and 
bake two hours and a half. Take it out of the oven, 
clear from the top as much fat as may be. Then adda 
quart of new milk, close the jar again, and let it bake 
an hour and a half or two hours longer. Then strain 
into a jug or lip-basin, sweeten with loaf-sugar ; let it 
stand awhile to settle, but before it becomes cold, re- 
move all fat from the top, and pour steadily into tea- 
cups, leaving the sediment in the larger vessel. 

Gloucester Jelly.—Rice, sago, Scotch barley, enigo- 
root, harfhorn shavings, of each one ounce. Boil in 
three pints of water till reduced to one. Then strain. 
When cold, it will be a very stiff jelly—to be used as 
plain calf’s-feet jelly—in tea, coffee, broth, milk, or any 
hot liquid. 

Isinglass Jelly.—One ounce to a quart of water (a 
erust of bread and a stick of cinnamon, or a little 
shaved lemon or orange-rind, may be added or omitted) ; 
boil till reduced to less than a pint. Strain off, and 
keep for use plain; or add sugar and lemon-juice, or a 
little white wine. 

Hartshorn Jelly.—Three ounces of hartshorn shavings 
to three quarts of water; boil till reduced to one pint. 
May be used plain, or flavored and enriched at plea- 
sure. 


Ea@s are light and nutritious, and often useful to in- 
valids, either raw or lightly cooked. They are chiefly 
mentioned here for the sake of observing that they are 
much more wholesome cooked out of the shell than in. 


A poached egg boiled, or even fried, will often suit the 
stomach when one boiled in the shell would be unsuita- 
ble. This is worth notice. 


A raw egg or two beaten up with a little fine sugar 
and a grating of nutmeg makes a pleasant and nou- 
r with the addition of a little 


rishing meal of itself, 
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boiled milk stirred toit briskly. Raw eggs, with a glass 
of spring water, are sometimes useful in a cough, and 
particularly so in jaundice. Two shvuld be taken in 
the morning fasting, and one three times a day besides. 

The following is useful in a cough: One new-laid egg, 
one tablespoonful each of honey, spermaceti in powder, 
and simple peppermint-water ; mix well, and take a tea- 
spoonful or more, frequently. 

To Poach Eggs.—Have on the fire a frying-pan with 
water fast boiling, break each egg into a separate cup, 
slip them carefully in the boiling water; when the 
white is quite set, the eggs are done. Take them up 
with a slice, and serve on buttered toast or bread and 
butter. Fried eggs are done in the same manner, only 
instead of water a little fat is used, or a rasher of 
bacon. 


THE TOILET. 


Comp CrEAM.—No. 1. Oil of almonds, one pound ; 
white wax, four ounces. Melt together gently in an 
earthen vessel, and when nearly cold stir in gradually 
twelve ounces of rose-water. No. 2. White wax and 
spermaceti, of each half an ounce; oil of almonds, four 
ounces; orange-flower water, two ounces. Mix as 
directed for No. 1, 

Tue Hanps.—Take a wineglassful of eau de Cologne, 
and another of lemon-juice; then scrape two cakes of 
brown Windsor soap to a powder, and mix well in a 
mould. When hard, it will be an excellent soap for 
whitening the hands. 

To WHITEN THE NatLs.—Diluted sulphuric acid, 
two drachms; tincture of myrrh, one drachm; spring 
water, four ounces; mix. First cleanse with white 
soap, and then dip the fingers into the mixture. A good 
hand is one of the chief points of beauty; and these 
applications are really effective. 

Pomatums.— For making pomatums, the lard, fat, 
suet, or marrow used, must be carefully prepared by 
being melted with as gentle a heat as possible, skimmed, 
strained and cleared from the dregs which are deposited 
on standing. 

Common Pomatum.— Mutton suet, prepared as 
above, one pound ; lard, three pounds ; carefully melted 
together, and stirréd constantly as it cools, two ounces 
of bergamot being added. 

Movutu Wasu.—Persons who have carious teeth, or 
who desire to rid the mouth and breath of the odor of 
tobacco, &c., will find the following preparation very 
beneficial: Take a quarter of an ounce each of dried 
mint, thyme, and lemon-thyme; half an ounce of cloves 
crushed; half a nutmeg, grated; pour on these ingre- 
dients half a pint of any spirit, and let the mixture 
stand together for two or three days; then strain off 
the tincture formed, and add ten drops of oil of pepper- 
mint; it is then ready for use. It may be used either 
as a gargle or to clean the teeth. 

Gutta PercHa FoR A DecayEep TooTH.— Pro- 
cure a smali piece of gutta-percha, about as much as 
will fill the cavity in your tooth, nearly level; drop it 
into boiling water, and while in the soft state press it 
into the tooth; then hold in the mouth cold water to 
harden the gutta-percha. 


\ Lire SaALve.—One ounce of white wax, two ounces 


of hog’s lard; 1s. worth of the balsam of Peru; a tew 
raisins shred very fine, and as much alkanet-root as 


will color it. Dissolve all in a pipkin on the fire before 
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you add the alkanet-root ; then strain it through muslin 
and put it into boxes for use. 


CHEAP AND INVALUABLE DENTIFRICE.— Dissolve 
two ounces of borax in three pints of boiling water; 
before quite cold add thereto one teaspoonful of tincture 
of myrrh, and one tablespoonful of spirits of camphor ; 
bottle the mixture for use; one wineglass of the solu- 
tion, added to half a pint of tepid water, is sufficient 
for each application. This solution, applied daily, pre- 
serves and beautifies the teeth, extirpates all tariarous 
adhesion, produces a pearl-like whiteness, arrests de- 
cay, and induces a healthy action of the gums. 


An EXceLLentT Harr O11L.—Take one quart of olive 
oil, or fine lard oil, two and a half ounces of spirits of 
wine, one ounce of cinnamon powder, five drachms of 
bergamot. Heat them together in a large pipkin, then 
remove it from the fire, and add four small pieces of 
alkanet-root ; keep it closely covered for six hours, let it 
then be filtered through a funnel lined with blotting or 
filtering-paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Quince MARMALADE.—Slice the quinces into a pre- 
serving pan, with sufficient water for them to float. 
Place them on the fire to stew until reduced to a pulp, 
keeping them stirred occasionally from the bottom to 
prevent their being burnt; then pass the pulp through 
a hair-sieve to keep back the skin and seeds. Weigh 
the pulp, and to each pound add a pound of loaf-sugar 
broken small. Place the whole on the fire, and keep it 
well stirred from the bottom of the pan with a wooden 
spoon, until reduced to a marmalade, which may be 
known by dropping a little on a cold plate, when, if it 
is of a jelly-like consistence, it is done. Put into jars 
or pots while hot, and cover with pieces of paper (cut to 
the size of the mouths of the jars) that have been 
saturated with some good sweet oil or olive oil, or with 
spirit. This should be done when the marmalade is 
cold. The tops of the jars may be afterwards covered 
with pieces of bladder or paper, and be tied round the 
edge. 


APPLE MARMALADE is made the same way. 


Quince OR APPLE JELLY is prepared as directed 
for marmalade, except that when the fruit is reduced 
to a pulp the clear juice is strained off, and to each pint 
a pound of loaf sugar is added, and then boiled to a 
jelly. The residue left on the sieve will serve to make 
& common marmalade, by using moist sugar instead of 
loaf, and boiling it as before directed. The apple-jelly 
will be found excellent to pour over fruits that have 
been preserved in syrup. It is in this way that the 
fruits termed compotes sold in the shops, packed in 
small bell glasses, are done. 


GINGER, IMITATED PRESERVED.—Cut off the stalks 
of lettuces just going to seed, and peel off the strings; 
cut them in pieces two or three inches long, and throw 
them inte water; after washing them, put them into 
sugar and water, mixed in the proportion of one pound 
of sugar to five pints of water ; add to this quantity two 
large spoonfuls of pounded ginger. Boil the whole to- 
gether for twenty minutes, and set it by for two days. 
Then boil it again for half an hour, and renew this five 
or six times in the same syrup. Then drain the stalks 


upon & sieve, and wipe them dry; have ready a thick 





syrup boiled, and made strong with whole ginger. Pour 
it upon the stalks boiling hot; boil them in it twice or 
thrice, or until they look clear, and taste like the West 
Indian ginger. 


ROLLING BLInDs.—There is often a great difficulty 
in making a blind roll nicely after it has been washed : 
this difficulty may be effectually obviated by attending 
to the following directions: Be careful in drying the 
blind that it is not stretched out of shape, by being 
carelessly thrown upon a hedge of unequal heights, or 
pegged to a line in a crooked manner. The best mode 
of drying is to lay it lightly on an even grass-piot. 
While there is a little moisture remaining, fold the 
blind by carefully placing the two ends exactly together, 
not the two sides as is proper in folding most other 
things ; then fold the middle to the two ends, and again 
fold in the same direction until it is a convenient width 
for mangling. There is to be no fold running from end 
to end of the blind. It may then be carefully mangled. 
It must be nailed exactly straight upon the roller, or it 
will not roll well, whether washed or unwashed. 


To REMOVE STAINS BY MANGANESE.—Put an ounce 
of manganese into a stone jar, and pour on it some sul- 
phuric acid; expose the stain to the vapor which arises, 
for a few minutes, and then rinse the article in cold 
water. Ink, fruit, or other stains, not from grease, are 
readily removed in this manner. 


A STRONG PASTE FOR PAPER.—To two large spoon- 
fuls of tiour put as much powdered rogin as will lie on 
a shilling; mix with as much strong beer as will make 
it of a due consistence, and boil half an hour. Let it 
be cold before it is used. 


How TO GET THE REAL FLAVOR OF CoFrree.—In 
Knighton’s “ Forest Life in Ceylon,” are the following 
hints on the preparation of coffee, derifed from long 
experience: The subtle aroma which resides in the 
essential oil of the coffee-berry is gradually dissipated 
after roasting, and of course still more after being 
ground. In order to enjoy the full flavor in perfection, 
the berry should pass at once from the roasting-pan to 
the mill, and thence to the coffee-pot ; and again, after 
having been made, should be mixed, when almost at a 
boiling heat, with the hot milk. It must be very bad 
coffee indeed, which, if these precautions be taken, will 
not afford an agreeable and exhilarating drink. 


Tue BITE oF Vipers.—It ought to be generally 
known that the bite of a viper, when left to take its 
course, is death; but by the speedy application of a little 
olive-oil, the bite of a viper is rendered as harmless as 
the sting from a wasp. 


BLACKING FOR LaprEs’ SHoEs.—Take one drachm 
of isinglass, half a drachm of indigo, half an ounce of 
soft-soap, two ounces of glue, and a small handful of 
logwood raspings. Boil these all together slowly in one 
pint of vinegar, until the quantity is reduced one-half. 
The shoes are to be entirely cleaned from dirt or dust, 
and if any blacking remain on them, it must be washed 
off with cold water and the shoes dried; then the 
blacking is to be applied with a small bit of sponge ; 
it is merely rubbed on, when a perfect shining jet is 
produced, needing no brush, and making no dirt; nor 
will it soil the dress. 

WuiIte Varnisn.—Take of washed and dried san- 
darac, tive parts; alcohol of 90 degrees, eighteen parts; 
fine turpentine, eight parts ; essence of turpentine, one 
part. Dissolve the sandarac in the alcohol with the 
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aid of a gentle heat; add the turpentine and the essence. 
Filter. This varnish is used to fix tickets on pictures, 
bottles, &c. 

To Ciean Kip GLOVES wiTHOUT WETTING.—Lay 
the gloves upon a clean board, make a mixture of dried 
fulling earth and powdered alum, and pass them over 
on each side with a stiff brush. Then sweep the dust 
off and sprinkle them well with dry bran and whiting, 
and dust them well. This, if the gloves be not exceed- 
ingly soiled, will effectually cleanse them ; but if they 
are much soiled, take out the grease with crumbs of 
toasted bread and powder of burnt bone, then pass them 
over with a woollen cloth dipped in fulling earth or 
powdered alum. 


A Hirt as TO HarRyeEss.—The ammoniacal emana- 
tions from manure in stables have been found to be 
most pernicious to leather, rendering it quite brittle and 
useless in a very short period; consequently, harness 
should never be allowed to hang up in stables. 


Essences.—All essences should be kept in tightly 
stoppered bottles. The agency of light also affects and 
decomposes volatile oils; it is accordingly equally ne- 
cessary to keep them in blackened bottles (covered with 
black paper) and in a dark place. 

To CLEAN ALABASTER.— Wash out any grease spots 
with oil of turpentine; then put the piece in water, and 
suffer it to remain until it is freed from its impurities. 
When yoy take it out, rub it with a very dry paint- 
brush ; let it dry, @nd pass over it powdered plaster. In 
this way the piece will be perfectly washed, and will 
look as though it had just come from the hand of the 
carver. 

To MAKE SKELETON LEAves.—Collect full-grown 
perfect leaves—ivy, rose, beach, &c., are the best—and 
put them in a jar with rain-water; let them remain 
three or four months, changing the water every month. 
When they have lain long enough, you will find the soft 
green part will be easily removed without damage to the 
fibre. Rinse well in water, and bleach with chloride of 
lime. 


Sirxs.—No silks look well after wasning, however 
carefully it be done, and this method should, therefore, 
never be resorted to but from absolute necessity. It is 
recommended to sponge faded silks with warm water 
and soap, then to rub them with a dry cloth on a fiat 
board, after which to iron them on the inside with 
a smoothing-iron. Sponging with spirits will also im- 
prove old black silks. The ironing may be done on the 
right side, with thin paper spread over them to prevent 
glazing. 

To REMOVE STAINS FROM THE HANpDs.—Damp the 
hands first in water, then rub them with tartaric acid 
or salt of lemons, as you would with soap; rinse them 
and rub them dry. Tartaric acid or salt of lemons will 
quickly remove stains from white muslin or linens. 
Put less than half a teaspoonful of the salt or acid into 
a tablespoonful of water; wet the stain with it, and lay 
it in the sun for an hour; wet it once or twice with cold 
water during the time; if this does not quite remove it, 
repeat the acid water, and lay it in the sun. 


To RAIse THE PILE oF VELVET.—When velvet has 
a whitened, shabby appearance, owing to the pile being 
pressed down, it may be renovated, by damping the 
sack cf the velvet, and laying it on a moderately hot 
emoothing-iron, and at the same time brushing up the 
pue, or right side of velvet. 
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Black from transparency.—Have in one vessel sume 
sulphuric acid, and in another an infusion of nut-galls; 
they are both colorless and transparent; mix them, aud 
they will become black and opaque. 


The magic whirlpool.— Fill a glass tumb er with water, 
throw upon its surface a few fragments or thin shavings 
of camphor, and they will instantly begin to move and 
acquire a motion both progressive and rotary, which 
will continue fur a considerable time. During these 
rotations, if the water be touched by any substance 
which is at all greasy, the floating particles will quickly 
dart back, and as if by a stroke of magic, be instantly 
deprived of their motion and vivacity. 


The magic shrub.—Place a piece of rosemary, or any 
garden herb, in a glass jar, so that, when it is inverted, 
the stem may be downward and supported by the sides 
of the vessel; then put some benzoin acid upon a piece 
of hot iron, sv hot that the acid may be sublimed, which 
will rise in form of a thick white vapor. Invert the 
jar over the iron, and leave the whole untouched until 
the sprig be covered by the sublimed acid in the form of 
a beautiful hoar-frost. 

Sublimation is the same as distillation, only it is 
called sublimation when the product is collected in a 
solid form ; the term distillation is applied to liquids. 

Visible and invisible.—Write with a piece of French 
chalk on the looking-glass, wipe it with a handkerchief, 
and the characters wil] be invisible; breathe on it, and 
they will reappear; this change will take place a con- 
siderable number of times. This is a curious fact, and 
at one time was considered a great secret. 


Artificial ice.—Mix two ounces of nitrate of ammonia 
with two ounces of washing soda, dissolve in two 
ounces of water, in a tin vessel; in a short time tle 
mixture will produce ice. 


Gilded silk.—Prepare a strong solution of phosphorus 
in sulphuric ether, and dip a piece of white silk in the 
solution; then, when the ether has evaporated and the 
phosphorus begins to fume, apply a solution of nitro- 
muriate of gold, made by dissolving the crystals of that 
salt in rain-water; the silk will in an instant be 
covered with a rich coat of metallic gold. 


To paint gold flowers on silk.—Paint flowers or other 
ornaments with a very fine camel’s-hair pencil, dipped 
in a solution of nitro-muriate of gold (in the proportion 
of one part of the nitro-muriate to three of distilled or 
rain water), on silk, satin, &., and hold them over a 
Florence flask, from which hydrogen gas is evolved, 
during the decomposition of water, by sulphuric acid 
and iron filings. The painted fiowers, &c., in a few 
minutes, will shine with all the splendor of the purest 
gold. A coating of this kind will not tarnish on ex- 
posure to the air or in washing. 

To paint silver flowers on silk.—Paint flowers, &c., 
on white silk with a camel’s-hair pencil dipped in a 
solution of nitrate of silver; immerse this while wet in 
a jar of sulphurous acid gas, by burning sulphur under 
a jar of atmospheric air. The pencilling will assume 
a beautiful metallic brilliance. 

Phosphorescent fish.—Place a very stale fish in a dark 
room, it will give out a strong light, because of the nu- 
merous animalcule whose growth the putrefaction has 
promoted; potatoes, in a state of putrefaction, will emit 
& similar light. 











EDITORS’ 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT ART. 


THE merely useful has, hitherto, been too much the 
object of pursuit in our country. Art, whose mission 
is to elevate and refine, has been comparatively neg- 
lected. Of late years, however, a growing taste for 
art, in some of its many developments, has been mani- 
fested; and, if this taste has not been always wisely 
directed, as in some of our public edifices, the fault 
must not be ascribed to the popular sentiment itself, 
but to defective instruction and guidance. We wel- 
come, therefore, with pleasure the appearance of a 
work* which promises to do more than any other ex- 
tant to excite the love for art, and to turn this love in 
the righf direction. 

The incident which suggested the composition of the 
work is described by the author in a graphic and lively 


manner. “ During the summer of 1854,” he says, “ I 


was in Venice, refreshing my mind amid its artistic 
treasures. Being one day in the church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, or rather in the sacristy, I noticed 
enter a young American, whose appearance denoted a 
cultivated mind. His observant eye ranged at once 
over the pictures, selecting instinctively those of most 
merit, and sparing neither time nor painful observation 
to make himself master of their spirit and treatment. 
Churehes everywhere are proverbially unfavorable for 
the proper exhibition of paintings. In this instance, the 
best are placed at a most awkward height, considering 
the narrowness of the room, for the range of the eye, 
while Titian’s occupy the ceiling some forty feet above 
the head, and can be seen only by lying flat on one’s 
back on the stone floor, and gazing upwarc. In this 
position, forgetful of all else, did the young American 
place himeelf, for the more full gratification, or, I should 
say, appreciation of the masters whose works he had 
come to study. His deportment and criticism showed a 
determination to test the respective merits of the artists, 
regardless of personal discomfort, and to the full extent 
of his knowledge and circumstances. 

*“ While he was thus engaged, there came in a large 
party of Americans, composed of the usual traveiling 
elements; masters and misses, grown up children, 
parents still in the vigor of life, and young men fresh 
from college, all under the charge of a valet de place, 
whom they were evidently urging to ‘do up the sights’ 
in the most expeditious manner possible. They passed 
through the sacristy without once noticing the paintings 
or ceiling, turned away in disgust from Tintoretto, 
hurried into the church, paused a moment before some 
flashy modern trick of art, and in five minutes had 
made the tour of a building which contains enough, if 
properly studied, to have occupied them for as many 
months. And this is the way the majority of tourists 
contemn their own souls! Wilfully blinding them- 





* This work (in one volume) is entitled “ Art-Hints, 
Architecture, Seulpture, and Painting.” By James 
Jackson Jarves, author of “ History of the Sandwich 
Islands,” “ Parisian Sights and French Principles,” etc. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 1855. 
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selves to lessons of high import, whether of nature 
or art, they turn heedless alike from the free gift of 
either, and find delight only in the contents of shop- 
windows, the trappings of equipage, insignia of 14nk, 
and the falsities of miscalled society. Whichof these 
two classes of visitors will stand justified before their 
OPPORTUNITIES?” 

For the guidance of the former class, the earnest 
seekers after the true and beautiful in art, Mr. Jarves 
has condensed, in his present work, the result of his 
observations, reading, and reflections, during several 
years devoted mainly to the galleries, studios, and 
architectural piles of Europe. He had himself, as he tells 
us, felt strongly in the course of these studies the need 
of a work which should embrace both the abstract prin- 
ciples and rules of art, and an outline of its historic 
progress and social relations. Others, whose time and 
opportunities for observation are still more limited, must 
have felt this want still more keenly. To his own 
countrymen and countrywomen, in particular, who ne- 
cessarily go abroad with vague and unformed ideas 
respecting those splendid productions of genius which 
they are to visit in the course of their travels, the author 
has rendered a most valuable service in the publication 
of this work. It is a book which every American tourist 
in Europe should read carefully before setting out, and 
consult frequently in the course of his wanderings 
through the art-collections, museums, and public edi- 
fices of the old world. 

The earlier chapters of the volume are devoted to an 
examination of the first principles and natural laws of 
the three sister arts of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. The analysis is severe and thorough, and to 
those unfamiliar with such disquisitions, may appear 
somewhat difficult to master. But such is the character 
of the introduction to every branch of knowledge, when 
expounded by the sincere and well-grounded professor. 
The quack may undertake to teach “ French in five 
lessons” and art in ten pages. Such a modicum of 
information in both branches might suffice for the tra- 
velling party whose summary style of “doing up” the 
Venetian church is so well described by Mr. Jarves, 
The more sensible class of tourists will not grudge the 
time and study necessary to fit them for profiting by 
their travels, whether in their intercourse with men or in 
their observations of the artistic treasures of foreign 
lands. 

The large portion, however, of the work under review 
is occupied by an historical account of the various 
schools of art, interspersed with brief biographical 
sketches of the most eminent artists, and descriptions 
of their most celebrated productions This part of the 
volume is as interesting as it is instructryve. We can- 
not more readily convey an idea of the nature and value 
of ihe work, and at the same time gratify our readers, 
than by quoting a few of these sketches. But tirst let 
us cite one or two specimens of the “hints” to art stu- 
dents given in the earlier part of the volume. Here, 
for example, is a well-conveyed rebuke of the childish 
admiration sometimes bestowed upon the exact mimicry 
of natural objects in jaimting :-— 
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“ Common subjects are very commonly painted, simply 
from the facility with which they can be indifferently or 
even cleverly imitated. Common eyes, too, find pleasure 
from the same principle, in the glitter of brass kettles, 
the stiffness of Dutch brooms, the gloss of velvets, the 
shining folds of draperies, the intricate patterns of lace, 
the down on fruit, and the dew-drops on flowers; in 
short, in the whole compass of objects of manufacture, 
or the sleight of hand of imitative art, because these 
things are in real life what they best understand. A 
man may deceive the birds by the nicety of his painted 
fruit, but that does not prove him an artist; it simply 
shows that the feathered creation are no judges of art. 
Every crow is scared by a torn coat and old hat perched 
upon a stick, but that is a confession of stupidity; and 
not a proof of judgment. Nothing is more facile than 
deceptive imitation. The eye is the easiest gulled of 
all our senses. Every day we have evidence of this in 
the chiaro-oscuro decorations of buildings, and the mock 
stone of wooden architecture. All these deceptions, 
however, in a more or less degree, affect the mind un- 
pleasantly, because they substitute the false for the 
real. How much of the effect of the otherwise fine 
interior of the Milan Cathedral is lost from perceiving 
the painted ribs and panellings of the arched ceilings, 
that deceive only the careless eye into the appearance 
of stone! A friend who was earnest in his praise of 
the solemn interior of this edifice, was filled with dis- 
gust as soon as I pointed out to him the architectural 
trick overhead. No sincere mind can find pleasure in 
shams. Above all, they should be avoided in the house 
of God. There let everything be what it actually re- 
presents.” 

“ Uncultivated minds,” adds the author in a note, 
* naturally find their highest pleasure in the trivial and 
commonplace, often to the disappointment of the true 
artist, who, forgetful of his own elevation of taste, looks 
unwittingly to a general appreciation, when be should 
be satisfied if understood by the select few, capable of 
feeling his soul-effort. Allston, to his mortification, 
overheard one day a rude critic remark of his ‘Jeremiah 
dictating his prophecy against Jerusalem :’ ‘ Well, he 
was a cule man that made that jar.’ The picture con- 
tained an earthen pot, which was all the countryman 
could see or appreciate.” 

From among the numerous personal sketches of dis- 
tinguished artists which are given in the work, we select, 
for ita brevity, that of Leonardo da Vinci, author of 
that world-renowned masterpiece, “‘ The Last Supper :” 
* Leonardo was the first to suggest anything like com- 
plete satisfaction in art. This arose not so much from 
any one work—though his ‘ Last Supper,’ and cartoon 
of ‘ Struggle for the Standard,’ made in rivalry with Mi- 
chael Angelo’s ‘ Soldiers Bathing,’ might be considered 
perfect in their kind—as from his great and versatile 
talents. These work. satisfy science and feeling, at 
least so far as can now be judged. No artist more cleverly 
united knowledge with genius. He was alike remarka- 
ble for gifts of mind and body. Well-formed, handsome 
in features, strong in limb, accomplished in all manly 
exercises, skilled in the sciences, of indefatigable in- 
dustry, he was at once sculptor, painter, author, 
engineer, architect, musician, and poet. He was also a 


geod anatomist and mechanic, and wrote learnedly on 
physics and art. His works are still esteemed; and 
there can be but little doubt that Raphael was indebted 
to him for much of his technical knowledge. Machines 
tor swimming and flying were invented by him. He 
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made compasses, hygrometers, cut canals, planned 
fortifications, and proposed works, which, if he had 
been allowed to execute, would have still further dis- 
tinguished him. With all these varied powers he was 
studious, always at labor, though perhaps devoting 
himself too much to minor objects, instead of develop- 
ing the higher powers of his genius. He visited market- 
piaces to study character, sketching heads, witnessing 
executions, and telling humorous stories to peasants to 
catch from them comic expressions, and probe the ideas 
of common life. In fathoming the divine, he was no 
less intent, and with equal success the grotesque and 
horrible were treated by him with a power and origin- 
ality still unequalled, as may be seen in his ‘ Medusa’ 
and his crayon design of ‘Dragons at play,’in the 
Afizzi. For such studies he kept a menagerie of snakes, 
bats, lizards, and other reptiles. The terrific fury of 
his horses, in the ‘ Struggle for the Standard,’ is sume- 
thing beyond description. Thus we find this great 
artist, though gifted beyond all men in variety of powers, 
an example to all in application and industry.” 

The vivid style of the author’s description’ of re- 
markable works of art, is well exemplified in his 
account of some of the most striking pictures of the 
monk painter, Fra Angelico: “I cannot take leave of 
pure religious art without again referring to the works 
of Fra Angelico. In the cells of the convent of St. Mark, 
at Florence, seldom seen by strangers, there are several 
of his frescoes deserving of careful study, as exhibiting 
in their highest degree, those qualities which have 
obtained for him the title of ‘ Beato’ (blessed) among 
artists and monks. Of his incapability to treat the 
horrible or evil in an ideal sense, his ‘ Christ descend- 
ing into Limbo’ is a striking example. Satan, an ugly 
black demon, lies crushed beneath the heavy gates of 
hell, which at the Saviour’s appearance, have flown from 
their hinges, overturning the Devil, who doubtless was 
adding the resistance of his weight to their strength. 
This part of the picture, though purely symbolical, bor- 
ders somewhat on the ridiculous, but it is redeemed by 
the majestic figure of Christ, who passes in with super- 
natural force, quiet but quick, his presence illuminating 
the depths of a vast cave, from which pour up crowds 
of hungry and thirsty souls to hail their deliverer.” 

“ The fresco in which Angelico appears to the greatest 
advantage, as embodying the sweetness and poetry of 
his spiritualized imagination, is the ‘ Visit of the Wo- 
men to the Sepulchre,’ after the Resurrection. It is a 
composition of the simplest character, and yet far more 
affecting than the grandest display of Tintoretto’s power 
or Rubens’s dramatic intellect. An angel sits upon the 
empty grave, with one hand pointing to the void and 
the other to heaven, as his parted lips imply, ‘ He is not 
here, he is risen.’ Three of the women are clustered 
together at the further end in a graceful group, with a 
most touching expression of sorrow and disappointment. 
I cannot recall in art a more elevated expression of 
grief joined to personal dignity and grace than in these 
three female figures. They exhibit the unutterable 
repose of deep mourning. Mary Magdalen, with a move 
convulsed sorrow, bends over and gazes eagerly into the 
vacant tomb, as though her heart refused to credit her 
eyes. Above them and unseen, floating in the heavens, 
self-sustained amid celestial glory, which emanates 
equally from all parts of his person, creating around it 
an atmosphere of supernatural light, is the Jesus they 
seek, looking calmly down upon the mournful group, 
conscious of the healing balm of faith with which he is 
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about to touch their hearts and open their eyes. He 
bears in one hand a banner, and in the other a palm- 
leaf, the emblem of peace and victory. 

* The management of the tints by which the contrast- 
ing lights and transparencies are effected, varying from 
the full materiality of spirit-life, form without sub- 
stance, is perfect. Such, we may conjecture, was the 
exceeding glory of the transfiguration, divested of all of 
earth, in an atmosphere vital with divinity. To this 
excellence are joined a spirituality of expression, and 
chaste yet natural arrangement of draperies, that make 
this painting, in my opinion, the climax of religious art. 
Those who would realize what it is to see a spirit, must 
gaze upon Angelico’s risen Saviour.” 

It will be seen that the author is himself an artist in 
language. His descriptions are exquisite specimens of 
word painting, and we would willingly, if our space 
would allow, transfer more of them to our pages; but 
we hope that every reader who is interested in the sub- 
ject will procure the book and give it the careful study 
which the excellence of its matter deserves, and which 
the grace and animation of the style will render an 
unusual pleasure. We must conclude our notice of 
Mr. Jarves’s work by quoting a striking passage relating 
to the condition and future of this country :— 

“ The play-want, comprising every development of 
the fancy and imagination, looking to ornament dis- 
tinct from use as one of its realizations, and the 
thought-language as distinguishing idea from form, are 
implanted by nature in the heart of the human race. 
We trace it equally in the feather coronets and carved 
paddles of the savage; in the rude and energetic verse of 
barbarous nations; in the songs of Sappho, and chisel- 
lings of a Phidias. By turns it is solemn, as with 
the imposing architecture of Egypt and Nineveh ; beau- 
tiful, as seen in the exquisite proportions of great Greek 
art; grand, as among the amphitheatres, aqueducts, 
and arched temples of old Rome; grotesque and fanciful 
in its gothic manifestations; thoughtful, too, and sug- 
gestive. Art has assumed in each age a special indi- 
viduality, whether in music, poetry, form or color; in 
none have its capacities been exhausted or wholly 
comprehended. The people are yct to exist who will 
allow the full exercise of its sovereignty. No nation 
has ever been in so favorable a position as the United 
States of America, for the complete development of those 
ideal faculties of which art is language. In extent 
embracing, as it were, a continent, with the varieties 
of climate most favorable to intellectual activity; with 
a nature fresh and exhaustless within their boundaries ; 
accumulations of wealth that can cause material mat- 
ter to live and grow at its bidding; mind well fixed in 
religious and political truths; enterprise without limit ; 
freedom of thought and rivalry of intellect that seize 
upon and develop ideas, working them out to their 
practical results—in fine, scope for the entire nature of 
man; all this, mingled with an infusion of the best blood 
of older civilizations, combining their two great north- 
ern and southern elements, constitute a power for pro- 
gress to which past history can fix no limits. It remains 
but for America to demonstrate that the cultivation of 
art is compatible with freedom, and that with the 
spread of taste and refinement, she loses neither vigor 
nor sincerity.” 


MoNTHLY REPORT OF THE Mount VERNON Asso- 


CIATION OF THE UNION. 
The ladies of the Mount Vernon Central Committee 
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of the Union, are gratified in being able to assure those 
interested in this “ patriotic cause,”’ that it is surely (if 
slowly) advancing to its destined end. During the 
past month (July) their circulars containing the appeal 
to the Daughters of Washington, have been distributed 
in various sections of the Union, and particular efforts 
made to excite action in iis behalf, in New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Springfield (Mass.), &. The 
ladies of Norfolk and Petersburg, Va., have com- 
menced exertions, and those of Richmond celebrated 
the fourth by “‘a meeting,” orations, and collections. 

On the 28th July, one was held at the Columbia 
House, Cape May, N. J., on which occasion, Gov. Pol- 
leck, of Penn., Ex. Gov. Bigler, and Hon. Wm. Church- 
well, of Tennessee, made eloquent appeals for the 
preservation of the home and grave of the Father of our 
Country. The meeting resulted in preliminary arrange- 
ments for a state committee to be organized for Penn- 
sylvania, and a mass meeting in Philadelphia for Sept. 
As the assembly was composed of persons from various 
portions of the country, we may reasonably infer that, 
cheering as are the results named, they will not be the 
only ones derived from this patriotic eort by the go- 
vernors of the Keystone State. 

The ladies have the pleasure, also, of announcing 
that the American Convention, which met in June, in 
Philadelphia, closed their patriotic labors in a manner 
worthy of their name and principles. Their last official 
act, was the passage, by acclamation, of resolves in 
behalf of our enterprise, and trom members of the order 
in Philadelphia, we receive assurances of the warmest 
interest in our success, and of energetic and generous 
efforts to aid it. 

While acknowledging most gratefully present feelings 
and exertions, we feel constrained to conclude our re- 
port with a public notice of a rare patriotic act in our 
early struggles, which had no slight influence in obtaining 
for us our present flattering prospects. To Dr. Jones 
and his brother, Mr. Jones—proprietors and editor of 
the “ Chronicle and Sentinel” of Augusta, Geo.—are 
we not only indebted for the most zealous espousal of 
our cause ; for constant publications to keep it before their 
readers—but the very generous donation of 2,200 sub- 
scription papers, and 700 Mount Vernon Addresses for 
distribution. We trust their example will not be lost 
upon their editorial brethren, who cannot be ignorant 
of the power of the press in deciding the fate of a project 
so full of honor to their country. 


Tue Lapres’ Mount VERNON ASSOCIATION is vros- 
pering wondrously. We feel that “ success is secure 
unless energy fails,’”’ which last can hardly happen in 
such a cause. “ You inquire about the sum collected,” 
says the secretary (the warm-hearted Mrs. Anna Cora 
Ritchie, whose genius is kindling up the flower of pa- 
triotism in many generous bosoms). “I hear that we 
have between sizly and seventy thousand dollars already 
subscribed.”’ 

The sum required for the purchase of the estate is, 
as our readers are aware, {wo hundred thousand dollars. 
One third of this sum is, it seems, already pledged or 
paid. Those who intend to contribute should send their 
offerings soon, or the sum will be made up without their 
names. The ladies of the North are coming with their 
gifts. We have had warm and willing promises of aid 
from many in that section of our land. The following 
beautiful effusion from a genuine poet cannot fail ot 
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meeting with a response from the daughters of New 
England :-— 

WOMAN’S APPEAL 

TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA, 


Praying for their aid, in purchasing the ground and 
erecting a Mausoleum, at Mount Vernon, sacred to the 
memory of George Washington. 

BY ISAAC M’LELLAN. 


Haste with your jewels, Sisters, bring 
The brilliants, that adorn your brow ; 

The diamonds, and the crystal string 
Of pearls, the ruby’s crimson glow ; 

From coffer and from casket pour, 

With lavish hand, the golden ore, 

That o’er our Father’s dust may rise, 

A peerless column to the skies. 


Oh ! shame, that o’er his sacred head, 

Oh! shame that o’er his precidus dust, 
No grand, illustrious dome is spread, 

Nor stately shrine, nor sculptured bust, 
Nor soaring shaft, to bear his name ; 
Emblazoned with his deeds of fame, 

In morning’s glow, and evening’s fame. 


But rankly there wild grasses wave, 
Nettles and thisues, briery weeds, 
Luxuriaat, scatter there their seeds, 

O’er him, the bravest of the brave 

And choke a sad neglected grave! 

Oh! rather there, the roses red, 

And lilies pure, their blooms should shed, 

And myrtle boughs adorn his bed. 


Oh! rather there, where mouldering stone 
And crumbled wall decaying lean, 

A vower should twine its fowery zone 
And belt the spot with living green ; 

A fountain spout its showery bow, 

And birds should sing, flowers should blow, 
And statues lift their brows serene, 

And high a marble altar show 

That our great Father sleeps below! 


Then, Sisters of this wide-spread land, 
Come link’d with flowers, come hand in hand, 
A filial reverential band ; 

Come from gray hut, from sumptuous hall, 
Snow-headed age, and youthful bloom, 
Singing sweet hymns, approach this tomb, 
Exalt our temple, let it climb 
To heaven, majestic and sublime. 


NotTe.—Subscriptions and donations for the Mount 
Vernon Association, may be sent (post-paid) to the 
editors of the “‘ Lady’s Book.” Every gift thus received 
will be recorded, with the name of the giver, and pub- 
lished in the next number of our “ Book.’”"—Eps. 

New ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE.—We 
have often named this excellent institution (which com- 
mences its seventh annual term of lectures this month) ; 
now we give, at the request of a friend of woman’s true 
improvement, the following synopsis of its doings and 
prospects, in the hope of enlisting our sex generally, in 
the important questions it presents. 

“ This college was opened in Boston in 1848, being, by 
the period of two years, the first institution of the kind 
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in America. It is conducted and sustained by the Fr- 
MALE MEDICAL EpvucaTIon SOCIETY, organized in 
1848, and incorporated by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture in 1860. Its annual term commences on the first 
Wednesday of November, and continues four months. 

“Over a hundred and sixty gentlemen and ladies 
have constituted th ives life-members of the Society, 
by the payment of $20 or more, each, and several thou- 
sands have paid the fee of annual membership, $1, or 
given larger sums. 

“ Above a hundred pupils have been connected with 
the College, having come from all the New England, 
and several of the other states. Most of them have 
confined their studies and practice to the department 
of Midwifery; a few have studied three years, and 
taken the degree of M. D., and are successfully em- 
ployed as physicians among their own sex and children. 
Many hundreds of others are needed in New England 
alone. 

“* Nurses of the sick are also educated in this institu- 
tion, and a register of the names of those in want of 
places is kept here, for the accommodation of people 
needing their services, in or out of the city. 

“ To sustain the institution, and the operations of the 
society, in promoting the cause of female medical edu- 
cation in all practicable ways, funds, to’ the amount of 
$15,000 and more, have been furnished, during the past 
six years, by benevolent and public-spirited individuals 
interested in the object. The college is located in Bos- 
ton, as being most accessible from all parts of New 
England, and because it requires a large city to furnish 
hospital and other practice for the pupils—an essential 
part of their education. 

“In 18564, the Massachusetts Legislature granted the 
institution a thousand dollars a year for five years, to 
pay the tuition of forty pupils annually, from the dif- 
ferent counties, according to the number of state sena- 
tors. This and ail other tuition money goes to pay the 
six professors. 

“ At the recent session of 1855, the Legislature made 
another grant, of ten thousand dollars, to aid in pro- 
viding a suitable building, library, apparatus, etc., on 
condition that an equal sum be raised from other 
sources. 

“It now remains to make up this amount of $10,000 
required to secure the legislative grant, as soon as prac- 
ticable. It is hoped that it may be secured at once in 
large sums. But, that no means may be cmitted and no 
time be lost, all persons, not only in Boston and 
Massachusetts, but in New England, who are so dis- 
posed, are invited to aid. Any sum—from $1, the fee 
of annual membership to the society, or $20, the fee of 
life-membership, up to the whole amount—will be ac- 
ceptable. If more than $20,000 should be secured, it 
can be advantageously employed. A hundred thou- 
sand—the amount named in the Act of Incorporation— 
will ultimately be needed to furnish land, building, etc., 
and leave a moderate fund to meet current expenses. 

“ Persons out of Massachusetts who may aid this 
fund, can have one pupil educated in the college for 
every $100 they may donate. The tuition 1s $35 a 
term ; and the pupil can attend the usual course of two 
terms, and as much longer as she may choose. As 
forty free scholarships are provided for in this State, it 
is hoped that wealthy persons in other States will aid 
some of their intelligent and deserving women to attend 
the institution. A number of such have already ap- 
plied from the New England States, New York, and 
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other parts of the country, to know if they can in any 
way have free tuition.” 

Those wishing to aid, or desiring information, may 
address the Treasurer, Mr. Jewett, or the Secretary, 
Dr. Grecory, at the College, 274 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

THANKSGIVING Day.—When shall it be? The last 
Thursday in November falls on the 29th. We petition 
each and ail the State governors to appoint that day for 
our national rejoicing. Then all the land will be 
glad together, and union among the people would be a 
sure pledge of heart-thankfulness to God, who has 
given to us, as a nation, such wonderful prosperity, 
such universal blessings. 

The readers and friends of the “ Lady’s Book,” that 
is, a large majority of the people of these United States, 
agree in our petition, Let us have a national day of 
Thanksgiving on Thursday, the 29th of November, 


WHat WASHINGTON IRVING SAYS ABOUT THE 
Hvupson River.—I thank God I was born on its banks. 
I think it an invaluable advantage to be born and 
brought up in the neighborhood of a grand and noble 
object in nature—a river, a lake, ora mountain. We 
make a friendship with it; we in a manner ally our- 
selves to it for life. It remains an object of our pride 
and affection, a rallying-point to call us home again 
after all our wanderings. ‘“ The things which we have 
learned in our childhood,” says an old writer, “grow 
up with our soul, and unite themselves to it.” So it is 
with the scenes among which we have passed our early 
days; they influence the'whole course of our thoughts 
and feelings, and I fancy I can trace much of what is 
good and pleasant in my own heterogeneous compound 
to my early companionship with this glorious river. In 
the warmth of my youthful enthusiasm I used to clothe 
it with moral attributes, and almost to give it a soul. 
I admired its frank, bold, honest character, its noble 
serenity and perfect truth. Here was no specious, 
smiling surface covering the dangerous sandbar or per- 
fidious rock, but a stream deep as it was broad, and 
bearing with honorable faith the bark that trusted to 
its waves. I gloried in its simple, quiet, majestic, epic 
flow, ever straightforward. Once, indeed, it turns 
aside for a moment, forced from its course by opposing 
mountains, but it struggles bravely through them, and 
immediately resumes its straightforward march. Be- 
hold, thought I, an emblem of a good man’s course 
through life, ever simple, open, and direct; or if, over- 
powered by adverse circumstances, he deviate into 
error, it is but momentary; he soon recovers his on- 
ward and honorable career, and continues it to the end 
of his pilgrimage. The Hudson is,in a manner, my first 
and last love; and after all my wanderings and seem- 
ing infidelities, I return to it with a heartfelt preference 
over all the other rivers in the world. 

ReLicious PAPERS ABROAD.—The London “ Pa- 
triot’”’ says that a religious newspaper is unknown in 
England, and that in those of a religious kind religion 
must be subordinate, and secularity reign supreme, 

Sun For SHADY S1pE.—The Congregational Society 
of North Stonington have increased the salary of their 
pastor (Rev. Mr, Hubbell) $100. He was pastor of the 
church in East Avon when his wife wrote “ Shady 


Side.” 
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STATISTICS OF HUMAN Lire.—A journal at Turin 
contains some curious statistics on human life; among 
others the statement that married men live longer than 
bachelors, and great men longer than those of small 
stature. The two months of the twelve in which must 
marriages are celebrated are June and December. 

A New Law.—The House of Representatives of the 
Illinois Legislature, in its own peculiarly characteristic 
manner, has resolved to impose a fine of $600 on any 
lady who shall lecture in public, in any part of the 
State, without first putting on gentleman’s apparel. 


AVARICE. 
A Picture from Dante. 


On, lust of gold, by whom is man immersed 
To such a depth, that he attempts in vain 
To draw his eyes from out thy waves accursed? 
Some buds of promise may the will put forth ; 
But through continual beating of the rain, 
The blighted fruit becomes of little worth. 
In children only see we faith abound 
And simple innocence ; for both have fled 
Ere down upon the youthful cheek be found, 

A Frencn Woman AT Home.—She helps to cook 
the dinner she has bought—for servants are wasteful 
with charcoal, and she knows to an inch how little she 
can use. In that marvellous place, a French kitchen— 
where two or three little holes in a stove cook such 
delicate dishes, and perform such culinary feats as our 
great roaring giants of coal fires have no conception of— 
she flits about like a fairy, creating magical messes out 
of raw material] of the most ordinary description. Yes, 
though a lady born and bred, refined, elegant, and 
agreeable in society, a belle in her way, yet she does 
not think it beneath her dignity to lighten the household 
expenses by practical economy and activity. The din- 
ner of a French family is cheap and simple. There is 
always soup, the meat of the stewpan—sometimes, if 
not atrict in expenditure, another plate of meat—gene- 
rally two vegetables, dressed and eaten separately ; and 
sometimes, not always, a sweet dish ; if not that, a little 
fruit, such as may be the cheapest and in the ripest 
season. But there is very little of each thing, and it is 
rather in arrangement than in material that they ap- 
pearrich. The idea that the French are gourmands ip 
private life is incorrect. They spend little in eating, 
and they eat inferior things; though their cookery is 
rather a science than a mere accident of civilization, 
At home the great aim of the French is to save; and 
any self-sacrifice that will lead to this result is cheer- 
fully undertaken, more especially in eating, and in the 
luxury of mere idleness. No French woman will spend 
a shilling to save herself trouble. She would rather 
work like a dray-horse to buy an extra yard of ribbon, 
or a new pair of gloves, than lie on the softest sofa in 
the world in placid fine-ladyism with crumpled gauze 
or bare hands. 

MADAME D’AvuBIGNE, wife of M. Merle D’Aubigne, 
author of “‘ The History of the Reformation,” died at 
Geneva, Switzerland, un the morning of June 12. 

To CornRESPONDENTS.—We will attend to these in 
our next number—this month we have not had time te 
examine the MSS. 
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Literary Notices. 


Booxs By MatL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From Parry & McMILian, Philadelphia :-— 

THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION. A Series of Fami- 
liar Letvers from a Father to his Children, describing the 
Natural History of each Day’s Mercies. With particular 
reference to the illustration of Scriptural truth. By W. 
G. Rhind. From the last London edition, with nume- 
rous illustrations. This will be a serviceable and reli- 
able book to place in the hands of young readers. The 
lessons in astronomy, natural history, &c, are admirably 
connected with important lessons derived from the Scrip- 
tures, presenting to the mind of the reader the most 
pleasing ideas of the wisuvm, the power, and the good- 
ness of the Creator. 

We strongly recommend its purchase and perusal by 
every parent. Like all Parry & McMillan’s books, it is 
beautifully got up. 





From Ticknor & FieLps, Boston, through W. P. 
HAZARD -— 

LAND, LABOR, AND GOLD; or, two Years in Vic- 
toria. With visits to Sydney and Van Dieman’s Land. 
By William Howitt. In twe volumes. Purely literary 
men are seldom capable of discovering anything in new 
countries worthy of their admiration or their encourage- 
ment. They are not usually blest with the spirit of 
adventure, neither can they tamely witness innovations 
on the established usages and manners of ancient asso- 
ciations and congregations of men. They naturally love 
to loiter about old libraries, ivy-covered churches, stately 
mansions, venerable court-houses, and quiet, well-re- 
gulated market-places. Hence, with now and then an 
exception, literary persons find few enjoyments for them- 
selves, and consequently very few pleasant things to 
describe for their readers in new settlements of adven- 
turous laborers, either in the west or south of America, 
or in tue more distant, and more recently explored re- 
gions of Australia. In these volumes, therefore, the 
reader need not be surprised if he finds all the beautiful 
and inviting pictures of Mrs. Crisholm, respecting New 
South Wales, related in her books, and in her speeches 
in the manufacturing districts of England, pronounced 
false and mischievous; and yet Mr. Howitt gives Mrs. 
Crisholm credit for being a true-hearted and brave- 
hearted woman, notwithstanding she hes “fallen into 
a system of false and distorted eulogy of Victoria, which 
has occasioned such lamentable misery and disappoint- 
ment during the gold mania, and which has now so 
severely reacted on the progress of emigration.” But, 
notwithstanding the discrepancies and contradictions 
apparent between our authors, these volumes will be 
found highly interesting. It may, indeed, have been 
necessary that something should be written to counteract 
the consequences of the too favorable representations 
made by Mrs. Chisholm, and which, as Mr. Howitt seems 
to think, were hurrying many people to misery, starva- 
tion, and death, who would have been infinitely better 
eared for in their native country. It may be well for 
those who have read Mrs. Chisholm, or who entertain 
any idea of visiting Australia, to examine this work 
also. 





THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER. By Thomas de Quincy, author of “ Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-Eater,” etc. etc. The con- 
tents of this, the eighteenth volume of the excellent 
American edition of De Quincey’s writings, are as fol- 
lows: Three Memorable Murders; True Relations of 
the Bible to merely Human Science; Literary History 
of the Eighteenth Century ; The Antigone of Sophocles ; 
The Marquess Wellesley, Milton vs. Southey and Landors 
Falsification of English History; A Peripatetic Philoso- 
sopher; On Suicide; Superficial Knowledge; English 
Dictionaries ; Dryden’s Hexastich, and Pope’s Retort 
upon Addison. 

From Bunce & BROTHER, 134 Nassau Street, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

ARIEL AND OTHER POEMS. By W. W. Fosdick. 
Illustrated with designs by Dallas. This is a very a 
tractive volume in typography. The versification of the 
author is generally correct, his sentiments pure and 
manly, his imagination exuberant; but these qualities 
do not always compensate for that simp! icity and tran- 
quillity of thought and expression which so evidently 
belong to the unpretending rural school of poetry, in 
which the poems of this volume claim to have originated. 

NEW HOPE; or, the Rescue. A tale of the Great 
Ranawha. This volume, which contains many graphic 
pictures of life in the West some sixty years ago, origi- 
nally appeared under the title of “‘ Young Kate,” and, 
from the success of its first publication, has been deemed 
worthy of being brought again into notice. The plot is 
one of considerable interest, and the incidents are of an 
exciting character. 


From Wits P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

TIGHT TIMES; or, the Diamond Cross and other 
Tales. By Clara Moreton. This is a handsome volume, 
containing no less than nineteen distinct stories, every 
one of which is worth the price asked for the book. Few 
writers have succeeded better in the department of 
literature to which these tales belong than CLARA 
MoReETON. The lessons are all practical, and belong 
to the everyday duties and objects of life; but they are 
so gracefully and truthfully enforced, the characters and 
incidents introduced are so naturally drawn and deve- 
loped, that the reader becomes charmed and strengthened 
in the principles of virtue, as the author progresses from 
the “ Diamond Cross” to “ Mary, the Stainless Lily of 
the Vale.”” We feel confident that this volume will 
receive, as it richly deserves, the kindest reception from 
all hearts that hold congeniality with religion, virtue, 
and honor. 


From Harrer & BrotHeR, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

ART-HINTS. Arohilecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 
By James Jackson Jarvis, author of “ History of the 
Sandwich Islands.” There is so much of theology mixed 
up with these “‘ Art-Hints” that we shall be compelled 
to leave them to the decision of those more able to re- 
reconcile such differences than we profess to be. 

WAIKNA; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shere. 
By Samuel A. Bard. With sixty illustrations. Who 
Samuel A. Bard is, we do not know. He professes to 
be a New York “ artist who wouldn’t paint portraits, 
and had a soul above patronage ;” yet his is a name we 
have never met with till now. It is more than probable, 


however, that modesty has prevented a truly meritorious 
artist, with pen as well as with pencil, from giving us 
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his real name; but, be this as it may, in “ Waikna”’ we 
have one of the most original and entertaining books of 
travel which it has been our good fortune to meet with 
in a long time. Embodying a large fund of curious 
information with regard to the peculiarities of the people 
of Mosquitia, it does not lack stirring incidents, strange 
characters, and gorgeous descriptions to make up a vol- 
ume, which, with the reality and usefulness of a travel- 
ler’s record, combines the mystery and amusement of a 
romance. The illustrations are exquisitely drawn and 
engraved; and, in fine, the entire book does infinite 
credit to all engaged in it. It is destined, we think, to 
meet with many admiring readers. 

From D. AppLteton & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. PeTeRson, Philadelphia :— 

CLEVE HALL. By the author of “ Amy Herbert,” 
“ The Experience of Life,’’ etc. This is a novel of re- 
markable power and interest, fully equal to the best of 
Miss Sewell’s previous productions. The graceful, and 
yet vigorous style of the fair authoress, her vivid por- 
traitures of human character, and the truly noble sen- 
timents of virtue and piety, which she makes it her 
endeavor to inculcate, have gained her a deservedly high 
place in the regard of all judicious readers. 

A VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SEVASTOPOL, 
By Richard C. McCormick, Junior. Embodied in this 
highly entertaining narrative of a visit to the Allied 
Camp before Sevastopol, during the winter of 1854-65, 
there is much valuable information not easily to be 
observed elsewhere, and which cannot but be useful to 
such as desire to follow up the progress of the most 
famous siege of modern times. To students of the war, 
the panoramic views of the Crimea, and of the beleagured 
city of Sevastopol, which accompany this volume, are 
alone worth the price asked for it. 


From Govutp & LINCOLN, 59 Washington Street, 
Boston, and SHELDON, LAMPORT, & BLAKEMAN, 115 
Nassau Street, New York :— 

THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES. So Classified and Arranged as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget. Revised and edited, with a list 
of foreign words defined in English, and other additions, 
by Barnes Sears, D. D., Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. New American from the third ste- 
reotyped London edition, with additions and improve- 
ments. This edition of Roget’s now well-known and 
indispensable Thesaurus is rendered peculiar and cha- 
racteristic by the facts of its being the original work 
unabridged; by containing the latest corrections and 
additions of its author; by important additions of words 
and phrases not contained in the English or in the first 
American edition; bya table of contents, and by a more 
full, complete, and accurate index than that of the 
English edition. 

THE HEIRESS OF HAUGHTON; or, the Mother's 
Secret. By the author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Ra- 
venscliffe,” “* Aubrey,” “ Castle Avon,” &&. This is a 
powerfully written and absorbing story, in which, along 
with excellent lessons of truth and virtue, there is mueh 
accurate and judicious painting of character. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS; or, the Shadow of Fate. 
A story of fashionable life: New York, D. APPLETON 








& Co., 1855. This is evidently the production of a female 
writer, and apparently it is a coup d’essai ; if so, it is a 
wonderful production. The most experienced hand could 
not have concocted a more artful and well-compacted 
plot, evinced a more thorough understanding of human 
character and motives, or arrested and fixed with more 
force the reader’s attention and interest. Even in the 
matter of style, where practice is so very important, this 
debutante challenges comparison with our great artists 
in fiction. In that great master-faculty of the novelist, 
that imagination which “bodies forth the forms of 
things,” she is singularly gifted. Her creations are all 
lifelike ; her scenes natural; her personages such as one 
meets every day in the haunts of fashion or domestic life. 
We read her story believingly, and remember the charac- 
ters afterwards as old acquaintance. To produce such 
an effect on the mind of an experienced novel-writer like 
ourself is to give assurance of an accomplished artist. 
May this author live to write many stories, not only of 
fashionable, but of all sorts of life, and may we have 
them to read. 

“ Light and Darkness” is for sale by C. G. HENDER- 
son & Co. 








Goden’s Arm-Chair. 


Ovr OcToBeR NumBER.—An historical picture— 
Cromwell and his Daughter. We intend to diversify 
our engravings, by occasionally giving one of historical 
interest. Our fashion-plate is again in the ascendent; 
and, take it all in all, we consider this somewhat of a 
prize number. See our announcement for next year on 
cover. Our clubbing friends had better commence at 
once, 





To show the effect, as we frequently mention “ to be 
worked with colored letters,’ we have given a portion 
of a collar in the front of the book, that our subscribers 
may see how it looks. 


WILL our subscribers please see to this when having 


’ their letters registered. 


REGISTERED LETTERS.—The Washington (D. C.) 
Union makes the following remarks: “ Several weeks 
ago we stated that the postmasters should make no re- 
cord or marks upon registered letters by which the fact 
of their containing money or other valuables may be 
suspected or made known, some postmasters having 
written the word ‘registered’ on the backs of letters. 
Our attention has again been called to the fact, in eon- 
sequence of some postmasters still continuing so to in- 
dorse letters mailed at their offices, and we have been 
requested to say that it is contrary to the post-office 
instructions thus to distinguish a registered letter. We 
were informed that in some offices a stamp had been 
used, 

FoRM TO BE USED BY THOSE WISHING THE ADDRESS 
OF THEIR “ Book” CHANGED.—Change the address of 
my “ Lady’s Book’’ from (here insert where it has been 
sent) to (and here where you want it sent). It is always 
necessary for us to know where the “ Book” has been/| 
going before we can change it. 

Bacx numbers of the “ Lady’s Book,” can be furnish- 
ed, as the work is stereotyped. 
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City ANNOYANCES, No. 2.—The Omnibus Nuisance. 
Any person wanting an omnibus, and who is forced to 
go to the Exchange to look for it, will readily recognize 
the truth of the picture, 

A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a bogus receipt, dated 
July 9, 1855, No. 194, signed James Lyon or Lyonne. We 
cannot well make out the fellow’s signature; but the 
price is put at $1 50 fora year’s subscription. That is 
the way these impostors succeed by offering the “‘ Book” 
at much less than the subscription price; we have no 
soliciting agents. 

Joun OAKFoRD, Es@q., chief clerk of post-office de- 
partment, Washington.—We deem it our duty, and the 
duty of the presa, to return thanks to this gentleman for 
his unswerving punctuality and politeness. We have 
never yet addressed him a letter (and we have troubled 
him pretty often) that we have not received an answer 
by return mail; we, therefore, return him our hearty 
thanks. 


BoarRDMAN, Gray, & Co.’s Pranos.—We perceive 
that the new and splendid hotel, the “ International,” 
at Niagara Falls, has in its parlor one of these widely 
popular pianos. 


Care May Boats.—We can now say that the season 
is over, that the Union line of boats, consisting of the 
Thomas Powell and McDonald, have got through with 
éclat, owing to the exertions of their several commanders, 
and the very efficient agent, George H. Huddell, Esq. 
Not an accident occurred while on their regular trips. 
Fo: another season, we commend this line to the public. 








Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the Prices annexed. 

New Music for the Piano-forte :— 

New Sone py GLover.—*‘ The Rival Cavaliers.” 
Price 25 cents. This isa new English song, and is very 
popular at the principal London concerts. 

“ The Alexandria Galop.” Price 25 cents. By C. T. 
Murphy. A brilliant piece for finished performers. 

“The Boarding School Polkas.’”?” By T. A’Becket. 
Price 25 cents. Containing five beautiful and easy 
polkas. 

“* There ’s room enough for all.”” Composed by Henry 
Russell. Price 25 cents. This song should be on every 
piano, as it is acknowledged to be the finest of Mr. 
Russel’s compositions. 

“The Koh-i-noor; or, Mountain of Light Polka.” 
Price 25 cents. By R. Martin. A very brilliant, but 
easy polka, 

All of the above, forming an acceptable present to 
almost every one, will be sent to any address on the 
receipt of only one dollar. 


WE have received a new invoice of Rapp’s Extra Gold 
Pens, and a very choice lot it is. We annex the prices 
without holders. 


Goose-quill size . . . . . . $2. 
Swan “ bad ‘ . ° e ° + $2 50. 
Condor “ “ ° . ° ‘ - $5. 


Best tuurteen carat gold, and pens warranted. 

CAUTION TO THOSE REMITTING MoneEy.—Don’t 
depend upon the adhesive matter on the envelopes; 
always use a wafer in addition. 
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CosMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION.—We refer to the 
advertisement of this institution on our cover. Mr. 
George S. Jones has been appointed agent, and he has 
very wisely fixed his head-quarters at the office of the 
Lady’s Book, being the most central position in the city, 
and the office of Godey’s Lady’s Book is known through- 
out the Union. Orders inclosing the money sent to him 
for any of the magazines mentioned in the advertisement, 
will be attended to at once, and the works promptly 
forwarded, as he will always be on the spot to attend to 
all orders. 

Address George S. Jones, office of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, Philadelphia. 

WE learn with pleasure that the far-famed “ Genoa 
Crucifix,” carved from a single block of ivory, the 
original cost of which was $10,000, has been purchased 
by the “Cosmopolitan Art Association” for the second 
annual collection. 

It will be remembered that this remarkable work of 
art, which was exhibited in this country several years 
since, is from the hands of a self-taught monk of the 
convent of St. Nicholas in Genoa, Italy, who, believing 
himself inspired, labored for four years in his solitary 
cell, secluded from the world, frequently devoting twenty 
or thirty hours continuously to labor and prayer, with- 
out sleep or food. The result is the statue of the cruci- 
fixion, which is now regarded by all who behold it as 
one of the most extraordinary works of human genius. 

Poems By AuGustus DUGANNE.—We have seen 
some of the proof sheets of these poems, and they are 
splendid specimens of type work, on beautiful paper. It 
will be, when completed, the prettiest volume of poems 
ever issued from the American press. Duganne is one 
of the finest poets in the country; he writes with vigor, 
and his poems abound with beautiful thoughts, well ex- 
pressed. We sincerely wish a large and extended sale 
for his works, and all who cherish a wish to encourage 
a native author of such rare merit will purchase the 
work. 


Tue OLIVE-LEAF CrrcLE.—We cannot do a better 
service to the publisher than to publish the card that 
accompanied this presentation to us, cheerfully recom- 
mending them to the public :— 

“ The Olive-Leaf Circle of New York have published 
8 collection of little stories for children, inculcating love 
and kindness. They are laboring for the good of the 
public, and solicit the aid of the press in the cause. 
The New York Olive Leafiets are sold at'ten cents a 
packet of sixty leaflets, and are deposited with 

8S. S. & W. Woop, 261 Pearl Street, New York, and 
G. W. TAYLOR, corner of 5th and Cherry Sts. Philad.” 

Very Goop ADVICE In A HOMELY Business Way. 
—‘ Be sure,” says an exchange, “to marry a woman 
that will help you instead of being a burden. In mer- 
cantile phrase, ‘ get a piece of calico that will wash.’ ”’ 

Goop Prices For THE “ Lapy’s Boox.”—A corre- 
epondent writes: “I have always taken the ‘ Lady's 
Book’ from the expressman, but sometimes miss them. 
Ihad to pay $2 for the March number, and $1 for the 
May number. I have now concluded to try head- 
quarters.” 

SEE advertisement on cover of “ Summer Beverages,” 
and “‘ Magic Copying Paper.” 
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Your iady is decidedly right. We wish some of our 
editorial brethren had wives that would also prompt 
them in the same way. Some of them are slighting us 
dreadfully, all for the want of such prompting as the 
editor of the Vermont “ Sentinel” receives; hear him :— 

“Goprey’s Lapy’s Boox ron MArcu.—Our lady 
says we should fail in our duty if we neglected to nutice 
this number. She pronounces the patterns it contains, 
to say nothing of its attractive miscellany and beautiful 
embellishments, worth twice the subseription price.” 

Tue California “Christian Advocate” says: “ An 
intelligent lady of our acquaintance, whose little boy 
was beginning to swear, anxious to express to her child 
her horror of profanity, hit upon the novel process of 
washing out his mouth with soapsuds whenever he 
swore. It was an effectual cure. The boy understood 
his mother’s sense of the corruption of an oath, which, 
with the taste of the suds, produced the desired result.” 
The practice, if universally adopted, would raise the 
price of soap. 

A Bripr’s Dress.—From an account of a late mar- 
riage, we clip the following: “‘The bride wore a rich 
white satin dress, trimmed with magnificent Brussels 
lace flounces, a veil of the same matériel being thrown over 
the head. A wreath of orange-blossoms, with emerald 
and diamond necklace and ear-rings, completed an ex- 
quisitely beautiful bridal costume. The bridesmaids 
wore white muslin dresses, and glacé silk scarfs, and 
white tulle bonnets, with bunches of pink roses.” 


THE following is a description of patterns for Rachel 
dress and cloak, received from the very extensive pat- 
tern and children’s clothing establishment of Mrs. Su- 
plee. We will furnish patterns of the full dress for 
$1 75, and of the cloak for $1 50. 

RACHEL Dress.—Dress of solid colored silk; the 
pyramids of velvet or satin; bands of narrow black 
velvet to be thrown across, fastened on each side with 
small buttons to match the pyramids. Basque bodies 
still continue to be worn, as they are decidedly the most 
becoming for the ensuing fall and winter. 

RACHEL CLOAK.—Cloak of brown cloth, made to fit 
the form in the back, with strings inside to tie around 
the waist; pyramids of velvet, edged with Tom Pouee 
fringe, the entire cloak to be finished with a fringe four 
inches wide, with deep heading. 

Our Fashion Editor will furnish any of the following 
at the prices affixed :— 


Ladies’ Cloaks, - = = $110 


do. Mantles, - - - 56 

do. Full Dresses, - = 187% 
do, Basques, ~ - - 76 

do. Dress Bodies, > - 75 

do. Sleeves, - - - 31 

do. Aprons, - - - 31 

Children’s Dresses, =. € 56 to $1 10 

do. Basques, = Ss - 56 

do. Paletots, pas Fe 56 

do. Jackets, oe © 31 to 56 
do. Overcoats, - - = 56 

do. Pants, - - - - 31 

do. Aprons, 7 ee. oe 31 


cut in tissue paper, and trimmed as to be made, or any 
of the patterns of cloaks in this or any other number of 
the “ Book.” 
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TESTIMONY TO ARTHUR’s PATENT SELF-SEALING 
Cans:— 

“ We have used for some time, and are still using, 
both at the Girard and La Pierre Houses, ARTHUR’S 
PATENT SELF-SEALING CANS, for putting up fresh 
fruits, tomatoes, &c., and find them, in al) respects, ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose. They seal easily and 
perfectly, only requiring the lid to be heated, and pressed 
into an adhesive cement, and possess many advantages 
over all other cans that we have seen. For hotels and 
private families, they afford the readiest means of secur- 
ing the luxury of summer fruits and vegetables for win- 
ter use that we are acquainted with. Having tried and 
proved them, we can speak confidently of their value.” 

PReEsBURY & BILLINGS, 
“ Proprietors of the Girard and La Pierre Houses, Phil.” 


CurE FOR A RATTLESNAKE-BITE.—The Madison 
(Wis.) “Journal” contains the following: “ We are 
informed by Dr. Ward that the child of Mr. White, that 
was bitten by a rattlesnake last winter, has recovered. 
The remedy used is so simple, and attainable by every 
one, that it ought to be generally known. The hand 
which was bitten, and arm, were enveloped in a poultice 
of moistened ashes; and the child was made to drink 
freely of whiskey-punch.”’ 


Lapres’ Tratns.—A correspondent of one of our 
papers writes from Paris: * You may recollect that 
ladies’ trains were re-established last year for court- 
dresses. These trains are very stiff and voluminous 
atfairs, and very easy to rumple; they take up as much 
room in a carrisge, or anywhere else, as three or four 
people. The lady, therefore, who is going to pay her 
respects to their imperial majesties, is obliged, first of 
all, to put her husband, or whoever the accompanying 
man may be, upon the box; even then she cannot sit 
down in the carriage without ‘ mussing’ her accoutre- 
ments. So she does—what do you suppose 1—tneel all 
the way on the front seat, or on a stool between the two 
seats. It must be worth something to see an empress 
‘at home.’ ”’ 

REVERENCE Op AGE.—Bow low the head, boy; do 
reverence to the old man. The vicissitudes of life have 
changed the round, merry face to the worn visage before 
you. Once that heart beat with aspirations, crushed by 
disappointment, as yours are perhaps destined to be; 
once that form stalked proudly through the gay scenes 
of pleasure, the beau ideal of grace; now the hand of 
Time has warped that figure, and destroyed the noble 
carriage. He has lived the dream very near through ; 
the time to awnke is at hand, yet his eye kindles at old 
deeds of daring, and the hand takes a firm grasp at the 
staff. Bow low the head, as you would in your old age 
be reverenced. 

A Beavutirvt THovent.—“ When I gaze into the 
stars, they look down upon me with pity from their 
serene and silent spaces, like eyes glistening with tears 
over the little lot of man. Thousands of generations, 


all as noisy as our own, have been swallowed by time, 
and there remains no record of them any more; yet 
Arcturus and Orion, Sirius and the Pleiades, are still 
shining in their courses, clear and young «s when the 
Shepherd? first noted them from the plain of Shinar! 
What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.”’ 











; 
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A MARRIAGE.—At the evening reception at the Tui- 
leries in honor of a marriage, the Empress wore a dress 
of pink and silver brocade, the corsage covered by trim- 
mings of blonde, figured with a pattern in silver, ana 
fixed by agraffes formed of a large amethyst set round 
with diamonds. The dress of the Princess Mathilde 
consisted of maize-color velvet. The skirt to the height 
of the knees was thickly sprigged with topazes, sur- 
rounded with blue enamel, and set in the form of flow- 
ers. The corsage was adorned with ornaments of the 
same kind. The Princess wore in her hair a diadem 
formed of large topazes and blue enamel. 

A much admired dress worn at one of the balls, in 
honor of the marriage, consisted of white organdy, and 
had two jupes; the upper one raised on oné side by a 
wreath of white lilac, one end of which was fixed at the 
waist under a waistband of white silk. In the corsage 
was worn a bouquet of lilac, and in the hair a demi- 
wreath of lilac, placed above the plait at the back of the 
head, and nearly concealing it. 

The bride’s dress consisted of white silk, covered with 
Honiton lace of surpassing beauty. The lace jupe was 
in the form of a double tunic; the upper one being 
gathered up on each side by magnificent agraffes of 
pearls. The corsage, high and fitting close to the figure, 
was covered with Honiton lace, and closed from the 
throat to the point in front of the waist by a row of large 
pearls, set in the form of buttons. A small collar of 
Honiton lace, which turned over the corsage, was 
fastened in front of the throat by a pearl brooch. The 
sleeves were of silk covered with Honiton, and trimmed 
with two deep frills of lace, the frills being looped up in 
the inside of the arm by agraffes of pearls, like those 
employed in gathering upthe jupe. A bouquet of orange- 
blossom was fixed in front of the corsage by a pearl 
brooch. The coiffure consisted of a wreath of jasmine, 
roses, and orange-blossom. A scarf of rich Honiton 
lace, fastened at the back of the head by a pear! tie, 
descended in graceful folds over the dress. 


EPIGRAMS :— 


ON A PALE LADY WITH A RED-NOSED HUSBAND. 


Whence comes it that in Clara’s face 
The lily only has its place? 

Is is because the absent rose 

Has gone to paint her husbands nose? 


TO A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY WHO SPOKE IN 
PRAISE OF LIBERTY. 
Freedom you teach; so, burning to be free, 
Adieu, lest I should be enslaved by thee. 

Tre “ Worcester Spy,” in speaking of the History of 
Western Massachusetts, just published by Samuel 
Rowles & Co., of Springfield, says :-— 

* We consider this History of Western Massachusetts 
to be a very valuable addition to the comparatively few 
standard local histories which have been written in 
New England. The author’s description of the migra- 
tions of the original English colonists, of their pioneer 
labors, of their early settlements and simple social 
economy, of their courage and self-reliance, are graphic 
and forcible. Mr. Holland’s vigorous imagination, 
aided by a free and vigorous style, enables him to pre- 
sent to us bold pictures of the gray fathers of New 
England, as they dotted the banks of the Connecticut 
with fair villages, and reclaimed from the red-skinned 
Nomad the dark forest and green valley.” 














GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 
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DvuTIEs OF AN EpiTor.—We have before us a letter 
from the editor of an Eastern paper (we would give his 
name if we thought he would not object), in which he 
defines some of the multifarious duties of an editor: “‘ No 
periodical do I deem of more value than yours to the house- 
hold; it is emphatically a home work. I pledge you in 
eau sucré, a bowl of which this hot night sits before me, 
that the notices shall be better sent hereafter. Think, my 
dear metropolitan editor, of a brother quill in these parts, 
when money is hard, and lumber sells heavily this year, 
having on his hands the whole charge of a daily paper; 
one hand to collect the money, keep the books, contract 
for advertising, write the leaders, select the news, make 
the local items, acknowledge the bouquets, attend the 
horse trots, keep a run of the markets, act as occasional 
foreman, read the proofs, keep a finger on the job work, 
get up the court reports—think of our doing all this, that 
is, half doing it, and I know you will not wonder that 
some of the minor courtesies of the press are neglected.”’ 

We don’t; and we hope that the “‘ good time coming,’’ 
that he speaks of in another portion of his letter, is not 
far off. 

Dresses WORN AT THE LATE RECEPTION BY THE 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND.—Her majesty wore a train of 
satin in alternate stripes of light blue and white, the 
whole embroidered in a running pattern of blue and 
white flowers, trimmed with white blonde and bouquets 
of red, white, and yellow carnations. The petticoat was 
white satin, trimmed with white blonde; bows of white 
satin ribbon, and bouquets of carnations to match the 
train Her majesty’s headdress was composed of dia- 
monds and feathers. 

The Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 
—Train of blue and white striped moire antique, trimmed 
with point lace and bows of white satin ribbon. The 
petticoat, of blue silk, was entirely covered with white 
point lace; the stomacher of the dress was ornamented 
with diamonds and pearls. Her royal highness wore a 
pearl diadem, and also white ostrich feathers and lace 
lappets. 

Countess Colloredo.—A train of sky-blue moire an- 
tague, richly trimmed with Brussels lace and satin rib- 
bons, over a petticoat of sky-blue glace d’ Italie, entirely 
covered by two deep flounces of Brussels lace, the corsage 
trimmed with the same, and diamonds and bows; head- 
dress of Brussels lace, and bouquets of velvet flowers ; 
two diadems of magnificent diamonds; court plumes 
and barbe; a most magnificent collier of perles fines 
and diamonds. 

Duchess of Richmond.—Train of rich violet moire an- 
tique, trimmed with fine point lace; silver ditto, and 
neuds of violet and silver ribbon; petticoat of violet 
antique, bouillons of violet crape; ditto tunic, trimmed 
with fine point lace, and violet and silver ribbons. 
Headdress, point lace lappets, violet and silver plume ; 
magnificent tiara of diamonds; stomacher and other 
ornaments of diamonds. 

Countess of Rosse.—Train of rich gray and white bro- 
cade, lined with white glaeé, and trimmed round with 
Irish point lace and gray satin ribbons; petticoat of 
white glac& bouillon, with tulle, and trimmed with twe 
deep flounces of Irish point lace, looped with wreaths 
of scarlet verbena ; headdress, point lappets, plume, and 
magnificent diamond ornaments. 

Viscountess Boyne.—({ Mourning) presentation costume, 
composed of train and corsage of rich white poult de 
svie, lined with glace, and trimmed with crape, ribbon, 








and fringe, with bouquets of white lilac; petticoat of 
white crape, with three flounces, trimmed with ribbon, 
fringe, and lilacs, over rich while silk slip; headdress, 
feathers, lilacs, and crape lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Churchill.—Costume de cour, com posed of a train 
of rich white glace, lined in jonquille glace, most elegantly 
trimmed with jonquille ribbon ; corsage to correspond, 
with rich point lace, and bouquet of white water-lilies ; 
skirts of white tulle over white glace, trimmed with rib- 
bons, and covered with the same costly point lace, looped 
up with agraffes of white water-lilies ; coiffure of ostrich 
feathers, point lace lappets, and a profusion of diamonds, 

Lady Lovat.—Train of gray and black brocaded silk, 
lined with gray glace; petticoat of gray glace, flounced 
and trimmed with a deep border of black lace; head- 
dress, feathers and black lace lappets; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Lady Stafford.—Court costume, composed of train and 
corsage of rich black poult de soie glace, lined with silk, 
and trimmed with bouillons of tulle, satin ribbon, and 
fringe; petticoat of rich black glace, with black lace 
flounces, satin ribbon, and fringe; headdress, black lace 
and velvet, white feathers, and rich point-lace lappets; 
ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Hawke.—Train of white satin, lined with glace, 
and trimmed with Honiton lace; petticoat of tulle over 
glace, flounced with Honiton lace, and trimmed with 
bouquets of Egyptian water-lilies, and bows of satin 
ribbon; headdress, feathers, and lace lappets; orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Lady Mostyn.—Train of maize Gothic moire, lined 
with glace, and trimmed with blonde ; petticoat of tulle 
over glace, trimmed with ruches, and looped with bou- 
quets of variegated azaleas; headdress, feathers, and 
veil; ornaments, diamonds. 

Lady Louisa Moncrieffg.—Court train of rich amber 
moire antique, lined with white glace, and trimmed 
round with Brussels lace and bows of satin ribbon; cor- 
sage to correspond ; petticoat of handsome Brussels lace 
over white glace, ornamented with bouquets of cerise 
and white azaleas. Headdress, a wreath of azaleas, 
ostrich feathers, and lappets; ornaments, consisting of 
diamonds, pearls, and turquoise. 

Lady Augusta Seymour.—A robe de cour, composed of 
a train and corsage of rich black moire antique, trimmed 
with fine guipure lace and bouillons of tulle; a petti- 
coat, composed of a rich black glace, trimmed en tablier 
with fine guipure lace and ruchings of ribbon; headdress, 
lappets, feathers, and diamonds. 

Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 60 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $4 to $8. 

ALL the patterns in this number can be copied by 
using our “ magic copying-paper” (see advertisement 
on cover). 
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TOMATO PRESERVES.—Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to seven pounds 
of tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let 
them stand over night. Take the tomatoes out of the 
sugar, and boil the syrup, removing the scum. Put in 
the tomatoes, and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes; 
remove the fruit again and boil until the syrup thickens. 
On cooling, put the fruit into jars and pour the syrup 
over it, and add a few slices of lemon to each jar, and 
you will have something to please the taste of the most 
fastidious. 


LE 


NeveER SATISFIED.—The Chattanooga, (Tenn.) “ Ad- 
vertiser”’ of Saturday last, says: ‘‘ Every day for several 
weeks we have had rain. The fears now entertained 
by the farmer are thai the corn will be so large that he 
cannot gather it.”’ 

To PRESERVE FRUITS WITHOUT SUGAR OR VINE- 
GAR.—At a meeting of the Horticultural Society, Mr. 
Lovejoy, butler to J. Thorne, Esq., of Mawbey House, 
South Lambeth, obtained a medal for preserving dam- 
sons, greengage plums, goosberries, rhubarb, cherries, 
black and red currants, raspberries, and mulberries—all 
without sugar or vinegar. The specimens exhibited 
were as plump and transparent as when first gathered. 
They were preserved as follows: Pick the fruit from 
the stalks ; put them into the bottles. Put one drachm 
of alum into four gallons of boiling water; let it stand 
till it is cold; then fill the bottles with this liquor, bung 
them tight, put them into a copper of cold water and 
heat to 176 degrees ; and then tie them over with blad- 
der and seal them. 


Dutcness County, N. Y. 

I have received the bracelet you sent me, and how 
perfectly beautiful it is, and how cheap! I did not 
think it possible that hair could be made to look so 
well.—M. E. R. 

I HAVE received the necklace and think it perfectly 
beautiful. It could not have been fashioned to please 
me better. I am greatly indebted to your courtesy.—V. 

THE following passage at puns took place some time 
since between the present Attorney-general of the U. S., 
Cushing, and Miss Gould, the authoress. We think 
Cushing has rather the best of it :— 

MISS GOULD’S EPIGRAM ON CUSHING. 
“ Lay aside, all ye dead, 
For in the next bed 
Reposes the body of Cushing ; 
He has crowded his way 
Through the world, as they say, 
And, even though dead, will be pushing.” 


HIS RESPONSE. 


* Here lies one whose wit, 
Without wounding, could hit 
(And green be the turf that ’s above her); 
Having sent every beau 
To the regions below, 
She has gone down herself for a lover.” 
Taunton (Mass.) Gazette. 


Goop ADVICE :— 
“ When you rise from your dinner as light as before, 
Tis » sign you have eat just enough, and no more.” 
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A BLUNDERING compositor, in setting up the toast 
“ Woman, without her man would be a savage,” got 
the punctuation in the wrong place, which made it read: 
*“ Woman, without her man, would be a savage.” The 
mistake was not discovered until the editor’s wife un- 
dertook to read the proof. 

ATHEISM.—There is no being eloquent for Atheism. 
In that exhausted receiver the mind cannot use its 
wings, the clearest proof that it is out of its element. 

WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that eur correspondents have tried, and know 


to be good. 
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LEAVENSWORTH, S. C. 

I have often heard of Mrs. Hale’s “ Cookery Book,” 
but have had no opportunity of seeing it until lately. 
I like it very much, and herewith remit you one dol- 
lar for it, and heartly recommend it to every lady of 
pure taste.—A. J. D. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“ Mrs. D. R. T.”—Sent bonnet, by Adams & Co. 20th. 

“T, A. W.”—Sent hair bracelet 23d. 

“Mrs. A. S. O."—Sent pattern for breakfast-caps 23d. 

“ Miss J. H.’"—Sent pattern fur antimacassar 23d. 

“Mrs. V. A.”—Sent material for paper flowers 23d, 

“Mrs. A. V. V.”—Sent hair necklace 24th. 

“ Mrs. M. C. D.”—Sent paints, &c. 27th. 

* Miss. E. R. S.”°—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express. 

* Nicholas Hicks.”— Your letter is at hand, but where 
do you live? Your letter has neither date nor post- 
mark. 

«“M. N. R.”—Sent hair rings 3d. 

“ Mrs. M. P. B.”—Sent hair necklace and two brace- 
lets 3d. 

“C. M. R.”—Sent pattern 4th. 

“ Miss M. J. J.”—Sent cotton and patterns 6th. 

“ Miss J. B.”—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co. 6th. 

“Mrs. M. A. N. ”—Sent pattern for breakfast-cap 6th. 

“ Miss H. McR.”—Sent pattern for front of skirt 6th. 

“ Mise E. F.”°—Sent mantilla by Kinsley’s express 6th. 

“ Mrs. S. L. F.”"—Sent bonnet by Adams & Co. 6th. 

“ Mrs. F. A. N.’’—Sent hair bracelet and pin 7th. 

“Mrs. C. J. H.”—Sent your articles by mail 7th. 

“ Miss M. D. C.”—Sent hair ear-rings 7th. 

“RS. B..’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 8th. 

“ Blanche.”— See page 271, Sept. number, “ Lady’s 
Book.” Are glad to hear you were so successful with 
the toilet cushion. 

“ Miss D. R.”°—Commence at once, when helped. 

“ Mrs. C. P. M.”—Sent embroidery patterns for front 
of skirt, and infant’s dress, and nursery basket 11th. 

“ Stssy.”—Sent hair ear-rings 11th. 

“ Miss T. C. M. ”—Sent hair ring 11th. 

“ Mrs. B. H. A.”—Sent a complete set of embroidery 
for caps, collars, and chemisettes 11th. 

“Mrs. C. M. K.”—Sent embroidery pattern for in- 
fant’s bib and cap 11th. 




















“H. P., Pekin, I1."—You did not send answer to 
charade. 

“A Subscriber."—That gloss is given by an iron 
made expressly for the purpose; the price of them is 
$1 50. 

“ Harriet S."—They are not worn here now, and we 
cannot procure a pattern. 

“ Mrs. L. O. V.”—Don’t introduce, unless you know 
that it is agreeable to both parties—better inquire. 

“Lina, of Locust Grove.””—In answer to your first 
question—He has got it, and how are you to prevent 
him from keeping it? but he ought to give it up, if you 
seriously demand it of him. Answer to second ques- 
tion—lIt is perfectly proper if there are no gentlemen of 
the house present. 

“ Mrs.A. L. P.”—Sent embroidery pattern for infant’s 
bib. 

“ Mrs. C. D. S.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“ Magic paper.”—We send away so many packages 
of this that we cannot record them, as each month 
would fill a page. 

“ Miss M. M. C.”—Sent collar 13th. 

“Mrs. R. M. S.’"—Sent embroidery pattern for in- 
fant’s cap and bib. 

“ L’ Aimée.”—Sent hair bracelet by Pacific Express 
Company 13th. 

“Pp. P. 8.”°—Sent hair breast-pin and ear-rings 17th. 

“ J. T. C.”—Sent hair ring 17th. 

“ Miss A. V. K.’—Sent patterns of embroidery for 
sleeves and chemisettes 17th. 

“ Mrs. D. R.”"—Sent embroidery patterns for infant’s 
caps and bibs 17th. 

“J. A. H.”—Sent pattern 18th. 

“Miss E. D. C.”—Can send you a copy of “ Alone” 
for $1 25. 

“ Mrs. A. B.’’—Sent your articles by mail 20th. 

“0. H. P. C.”—Sent patterns 20th. 

“ Miss M. E. M.”"—Sert bonnet 23d. 

“Miss R. H. O.”—Sent hair ring, bracelet, and neck- 
lace 23d. 

« Miss D. V.”—Sent piano by transportation line 23d. 

*« Violetta.”—The lady cannot act in the matter; but 
it would be perfectly proper to ask his intentions 
through a near relative; but if the lady has any spirit 
she would refuse herself to him, when he calls—this 
will bring him to his senses, if he has any. 

“D. W.”—Sent ring 23d. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 


SUNDRIES. 














Every housekeeper knows how convenient an entry 
this is in one’s day-book, especially in summing up the 
missing sixpences and shillings that will evaporate in a 
morning’s shopping. It allows a most comprehensive 
range, from beef to starch, from butter to sewing-cotton ; 
let us, then, finish up the discussion of bed-furniture 
under this accommodating inventory. 

In summer, it is customary to provide only the sheets 
and counterpane, leaving a blanket or heavier bed-cover 
folded up either on the front of the bed, or in a chair by 
its side, to use at convenience. Marseilles quilts are 
most in vogue; they range from $3 to $10 in price, though 
they may be found more costly still, and are either plain 
white, or white tinted with buff, blue, pink, brown, or 
green. Sometimes the centre piece only is colored, the 
border being white ; or the reverse, a plain centre, and 


CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 
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colored border. White counterpanes are the most ser- 
viceable, unless each room is furnished en suile, as is 
now so much the fashion, that is, the curtains, counter- 
pane, and carpet harmonizing in shade; but nothing 
could be less agreeable than a mixture of inharmonious 
tints. 

There are white English quilts, costing less, which 
look quite as neat when Marseilles cannot be afforded, 
and have the advantage of being more easily washed, 
For summer wear, dimity spreads are both cheap and 
convenient, costing from a dollar to a dollar and a half, 
and washed with as little trouble as a sheet, being 
almost as light. There is a curtain dimity woven in 
stripes, the alternate stripes having a varied figure. 
The widest of these makes very pretty bed-covers, two 
breadths being sufficient for a narrow bed, three for a 
wide one; its price is from thirty to eighty cents ac- 
cordingly. This also is tinted or plain; there is a third 
variety, extremely pretty for cottage window-curtains. 
A plain shade for the ground, as buff or blue, with a 
figure in sonie dark, rich shade. It does not require to 
be lined, as does chintz, and has the same cheerful 
effect. 

Others, again, prefer furniture chintz covers, as re- 
quiring less care and washing. The old style of valance 
is rarely seen, and bed-curtains, if used at all, are gene- 
rally arranged by a professional upholsterer, in some 
one of the styles given in our notices of Mr. Carryl’s 
establisment during the last three or four years. 

Patchwork quilts, unless in silk, are rarely seen in 
cities, the glory of our grandmothers having passed away. 
* Comforters,” that is to say, two widths of furniture- 
chintz, with a layer of cotton batting between, and 
tacked together, or blankets, are used for winter covers. 
Comforters may be had at any upholsterer’s from $1 50 
to $3, according to the fineness of the chintz, which is 
about as cheap as they can be made at home, unless 
time is plenty; they are lighter and warmer than quilts. 

Blankets range from three to thirty dollars a pair, the 
best French blankets costing that extravagant amount. 
A good pair of fine wide English blankets ranges from 
Bix to ten dollars, according to the width; they are the 
warmest and most comfortable of all bed-covers, and, 
if well taken care of, will last two generations. 


A SCHOOL OF LIFE, 


Is the title of an earnest, single-hearted little volume 
by the daughter of Mary Howitt, which we commend to 
our circle fur reading and discussion, for itis far more 
suggestive than any tale we have laid hands upon for 
many aday. Here is the heading of a chapter by the 
mother of the young authoress, a thought for all children 
in the nursery, or in the great school-room of the world :— 

“ Ah, children! children! never grieve those you love; 
never lose an opportunity of doing a kindness to those 
you love; never give way to bitterness or hardness, else 
you will lay up a punishment for yourselves, which will 
pursue you as with a whip of scorpions !”’ 

And, again, Anna Mary Howitt reads a lesson for the 
mothers, to whose keeping the treasures of pure, un- 
stained hearts and minds are committed :— 

* We must rear up these children that they may be- 
come worthy denizens of a yet more beautiful, more 
perfect world. We must always treat them as little 
angels; and as they sit upon their little benches, far 
down in the lowest forms of the great School of Life, let 
us seek—we, the elder scholars—so to teach and train 
their innocent hearts that, in later years, the Great 
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Schoolmaster may not have to whip and buffet them as 
he has had to do with us, his disobedient scholars.”’ 

And here is a scrap of the ever gentle and loving 
Herbert, fitly prefacing another chapter :— 


“Throw away thy rod; 
Throw away thy wrath, 
Oh, my God! 
Take the gentle path ; 
Oh, let wrath remove ! 
Love will do the deed, 
For with love 
Stony hearts will bleed.” 
~ ae 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 

WE clip the following bit of description from a fugitive 
travelling epistle, as giving the most correct picture of 
this “Garden of England’’ we have ever met with. It 
is no wonder that the Queen’s home palace, “ Osborne,’’ 
is situated there :— 

* The ride across the island is as beautiful as you can 
imagine, enough in itself to cure a man of ordinary ills. 
The rich English farms and meadows, like so’ many 
gardens, stretching on either side, bordered with trim 
hedges of hawthorn, now just bursting into blossom ; 
the green lanes through which we drove, lined with 
graceful elms, arched over our heads; the thatched cot- 
tages of the peasantry, and the turreted castle of ‘my 
Lord,’ mantled with thick covering of ivy, which seems 
here most luxuriant, all presented a scene of quiet beauty 
and richness, that to my eye, which had been resting on 
London tiles for two weeks, was most grateful. 

“TI doubt if anything more beautiful than this country 
life in England at the time of the hawthorn blossom, can 
befoundinanycountry. This island is called the ‘ Gar- 
den of England,’ and these little invalid resorts upon its 
southern coast are its choicest parterres. They are the 
most romantic little hamlets built in among the cliffs, 
sheltered by high hills from the north and east winds, 
which are such a curse to England—and exposed only 
upon the South. The climate is so mild that shrubs 
and flowers flourish here in the greatest luxuriance. 
The magnolia, the fig-tree, and even the fuchsia, grow- 
ing to great size and hardihood. The houses, which are 
mostly fancy cottages and villas, are perched here and 
there in retired nooks, with winding paths that reach 
them from the neighboring cliffs. Everything seems 
done with an eye to the picturesque; and the attempt 
has been most successful. A scene of wilder beauty 
can hardly be imagined than is to be found along the 
coast from Bonchurch to Ventnor, both communities of 
invalids, during the winter months more especially.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Mrs. J."~—There is no such name as “ Adamissa” 
in common use. It occurs in the novel of “‘ Inheritance,” 
where a worldly woman is desirous of securing the pro- 
perty of an eccentric “‘ Uncle Adam,”’ and the suggestion 
is made that a child be so named for him. 

“ Martna L.” will find a mention of “ Cat Clocks” 
in Huo’s “ Chinese Empire.’’ It is said that the Chinese 
peasants are accustomed to tell the noon hour from the 
narrowing and dilation of the pupils of pussey’s eyes ; 
they are said to be drawn down to a hair’s width pre- 
cisely at twelve o’clock. 

“ Aticg.”—At the North, morning visits from gentle- 
men are not considered quite @ le mode, except in the 
case of intimate friends, or among the frivolous part of 





the fashionable community. Gentlemen are supposed 
to have business to attend to before dinner, and ladies 
their shopping or domestic duties. A married lady, re- 
ceiving morning visits from single gentlemen, is liable 
to remark, and even censure. In case of a young lady, 
it is generally considered a token of engagement. 

“ Mrs. S.,” of Atlanta.—We would not advise the 
purchase of mosaics. The fashion has had its day; at 
least, the height of the style has passed, though many 
will continue to wear them. 

“ MADALINE.”’—A hat from Alerandrine may be 
ordered through Lawson, of New York. 

“ THE SCHOOL-ROOM.”— We are far from condemning 
novel reading; an excess, or the indulgence of a taste 
for high-wrought fiction, exclusive of other reading, is 
what we discountenance. A pure, healthful fiction, 
such as “‘ Heart’s-ease,”’ “ Alone,” or “ Leaves from a 
Family Journal,” is a charming recreation; the only 
danger, then, is in making pleasure a business instead 
of a relaxation. 

“ RosEDALE.”—A circle of lime or chalk is said to 
repel the encroachments of ants from any plants. 

“ Mrs. 8. J. T."--We cannot replace the Buhemian 
Goblet without sending abroad, but offer the following 
receipt to reunite the broken vase if all preserved :— 

A Cement which is Colorless and Transparent.—Melt a 
little isinglass in spirits of wine, and add a small quan- 
tity of water; warm the mixture gently over a moderate 
fire. When mixed, by thoroughly melting, it will form 
a transparent glue, which will reunite broken glass so 
firmly and nicely that the joining will scarcely be per- 
ceptible. 

“ Mrs. Epwarp P.,” of Alabama.—Cameos are of 
two descriptions, those cut in stone, and those cut in 
shell. The value of the cameo depends on the nature 
of the stone as well as on the quality of the work; the 
stones most prized at the present time are the oriental 
onyx and the sardonyx. Except on the best stones of 
these two kinds, no good artist will now bestow his time. 
A stone cameo of good brooch size, of two colors, artist- 
ically wrought, may be worth from $50 to $100. The 
shell cameos are cut from large shells found on the 
African and Brazilian coasts. They generally show 
two layers, the ground being either a pale coffee-color, 
or a deep reddish orange; the latter is preferred, The 
subject is cut with little steel chisels out of the white 
portion of the shell; a fine shell, before being cut, is 
worth about a guinea. Cameo cutting is pursued with 
most success in Rome; the Roman artists have attained 
perfection in this beautiful art. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed lo the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 
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No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 

FOR OCTOBER, 


Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress of black taffeta, the skirt 
formed of one deep flounce, headed by a ruche of plaid 
taffeta ribbon of bright colors, and trimmed by bands of 
the same,-sewn on flat. The corsage corresponds in 
trimming, the front being arranged en ceur, that is, with 
ribbon bretelles, and transverse ruches of the same. 
The sleeves are cut quite straight, short, and are trimmed 
tocorrespond. Dress-bonnet of pink taffeta, blush roses, 
and blonde. 

Fig. 2d.—Evening-dress of white Swiss muslin, with 
seven flounces of moderate width, ‘edged by needlework. 
Berthé and sleeves, to correspond, on a plain corsage, 
which is draped above the berthé. 

Hair arranged in flat bandeaux, surmounted by a 
braid. Cache peigne of black roses, with drooping buds 
and foliage; a single rose, with foliage, on each shoulder, 
and as a bouquet de corsage. 


JUVENILE FASHION-PLATE, 


Fig. 1st.—Dress for a young lady of fourteen. The 
skirt a plaid poplin, worn with a closely-fitting basque; 
undersleeves, with loops of black velvet ribbon. Drawn 
rose-colored satin hat, the braid crossing the forehead 
inside the brim. 

Fig. 2d.—Pale green silk evening-dress of a young 
lady of the same age; hair plaited away from the cheek, 
and carried under the ear. 

Fig. 3d.—Lad of twelve or fifteen. Dark coat an? 
trousers. The cuffs of the habit skirt and coat turn 
back; blue necktie. 

Fig. 4th.—Pale gray cashmere walking-dress for a lit- 
tle girl of twelve. Skirt in three flounces; sleeves in 
one puff, and deep frill. Bretelles and sleeve-trimming 
of moire antique ribbon the same shade. Plain blue 
taffeta hat, with full blonde cap, 

Figs. 5th, 6th, 1th, and 8th.—Graceful costumes for 
younger children. 


FASHION ITEMS. 


From different foreign correspondence, we select the 
following extremely interesting items. As to the first 
novelty mentioned, it is only fair to state that Genin’s 
Bazaar, upon the same plan, has long been a successful 
enterprise in New York city :— 

“ 4 number of shops have lately been opened in Paris 
upon 8 scale of magnificence hitherto unknown. There 
are immense suifes of rooms decorated with mirrors and 
gilding ; several rooms are devoted to the different arti- 
cles of female toilet. -In one apartment are to be seen 
gorgeous silk fabrics of every pattern, of every brilliant 








color, from the plain taffetas, of one dollar the yard, to 
the gold and silver brocades at the fabulous price of 700 
and 800 dollars the dress. In another saloon, we find 
all the various articles belonging to the lingerie depart- 
ment, under-garments of cambric, loaded with embroi- 
dery and rich lace, caps, collars, &&. To these recepta- 
cles of every description of manufactory are attached 
reading-rooms, where gentlemen may while away the 
hours during which their fair dames are making their 
selections among the various attractive articles displayed 
to tempt their fancy, and to empty their fathers’ or hus- 
bands’ purses.”’ - 

“The extravagance in linen articles is unparalleled : 
under-garments are laden with lace and embroflery. 
On handkerchiefs is lavished all that needlework can 
give of taste and elegance. The imperial handkerchief 
is embroidered in gold and silver; to prevent this em- 
broidery being too dead and heavy, there is blended with 
it a silky cotton, which throws a soft shade around the 
gold; the violet handkerchief is worked all over with 
violets in a mother-of-pearl cotton ; the mediceval hand- 
kerchief is covered with escutcheons and arms; the 
Francis I. handkerchief, and the Pompadour hand- 
kerehief, with an assemblage of flowers, arabesques, 
and foliage. There are new styles of bodies, which serve 
at the same time as chémisettes and under-bodies ; the 
fronts are of Valenciennes insertions and English em- 
broideries, also Valenciennes lace, with muslin bouillons, 
through which ribbons are run. The Empress Collar is 
made very wide and rich; this style of collar is only 
suitable for ladies who are stoadt, as it sets off from the 
neck, displays the throat, and spreads over the shoul- 
ders. The embroidered petticoat is replaced by the 
flounced petticoat; in the hem is placed a straw plait 
two inches in width, which is indispensable to prevent 
the skirt, so full at top with the modern hoop, from fali- 
ing in around the ankles.” 

* The latest novelties received from Paris include some 
exquisite pocket-handkerchiefs elaborately ornamented 
with needlework. One of these, called the Mouchoir 
Alma, has rounded corners, and is edged with a narrow 
Valenciennes lace set on plain. The needlework bor- 
ders the handkerchief to the depth of about three inches ; 
and the design consists of warlike impliments and tro- 
phies, as helmets, shields, lances, flags, &. In each 
of the four corners is a charger, completely caparisoned, 
and mounted by a warriorin armor. The remaining 
part of the border surrounding the figures and devices, 
and forming, as it were, a background to them, is thickly 
covered with spots in needlework. On another hand- 
kerchief, honored by the name of the Mouchoir Victoria, 
we find a miniature flotilla pictured in needlework; in 
the corners are escutcheons, on each of which is figured 
& maratime trophy. 

“Some of the newest handkerchiefs, intended fr 
negligé costume, are trimmed with light, narrow frills, 
separated by Valenciennes or needlework insertion ; 
others are ornamented with patterns in colors, and for 
these brown is the most fashionable tint.” 

“ Luxury in all branches of industry in France has 
attained an unexampled height. The silk tissues sur- 
pass all that the looms of Lyons have hitherto producea. 
The gold and silver brocades for the covering of furniture 
are splendid, and only equalled in richness by the ela- 
borate wood-work for which they are destined. The 
taste is reviving for the beautiful designs and forme of 
the furniture of the Renaissance. The present style, if 
not copies, are imitations, with slight variations, of the 
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highly decorative furniture of the reign of Francis I. 
The high four-posted bedsteads, gorgeously ornamented, 
have replaced those which have been known for many 
years under the appellation of French bedsteads. The 
Voltaire and other lounging chairs are discarded in favor 
of the high-backed seat in which Louise and the fair 
ladies of her court were wont to embroider tapestry. 

“The vegetable silk is a new production from aloes, 
and rather resembles the poils de chevres, is very flexi- 
ble, and takes beautiful tints. It is made in exquisite 
designs, and forms also open ribbons, which are very 
suitable for bonnets, as neither the sun nor damp has 
any effect upon the aloe. Some very pretty bonnets are 
made of the aloe lace, and are destined to replace the 
horsehair bonnets.” 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


For the prevailing style of bonnets the coming sea- 
son, we refer our readers to “ Novelties for the Month.’’ 
Very few bonnets, strictly speaking, have appeared on 
the street as yet; thick straws are worn until the first 
of November at least. The prettiest style of trimming 
we have noticed is at once simple and elegant for a 
Belgian or any other close braid. 

Three rows of very narrow black velvet ribbon are 
sewn flat on the outside of the brim near the edge; three 
more encircle the crown. The cape or curtain is of 
crimson taffeta (thick silk), with three corresponding 
rows of velvet. Across the bonnet is passed a thick 
taffeta ribbon of moderate width, crimson and black; 
this comes under a knot of bows, without ends, placed 
low down on the left side, and then over the curtain, so 
os to have the appearance of lifting it slightly. The 
interior is lined with crimson taffeta and black lace, 
softened by a ruche of blonde, with crimson bows on 
one side, black velvet on the other; ribbon strings. 

It seems probable that this will be the last season of 
the excessive ornament that has of late loaded both 
bonnets and dresses. Of bonnets, the “‘ Moniteur” says: 
“ They are rather larger than of late, sitting well on the 
head, and coming rather more over the forehead. The 
discovery appears to have been made that bonnets are 
not merely to leave the head uncovered; and there is a 
tendency to return to something a trifle more reasonabie 
of late. The change is, in a great part, due to Alezan- 
drine, an artiste in the full force of the word, who seizes 
with marvellous tact the precise moment when a fashion 
has run its course.”’ 

Thick taffetas, for walking-dresses and general winter 
wear, are now being made up. In inquiring “ how are 
dresses made this fall?” as our numerous correspondents 
already ask, three things are to be considered ; the skirt, 
the waist, and thesleeves. Ohe may hit upon this year’s 
sleeve, but, with last year’s corsage, still be out of date. 
Of the length and fulness of skirts, we have already 
spoken. They may be either flounced or plain; thestyle 
ie decidedly in favor of ounces. Taffetas, cashmeres, 
and mousselaines, with the infinite variety of fabrics to 
which fancy names are given to insure their sale, as 
“ Balaklava Cloth,” “Inkerman Lustre,” etc., come 
frequently in patterns or robes, with the flounces figured 
or bordered on a plain, or lightly covered ground ; these, 
of course, leave no choice in the skirt. These robes have 
usually a bordering to be disposed on the waist in some 
way, frequently in bretelle fashion, or “ shoulder capes,’’ 
ae they were called in our school-girl days, from four to 
six wncaes wide on the shoulder, and narrowing to a 














point at the back and front of a slightly rounded waist. 
These bretelles are usually edged, with ribbon or fringe 
to correspond, and have a broad waist ribbon bow, with 
ends flowing nearly to the bottom of the skirt; it should 
correspond as nearly as possible to the border of the 
flounces. With adress made in this style—the material 
being etone-colored taffeta, with a border of broken plaids 
in different shades of green, picked out with black—we 
noticed the new style of sleeves called “tulip.”” One 
large puff comes from the arm size to just above the 
elbow ; this is lined with miiliner’s coarse lace to keep 
it in place. A flounce or ruffle of the silk falls just below 
the elbow; the undersleeve was a large puff of clear 
Swiss muslin, with a small cuffof embroidery turned 
back at the wrist. The chemisette of clear muslin, 
slightly gathered, and terminating in an upright ruche 
of lace around the throat; the opening of the corsage 
was square and high across the chest. 

Another style of skirt, particularly suited to taffetas 
and cashmeres in solid colors (which will he as much in 
vogue as ever, black and maroon color pre dominating), 
is to have one edge, each breadth overlapping the next 
breadth slightly, after the fashion of a fold, fastened at 
intervals by small silk or velvet buttons ‘of the same 
shade. The corsage is high, and buttons straight down 
the front, and is ornamented with silk buttons and a 
ribbon fichu, edged with a worked border, und trimmed 
with a fringe. The body, without lappets, is pointed ; 
and around the waist is a row of silk buttons. The 
sleeve consists of a jockey, forming a point on the arm, 
and buttoned from the elbow up to the top of the sleeve; 
under the jockey are two small puffs, ark the sleeve 
terminates in a bell-shaped end, buttoned sikntingly up 
the side. 

Several silk dresses, in various shades of maroon, are 
now being made up; one, just completed, is ornamented 
with two rows of embroidery, one row running up each 
side of the front. The embroidery is in the same color 
as the dress, and the rows are wider at bottom than at 
top. A waist-ribbon tied in front of the waist in a bow, 
with long ends, is worn with the dress; the long ends 
flow over the plain part of the skirt left between the two 
rows of embroidery. Another dress of maroon-color silk 
is made with two skirts; the lower one is embroidered 
with a wreath reaching to ten or twelve inches above the 
edge of the skirt. This wreath consists of chrysanthe- 
mums, roses, and tulips intermingled with faney foliage, 
and is embroidered in maroon-color silk of various shades, 
Though the embroidery in tone harmonizes verfectly 
with the ground of the dress, yet the flowers ai’ nade to 
appear clearly distinct, and contrast well with the silk 
The upper skirt, which reaches to the top of the embroi- 
dery just described, is edged with a similar wreath, but 
of much smaller dimensions. The upper skirt is entirely 
sprigged with the same flowers as those in the wreath, 
embroidered singly, and detached. The corsage is also 
sprigged and edged round by & wreath in embroidery, 
the same ornament bordering the basque and ends of 
the sleeves. 

Some of the dresses now in course of preparation are 
of black silk, and have flounces ornamented with em- 
broidery in colored silk. One, nearly finished, has five 
flounces of graduated widths, with large scallops; and 
each flounce is three-fourths covered by a wreath of 
bluebells, with their foliage. These wreaths are em- 
broidered with sewing-silk in different hues of blue and 
green; the flowers and leaves are in slight relief, and 
are shaded with exquisite taste. FASHION. 











BRAIDED BORDERS FOR A HANDKERCHIEF, BASQUE WAIST 
APRON, OR CHILD'S DRESS. 
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THE ESTRAMADURA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1£, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 


articles of costume. } 


Tuts truly magnificent an1 unique character of cloak is made of cloth, in all the prevailing colors in vogue. 
It is a full circle. The upper portion, it will be perceived, adjusts itself with an easy closeness to the figure; 
the lower, from the elbow, falls with ample and imposing drapery. The trimming upon the one illustrated 
consists of a magnificent plush, which imitates the chinchilla fur, traversed by velvet ribbon bands. This 
trimming entirely conceals the cape, which terminates in a pelerine style; small strips of ribbon similar to that 
upon the plush are placed around the upper part, rather higher than the waist, from which depend ornamental 
tassels, which add a peculiarly light and pleasing contrast to the general style of the garment. This cloak is 


preeminently comfortable. 
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THE ALMA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


WE feel proud of our contribution of cloaks to the “* Lady’s Book” this issue. It would be difficult to sur- 
pass, we imagine, the tout ensemble of the Alma. Its graceful form and chaste proportions, the richness and 
lustre of its materials, and though last, not least, its great convenience, not sacrificed by its elegance, render 
it the ne plus ultra of its kind. It is made of moire antique—of purples, browns, or blacks especially—and black 
velvet. This last borders the whole cloak, anc is arranged in a pointed berthé back and front. The back is 
draped in most graceful folds. The style of sleeve is greatly admired, fringe, when formed of different colors; 
this alternates by every other tassel matching the shades, ornaments the berth¢é-shaped velvet band and the 
bottom of the sleeves. It is beautifully quilted in taffeta lining. 
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BUTTERFLY WATCH-HOOK. 


(See Description.) 





